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A  memorable  novel  of  two  women,  one 
man,  and  a  love  that  broke  all  barriers 


A  MAN,  TWO  WOMEN  AND 
ONE  PASSIONATE  YEAR 

Ken  was  thirsting  for  something,  he 
wasn't  quite  certain  what.  Clare  came 
along  and  in  some  mysterious  way  ap- 
peased his  thirst. 

At  first,  he  thought  what  she  gave  so 
abundantly  was  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness. 

— ^And  then,  he  discovered  it  was  a  far, 
far  headier  drink. 
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BOOK  I 
THE  SUMMER  TERM 


THE  PASSIONATE  YEAR 


CHAPTER  ONE 


"Ah,  um  yes,  Mr.  Speed,  is  it  not?  .  .  .  Welcome,  sir!  Wel- 
come to  Millsteadl"  Kenneth  Speed  gripped  the  other's 
hand  and  smiled.  He  was  a  tall  passably  good-look- 
ing fellow  in  his  early  twenties,  bright-eyed  and  brown-haired. 
At  the  moment  he  was  feeling  somewhat  nervous,  and  always 
when  he  felt  nervous  he  did  things  vigorously,  as  if  to  obscure 
his  secret  trepidation.  Therefore  when  he  took  hold  of  the 
soft  moist  hand  that  was  oflFered  him  he  grasped  it  in  such  a 
way  that  its  possessor  winced  and  gave  a  perceptible  gasp. 

"Dehghted  to  meet  you,  sir,"  said  the  young  man,  briskly, 
and  his  voice,  like  his  action,  was  especially  vigorous  because 
of  nervousness.  It  was  not  nervousness  of  interviewing  a 
future  employer,  or  of  receiving  social  initiation  into  a  new 
world;  still  less  was  it  due  to  any  consciousness  of  personal 
inferiority;  it  was  an  intellectual  nervousness,  based  on  an 
acute  realisation  of  the  exact  moment  when  hfe  turns  a  fresh 
comer  which  may  or  may  not  lead  into  a  blind  alley.  And  as 
Kenneth  Speed  felt  the  touch  of  this  clammy  elderly  hand,  he 
experienced  a  sudden  eager  desire  to  run  away,  out  of  the 
dark  study  and  through  the  streets  to  the  railway-station 
whence  he  had  come.  Absurd  and  ignoble  desire,  he  told  him- 
self, shrugging  his  shoulders  slightly  as  if  to  shake  off  an  un- 
pleasant sensation.  He  saw  the  past  kaleidoscopically,  the 
future  as  a  mere  vague  following-up  of  the  immediate  present. 
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A  month  ago  he  had  been  a  resident  undergraduate  at  Cam- 
bridge. Now  he  was  Kenneth  Speed,  B.A.,  Arts'  Master  at 
Millstead  School.  The  transformation  seemed  to  him  for  the 
time  being  all  that  was  in  life. 

It  was  a  dull  glowering  day  towards  the  end  of  April,  most 
appropriately  melancholy  for  the  beginning  of  term.  It  was  one 
of  those  days  when  the  sun  had  been  bright  very  early,  and 
by  ten  o'clock  the  sky  dappled  with  white  clouds;  by  noon 
the  whiteness  had  dulled  and  spread  to  leaden  patches  of 
grey;  now,  at  mid-aftemoon,  a  cold  wintry  wind  rolled  them 
heavily  across  the  sky  and  piled  them  on  to  the  deep  gloom 
of  the  horizon.  The  Headmaster's  study,  lit  from  three  small 
windows  through  which  the  daylight,  filtered  by  the  thick 
spring  foliage  of  lime  trees,  struggled  meagrely,  was  darker 
even  than  usual,  and  Speed,  peering  around  with  hesitant 
inquisitive  eyes,  received  no  more  than  a  confused  impression 
of  dreariness.  He  could  see  the  clerical  collar  of  the  man 
opposite  gleaming  like  a  bar  of  ivory  against  an  ebony  back- 
ground. 

The  voice,  almost  as  soft  and  clammy  as  the  hand,  went 
on:  "I  hope  you  will  be  very  comfortable  here,  Mr.  Speed. 
We  are — um  yes — an  old  foundation,  and  we  have  our — um 
yes — our  traditions — and — ^um — so  forth.  .  .  .  You  will  take 
music  and  drawing,  I  understand?" 

**That  was  the  arrangement,  I  believe." 

His  eyes,  by  now  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  saw  over  the 
top  of  the  dazzling  white  collar  a  heavy  duplicated  chin  and 
sharp  clean-cut  lips,  lips  in  which  whatever,  was  slightly 
gentle  was  also  slightly  shrewd.  Above  them  a  huge  prom- 
ontory of  a  nose  leaned  back  into  deep-set  eyes  that  had  each 
a  tiny  spark  in  them  that  pierced  the  dusk  like  the  gleaming 
tips  of  a  pair  of  foils.  And  over  all  this  a  wide  blue-veined 
forehead  curved  on  to  a  bald  crown  on  which  the  light  shone 
mistily.  There  was  fascination  of  a  sort  in  the  whole  impres- 
sion; one  felt  that  the  man  might  be  almost  physically  a  part 
of  the  dark  study,  indissolubly  one  with  the  leather-boimd 
books  and  the  massive  mahogany  pedestal-desk;  a  Pope,  per- 
haps, in  a  Vatican  bom  with  him.  And  when  he  moved  his 
finger  to  push  a  bell  at  his  elbow  Speed  started  as  if  the  move- 
ment had  been  in  some  way  sinister. 

"Ah  yes,  that  will  be  all  right — um — music  and  drawing. 
Perhaps — um — commercial  geography  for  the — um — ^lower 
forms,  eh?" 
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*Tm  afraid  I  don't  know  much  about  commercial  geog- 
raphy.** 

"Oh,  well — ^um  yes — I  suppose  not.  Still — easy  to  acquire, 
you  know.  Oh  yes,  quite  easy  .  .  .  Come  in.  .  .  ." 

This  last  remark,  uttered  in  a  peculiar  treble  wail,  was  in 
response  to  a  soft  tap  at  the  door.  It  opened  and  a  man 
stepped  into  the  shadows  and  made  his  way  to  the  desk  with 
cat-like  stealthiness. 

*light  the  gas.  Potter  .  .  .  And  by  the  way,  Mr.  Speed 
will  be  in  to  dinner."  He  turned  to  the  young  man  and  said, 
as  if  the  enquiry  were  merely  a  matter  of  form:  "You  11  join 
us  for  dinner  to-night,  won't  you?" 

Speed  replied:  "I  shall  be  delighted." 

He  wondered  then  what  it  was  in  the  dark  study  that  made 
him  feel  eerily  sensitive  and  observant;  so  that,  for  instance, 
to  watch  Potter  standing  on  a  chair  and  lighting  the  incandes- 
cent globes  was  to  feel  vividly  and  uncannily  the  man's  feline 
grace  of  movement.  And  what  was  it  in  the  Headmaster's 
quivering  blade-like  eyes  that  awakened  the  wonder  as  to 
what  these  dark  book-lined  walls  had  seen  in  the  past,  what 
strange,  furtive  conversations  they  had  heard,  what  scenes 
of  pity  and  terror  and  fright  and,  might  be,  of  blind  suffering 
they  had  gazed  upon? 

The  globes  popped  into  yellow  brilliance.  The  dark  study 
took  sudden  shape  and  coherence;  the  shadows  were  no 
longer  menacing.  And  the  Headmaster,  the  Reverend  Bruce 
Ervine,  M.A.,  D.D.,  turned  out  to  be  no  more  than  a  plump 
apoplectic-looking  man  with  a  totally  bald  head. 

Speed's  eyes,  blinking  their  relief,  wandered  vacantly  over 
the  bookshelves.  He  noticed  Gibbon's  ''Decline  and  Fall"  in 
twelve  volumes,  the  Expositor's  Bible  in  twenty  volumes,  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  in  forty  volumes,  a  long  shelf  of  the 
Loeb  classical  series,  and  a  huge  group  of  lexicons  surmount- 
ing like  guardian  angels  a  host  of  small  school  text-books. 

''Dinner  is  at  seven,  then  Mr.  Speed.  We—we  do  not  dress 
except  for — um  yes — for  special  occasions.  ...  If  you — 
um — ^have  nothing  to  do  this  afternoon — you  might  find  a 
stroll  into  the  town  interesting — there  are  some  Roman — ^um 
— earthworks  that  are  extremely — ^um  yes — extremely  fas- 
cinating. Oh  yes,  really.  .  .  Harrington's  the  stationers  will 
sell  you  a  guide.  ...  I  don't  think  there  are  any — um — 
duties  we  need  trouble  you  with  until  to-morrow  .  .  .  um 
yes  .  .  .  Seven  o'clock  then,  Mr.  Speed  .  .  ." 
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"I  shall  be  there,  sir." 

He  bowed  slightly  and  backed  himself  through  the  green- 
baize  double  doors  into  the  stone  corridor. 

II 

He  climbed  the  stone  flights  of  steps  that  led  to  the  School 
House  dormitories  and  made  his  way  to  the  httle  room  in 
which,  some  hours  earlier,  the  school  porter,  squirming  after 
tips,  had  deposited  his  trunks  and  suit-case.  Over  the  door,  in 
neat  white  letters  upon  a  black  background,  he  read:  "Mr.  K. 
Speed." — It  seemed  to  him  almost  the  name  of  somebody 
else.  He  looked  at  it,  earnestly  and  contemplatively,  until  he 
saw  that  a  small  boy  was  staring  at  him  from  the  dormitory 
doorway  at  the  end  of  the  passage.  That  would  never  do;  it 
would  be  fatal  to  appear  eccentric.  He  walked  into  the  room 
and  shut  the  door  behind  him.  He  was  alone  now  and  could 
think.  He  saw  the  bare  distempered  walls  with  patches  of 
deeper  colour  where  pictures  had  been  hung;  the  table  cov- 
ered with  a  green-baize  cloth;  the  shabby  pedestal-desk  sur- 
mounted by  a  dilapidated  inkstand;  the  empty  fire-grate  into 
which  somebody,  as  if  in  derision,  had  cast  quantities  of  red 
tissue-paper.  An  iimer  door  opened  into  a  small  bedroom, 
and  here  his  critical  eye  roved  over  the  plain  deal  chest  of 
drawers,  the  perfunctory  wash-hand  stand  (it  was  expected, 
no  doubt,  that  masters  would  wash  in  the  prefects'  bathroom), 
and  the  narrow  iron  bed  wdth  the  hollow  still  in  it  that  last 
term's  occupant  had  worn.  He  carried  his  luggage  in  through 
the  separating  door  and  began  to  unpack. 

But  he  was  quite  happy.  He  had  always  had  the  ambition 
to  be  a  master  at  a  public-school.  He  had  dreamed  about  it; 
he  was  dreaming  about  it  now.  He  was  bursting  with  new 
ideas  and  new  enthusiasms,  which  he  hoped  would  be  infec- 
tious, and  Millstead,  which  was  certainly  a  good  school,  would 
doubtless  give  him  his  chance.  Something  in  Ervine's  dark 
study  had  momentarily  damped  his  enthusiasm,  but  only  mo- 
mentarily; and  in  any  case  he  was  not  afraid  of  an  uncomfort- 
able bed  or  of  a  poorly-furnished  room.  When  he  had  been 
at  Millstead  a  Httle  while  he  would,  he  decided,  import  some 
furniture  from  home;  it  would  not,  however,  be  wise  to  do 
everything  in  a  hurry.  For  the  immediate  present  a  few  pho- 
tographs on  the  mantelpiece,  Medici  prints  on  the  walls,  a 
few  cushions,  books  of  course,  and  his  innumerable  under- 
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graduate  pipes  and  tobacxK)-jars,  would  wreak  a  sufficiently 
pleasant  transformation. 

He  looked  through  the  open  lattice-windows  and  saw, 
three  storeys  below,  the  headmaster's  garden,  the  running- 
track,  and  beyond  that  the  smooth  green  of  the  cricket-pitch. 
Leaning  out  and  turning  his  head  sharply  to  the  left  he  could 
see  the  huge  red  blocks  of  Milners  and  Lavery's,  the  two 
other  houses,  together  with  the  science  buildings  and 
the  squat  gymnasium.  He  felt  akeady  intimate  with  them;  he 
anticipated  in  a  sense  the  peculiar  closeness  of  their  relation- 
ship with  his  life.  Their  very  bricks  and  mortar  might,  if  he 
let  them,  become  part  of  his  inmost  soul.  He  would  walk 
amongst  them  secretly  and  knowingly,  famiHar  with  every 
step  and  curve  of  their  corridors,  growing  each  day  more 
intimate  with  them  until  one  day,  might  be,  he  should  be  a 
part  of  them  as  darkly  and  mysteriously  as  Ervine  had  bewme 
a  part  of  his  study.  Would  he?  He  shrank  instinctively  from 
such  a  final  absorption  of  himself.  And  yet  already  he  was 
conscious  of  fascination,  of  something  that  would  penneate 
his  life  subtly  and  tremendously— that  must  do  so,  whether 
he  willed  it  or  not.  And  as  he  leaned  his  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow he  felt  big  cold  drops  of  rain. 

He  shut  the  windows  and  resumed  impacking.  Just  as  he 
had  finishedr  everything  except  the  hanging  up  of  some  of 
the  pictures,  he  heard  the  School  clock  chime  the  hour  ot 
four.  He  recollected  that  the  porter  had  told  him  that  tea 
could  be  obtained  in  the  Masters'  Common-Room  at  that 
hour.  It  was  raining  heavily  now,  so  that  a  walk  into  the  town, 
even  with  the  lure  of  old  Roman  earthworks,  was  unattrac- 
tive. Besides,  he  felt  just  pleasantly  hungry.  He  washed  his 
hands  and  descended  the  four  long  flights  to  the  ground-floor 
corridors. 

in 

The  Masters*  Common-Room  was  empty  save  for  a  diminu- 
tive man  reading  the  Farmer  and  Stockbreeder.  As  Speed 
entered  the  httle  man  turned  round  in  his  chair  and  looked 
at  him.  Speed  smiled  and  said,  still  with  a  trace  of  that  ahnost 
boisterous  nervousness:  *'I  hope  Vm  not  intruding." 

The  Httle  man  repHed:  "Oh,  not  at  all.  Come  and  sit  down. 
Are  you  having  tea?'* 

"Yes." 
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*Then  perhaps  we  can  have  it  together.  You're  Speed, 
aren't  you?" 

"Yes." 

"Thought  so.  I'm  Pritchard.  Science  and  maths." 

He  said  that  with  the  air  of  making  a  vivid  epigram.  He 
had  small,  rather  feminine  features,  and  a  complexion  clear 
as  a  woman's.  Moreover  he  nipped  out  his  words,  as  it  were, 
with  a  delicacy  that  was  ahnost  wholly  feminine,  and  that 
blended  curiously  with  his  far-reaching  contralto  voice. 

He  pressed  a  bell  by  the  mantelpiece. 

"That'll  fetch  Potter,"  he  said.  "Potter's  the  Head's  man, 
but  the  Head  is  good  enough  to  lend  him  to  us  for  meals.  I 
daresay  we'll  be  alone.  The  rest  won't  come  before  they  have 
to."  ^ 

^'Why  do  you,  then?"  enquired  Speed,  laughing  a  little. 

**Me? — Oh,  I'm  the  victim  of  the  railway  timetable.  If  I'd 
caught  a  later  train  I  shouldn't  have  arrived  here  till  to- 
morrow. I  come  from  the  Isle  of  Man.  Where  do  you  come 
from?" 

"Littie  place  in  Essex." 

"You're  all  right  then.  Perhaps  you'll  be  able  to  manage  a 
week-end  home  during  the  term.  What's  the  Head  put  vou 
onto?"  ^      ^ 

"Oh,  drawing  and  music.  And  he  mentioned  commercial 
geography,  but  I'm  not  qualified  for  that." 

"Bless  you,  you  don't  need  to  be.  It's  only  exports  and  im- 
ports .  .  .  Potter,  tea  for  two,  please.  .  .  .  And  some  toast 
...  Public-school  man  yourself,  I  suppose." 

"Yes." 

"Here?" 

^No." 

"Where,  then,  if  you  don't  object  to  my  questions?" 

"Harrow." 

Pritchard  whistled. 

«J^f  ^^^^^  ^^^  reappeared  with  the  tea,  he  went  on: 
You  know,  Speed,  we've  had  a  bit  of  gossip  here  about  you 
Before  the  vac.  started.  Something  that  the  Head's  wife  let 
out  one  night  when  Ransome— he's  the  classics  Master- 
went  there  to  dinner.  She  rather  gave  Ransome  the  impres- 
sion that  you  were  a  bit  of  a  millionaire." 

Speed  coloured  and  said  hastily:  "Oh,  not  at  all.  She's  quite 
mistaken,  I  assure  you." 
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Pritchard  paused,  teacup  in  hand.  *'But  your  father  is  Sir 
Charles  Speed,  isn't  he?" 
"Yesr 

The  assent  was  grudging  and  a  trifle  irritated.  Speed 
helped  himself  to  toast  with  an  energy  that  gave  emphasis 
to  the  monosyllable.  After  munching  in  silence  for  some  min- 
utes he  said:  **Don't  forget  Tm  far  more  curious  about  MiU- 
stead  than  you  have  any  right  to  be  about  me.  Tell  me  about 
the  place.'' 

**My  dear  fellow,  I **  his  voice  sank  to  a  melodramatic 

whisper — *'l  positively  daren't  tell  you  anything  while  that 
fellow's  about."  (He  jerked  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
pantry  cupboard  inside  which  Potter  could  be  heard  sibilantly 
cleaning  the  knives.)  **He*s  got  ears  that  would  pierce  a  ten- 
inch  walL  But  if  you  want  to  make  a  friend  of  me  come  up  to 
my  room  to-night — I'm  over  the  way  in  Mihier's — and  we'll 
have  a  pipe  and  a  chat  before  bedtime." 

Speed  said:  "Sorry.  But  I'm  afraid  I  can't  to-night.  Thanks 
all  the  same,  though.  I'm  dining  at  the  Head's." 

Pritchard's  eyes  roimded,  and  once  again  he  emitted  a  soft 
whistle.  "Oh,  you  are,  are  you?"  he  said,  curiously,  and  he 
seemed  ever  so  slightly  displeased.  He  was  silent  for  a  short 
time;  then,  toying  facetiously  with  a  slab  of  cake,  he  added: 
"Well,  be  sure  and  give  Miss  Ervine  my  love  when  you  get 
there." 

"Miss  Ervine?" 
"Herself." 

Speed  said  after  a  paiise:  "What's  she  like?" 
Again  Pritchard  jerked  his  head  significantly  towards  the 
pantry  cupboard.  "Mustn't  talk  shop  here,  old  man.  Besides 
youH  find  out  quite  soon  enough  what  she's  like." 

He  took  up  the  Farmer  and  Stockbreeder  and  said,  in 
rather  a  loud  tone,  as  if  for  Potter's  benefit  to  set  a  label  of 
innocuousness  upon  the  whole  of  their  conversation:  "Don't 
know  if  you're  at  all  interested  in  farming,  Speed? — I  am^ 
My  brother's  got  a  little  farm  down  in  Herefordshire  .  .  ." 
They  chatted  about  farming  for  some  time,  while  Potter 
wandered  about  preparing  the  long  tables  for  dinner.  Speed 
was  not  especially  interested,  and  after  a  while  excused  him- 
self by  mentioning  some  letters  that  he  must  write.  He  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  did  not  want  to  make  a  friend  of 
Pritchard. 
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At  a  quarter  to  seven  he  sank  into  the  wicker  armchair  in  his 
room  and  gazed  pensively  at  the  red  tissue-paper  in  the  fire- 
grate. He  had  just  a  few  minutes  with  nothing  particular  to 
do  in  them  before  going  downstairs  to  dinner  at  the  Head's. 
He  was  ready  dressed  and  groomed  for  the  occasion,  polished 
up  to  that  pitch  of  healthy  cleanliness  and  sartorial  efficiency 
which  the  undergraduate  of  not  many  weeks  before  had  been 
wont  to  present  at  University  functions  of  the  more  fashion- 
able sort.  He  looked  extraordinarily  yoimg,  almost  boyish, 
in  his  smartly  cut  loimge  suit  and  patent  shoes;  he  thought 
so  himself  as  he  looked  in  the  mirror — he  speculated  a  little 
humorously  whether  the  head-prefect  would  look  older  or 
younger  than  he  did.  He  remembered  Pritchard's  half-jocular 
reference  to  Miss  Ervine;  he  supposed  from  the  way  Pritchard 
had  mentioned  her  that  she  was  some  awful  spectacled  blue- 
stocking of  a  girl — schoolmasters'  daughters  were  quite  often 
like  that.  On  the  whole  he  was  looking  forward  to  seven 
o'clock,  partly  because  he  was  eager  to  pick  up  more  of  the 
threads  of  Millstead  life,  and  partly  because  he  enjoyed  din- 
ing out. 

Out  in  the  corridor  and  in  the  dormitories  and  down  the 
stone  steps  various  sounds  told  him,  even  though  he  did  not 
know  Millstead,  that  the  term  had  at  last  begun.  He  could 
hear  the  confused  murmur  of  boyish  voices  ascending  in  sud- 
den gusts  from  the  rooms  below;  every  now  and  then  foot- 
steps raced  past  his  room  and  were  mufflecf  by  the  webbing 
on  the  dormitory  floor;  he  heard  shouts  and  cries  of  all  kinds, 
from  shrillest  treble  to  deepest  bass,  rising  and  falling  cease- 
lessly amid  the  vague  jangle  of  miscellaneous  sound.  Some- 
times a  particular  voice  or  group  of  voices  would  become 
separate  from  the  rest,  and  then  he  could  pick  up  scraps  of 
conversation,  eager  salutations,  boisterous  chaff,  exchanged 
remarks  about  vacation  experiences,  all  intermittent  and 
punctuated  by  the  noisy  unpacking  of  suit-cases  and  the 
clatter  of  water-jugs  in  their  basins.  He  was  so  young  that 
he  could  hardly  believe  that  he  was  a  Master  now  and  not  a 
schoolboy. 

The  school-clock  commenced  to  chime  the  hour.  He  rose, 
took  a  last  view  of  himself  in  the  bedroom  mirror,  and  went 
out  into  the  corridor.  A  small  boy  carrying  a  large  bag  collided 
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with  him  outside  the  door  and  apologised  profusely.  He  said, 
with  a  laugh:  "Oh,  don't  mention  it." 

He  knew  that  the  boy  would  recount  the  incident  to  every- 
body in  the  dormitory.  In  fact,  as  he  turned  the  comer  to 
descend  the  steps  he  caught  a  momentary  gHmpse  of  the  boy 
standing  stock  still  in  the  corridor  gazing  after  him.  He  smiled 
as  he  went  down. 


He  went  round  to  the  front  entrance  of  the  Headmaster's 
house  and  rang  the  bell.  It  was  a  curious  house,  the  result  of 
repeated  architectural  patchings  and  additions;  its  ultimate 
incongruity  had  been  softened  and  mellowed  by  ivy  and 
creeper  of  various  sorts,  so  that  it  bore  the  sad  air  of  a 
muffled-up  invaHd.  Potter  opened  the  door  and  admitted 
him  with  stealthy  precision.  While  he  was  standing  in  the  hall 
and  being  relieved  of  his  hat  and  gloves  he  had  time  to  notice 
the  Asiatic  and  African  bric-a-brac  which,  scattered  about 
the  walls  and  tables,  bore  testimony  to  Doctor  Ervine  s  years 
as  a  missionary  in  foreign  fields.  Then,  with  the  same  feHne 
grace,  Potter  showed  him  into  the  drawing-room. 

It  was  a  moderate-sized  apartment  ht  by  heavy  old-fash- 
ioned gas  chandehers,  whose  peculiar  and  continuous  hissmg 
sound  emphasised  the  awkwardness  of  any  gap  in  the  con- 
versation. A  baby-grand  piano,  with  its  sound-board  closed 
and  littered  with  music  and  ornaments,  and  various  cabinets 
of  china  and  curios,  were  the  only  large  articles  of  furniture; 
chairs  and  settees  were  sprinkled  haphazard  over  the  central 
area  round  the  screened  fireplace.  As  Speed  entered  with 
Potter  opening  the  door  for  him  and  intoning  sepulchrally: 
"Mr.  Speed,"  an  answering  creak  of  several  of  the  chairs 
betrayed  the  fact  that  the  room  was  occupied. 

Then  the  Head  rose  out  of  his  armchair,  book  of  some  sort 
in  hand,  and  came  forward  with  a  large  easy  smile. 

"Um,  yes— Mr.  Speed— so  glad— um,  yes---may  I  mtro- 
duce  you  to  my  wife? — Lydia,  this  is  Mr.  Speedl" 

At  first  glance  Speed  was  struck  with  the  magnificent  ap- 
propriateness of  the  name  Lydia.  She  was  a  pert  httle  woman, 
obviously  competent;  the  sort  of  woman  who  is  always  ^- 
pected  of  twisting  her  husband  round  her  little  finger.  She 
was  fifty  if  she  was  a  day,  yet  she  dressed  with  a  dash  of  Uie 
young  university  blue-stocking;  an  imitation  so  insolent  that 
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one  assumed  either  that  she  was  younger  than  she  looked  or 
that  some  enormous  brain  development  justified  the  eccen- 
tricity. She  had  rather  sharp  blue  eyes  that  were  shrewd 
rather  than  far-seeing,  and  her  hair,  energetically  dyed,  left 
one  in  doubt  as  to  what  colour  nature  had  ever  accorded  it 
At  present  it  was  a  dull  brown  that  had  streaks  of  black  and 
grey. 

She  said,  in  a  voice  that  though  sharp  was  not  unpretty: 
"I'm  delighted  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Speed.  You  must  make  your- 
self at  home  here,  you  know." 

The  Head  murmured:  "Um,  yes,  most  certainly.  At  home 
— um,  yes  .  .  .  Now  let  me  introduce  you  to  my  daughter 
.  .  .  Helen,  this  is — um — Mr.  Speed." 

A  girl  was  staring  at  him,  and  he  did  not  then  notice  much 
more  than  the  extreme  size  and  brightness  of  her  blue  eyes; 
that,  and  some  astonishingly  vague  quality  that  cannot  be 
more  simply  described  than  as  a  sense  of  continually  re- 
strained movement,  so  that,  looking  with  his  mind's  eye  at 
everybody  else  in  the  world,  he  saw  them  suddenly  grown 
old  and  decrepit.  Her  bright  golden  hair  hung  down  her  back 
in  a  rebellious  cascade;  that,  however,  gave  no  clue  to  her 
age.  The  curious  serene  look  in  her  eyes  was  a  woman's  (her 
mothers,  nq  doubt),  while  the  pretty  half -mocking  curve  of 
her  lips  was  still  that  of  a  young  and  fantastically  mischievoxis 
child.  In  reality  she  was  twenty,  though  she  looked  both  older 
and  younger. 

She  said,  in  a  voice  so  deep  and  sombre  that  Speed  recoiled 
suddenly  as  though  faced  with  something  uncanny:  "How 
are  you,  Mr.  Speed?"  * 

He  bowed  to  her  and  said,  gallantly:  "Delighted  to  be  in 
Millstead,  Miss  Ervine." 

The  Head  miirmured  semi-consciously:  "Um,  yes,  delight- 
ful place — especially  in  summer  weather — trees,  you  know 
— beautiful  to  sit  out  on  the  cricket  ground — um,  yes,  very 
beautiful  indeed  ..." 

Potter  opened  the  door  to  announce  that  dinner  was 
served. 

VI 

As  Mrs.  Ervine  and  the  girl  preceded  them  out  of  the  room 
Speed  heard  the  latter  say:  "Clare's  not  come  yet,  mother." 
— Mrs.  Ervine  replied,  a  trifle  acidly:  "Well,  my  dear,  we 
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can't  wait  for  her.  I  suppose  she  knew  it  was  at  seven  .  .  /' 
The  Head,  taking  Speed  by  the  arm  with  an  air  of  pon- 
derous intimacy,  was  saying:  "Don't  know  whether  you've  a 
good  reading  voice,  Speed.  If  so,  we  must  have  you  for  the 
lessons  in  morning  chapel."  j    i     tt     j 

Speed  was  mumbling  something  appropriate  and  the  Head 
was  piloting  him  into  the  dining-room  when  Potter  appeared 
again,  accompanied  by  a  dark-haired  girl,  short  in  stature  and 
rather  pale-complexioned.  She  seemed  quite  unconcerned  as 
she  caught  up  the  tail  end  of  the  procession  into  the  dining- 
room  and  remarked  casually:  "How  are  you.  Doctor  Ervine? 
—So  sorry  I'm  a  trifle  late.  Friday,  you  know,— rather  a  busy 

day  for  the  shop." 

The  Head  looked  momentarily  nonplussed,  then  smiled 
and  said:  "Oh,  not  at  aU  ...  not  at  all  ...  I  must  intro- 
duce you  to  our  new  recruit— Mr.  Speed.  .  .  .  This  is  Miss 
Harrington,  a  friend  of  my  daughter's.  She— urn,  yes  she 
manages— most  successfully,  I  may  say— the— er— the  book- 
shop down  in  the  town.  Bookshop,  you  know." 

He  said  that  with  the  air  of  implying:  Bookshops  are  not 

ordinary  shops.  «.*    j    i,     • 

Speed  bowed;  the  Head  went  on  boommgly:  And  she  is, 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  say,  my  daughter's  greatest  friend. 

Eh?" 

He  addressed  the  monosyUable  to  the  girl  with  a  touch  of 
shrewdness:  she  rephed  quietly:  "I  don't  know."  The  three 
words  were  spoken  in  that  rare  tone  in  which  they  simply 
mean  nothing  but  hterally  what  they  say. 

In  the  dining-room  they  sat  in  the  following  formation:  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Ervine  at  the  head  and  foot  respectively;  Helen  and 
Clare  together  at  one  side,  and  Speed  opposite  them  at  the 
other.  The  dining-room  was  a  cold  forlorn-looking  apartment 
in  which  the  dim  incandescent  hght  seemed  to  accompUsh 
little  more  than  to  cast  a  duU  gUtter  of  obscurity  on  the  oU- 
paintings  that  hung,  ever  so  sHghtly  askew,  on  the  walls.  A 
peculiar  incongruity  in  it  struck  Speed  at  once,  though  the 
same  might  never  have  occurred  to  anybody  else:  the  minute 
salt  and  pepper-boxes  on  the  table  possessed  a  pretty  fem- 
inine daintiness  which  harmonised  ill  with  the  huge  ma- 
hogany sideboard.  The  latter  reminded  Speed  of  tJie 
board-room  of  a  City  banking-house.  It  was  as  if,  he  thought, 
the  Doctor  and  his  wife  had  impressed  their  persona  ibes 
crudely  and  without  compromise;  and  as  if  those  personahties 
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were  so  diametrically  different  that  no  fusing  of  the  two  into 
one  was  ever  possible.  Throughout  the  meal  he  kept  looking 
first  to  his  left,  at  Mrs.  Ervine,  and  then  to  his  right  at  the 
Doctor,  and  wondering  at  what  he  felt  instinctively  to  be  a 
fundamental  strangeness  in  their  life  together. 

Potter,  assisted  by  a  speckle-faced  maid,  hovered  as- 
siduously around,  and  the  Doctor  assisted  occasionally  by 
his  wife,  hovered  no  less  assiduously  around  the  conversation, 
preventing  it  from  lapsing  into  such  awkward  silences  as 
would  throw  into  prominence  the  continual  hissing  of  the  gas 
and  his  own  sibilant  ingurgitation  of  soup.  The  Doctor  talked 
rather  loudly  and  ponderously,  and  with  such  careful  and 
scrupulous  qualifications  of  everything  he  said  that  one  had 
the  impressive  sensation  that  incalculable  and  mysterious  is- 
sues hvmg  upon  his  words;  Mrs.  Ervine's  remarks  were  short 
and  pithy,  sometimes  a  little  cynical. 

The  Doctor  seemed  to  fear  that  he  had  given  Speed 
a  wrong  impression  of  Miss  Harrington.  "I'm  sure  Mr. 
Speed  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  him  that  he  can  have  the 
honour  of  purchasing  his  Times  from  you  each  morning, 
Clare,"  he  said,  lapping  up  the  final  spoonful  of  soup  and  be- 
stowing a  satisfied  wipe  with  his  napldn  on  his  broad  wet  lips. 

Clare  said:  "I  should  think  Mr.  Speed  would  prefer  to 
have  it  delivered." 

Mrs.  Ervine  said:  "Perhaps  Mr.  Speed  doesn't  take 
the  Times,  either." 

Speed  looked  across  to  Clare  with  a  humorous  twist  of  the 
comers  of  the  mouth  and  said:  "You  can  book  me  an  order 
for  the  Telegraph  if  you  like.  Miss  Harrington."  * 

"With  pleasure,  Mr.  Speed.  Any  Sunday  paper?" 

"The  Observer,  if  you  will  be  so  Idnd." 

"Right." 

Again  the  Doctor  seemed  to  fear  that  he  had  given  Speed 
a  wrong  impression  of  Miss  Harrington.  "Fm  sure  Mr.  Speed 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  your  father  is  a  great  litter- 
ateur, Clare." 

Clare  gave  the  Doctor  a  curious  look,  with  one  comer  of 
her  upper  lip  tilted  at  an  audacious  upward  angle. 

The  Doctor  went  on,  leaning  his  elbows  on  the  table  as 
soon  as  Potter  had  removed  his  soup-plate:  "Mr.  Harrington 
is  the  author  of  books  on  ethics." 

All  this  time  Helen  had  not  spoken  a  word.  Speed  had  been 
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watching  her,  for  she  was  already  to  him  by  far  the  most 
interesting  member  of  the  party.  He  noticed  that  her  eyes 
were  constantly  shifting  between  Clare  and  anyone  whom 
Clare  was  addressing;  Clare  seemed  almost  the  centre  of  her 
world.  When  Clare  smiled  she  smiled  also,  and  when  Clare 
was  pensive  there  came  into  her  eyes  a  look  which  held,  be- 
sides pensiveness,  a  touch  of  sadness.  She  was  an  extremely 
beautiful  girl  and  in  the  yellow  light  the  coils  of  her 
hair  shone  like  sheaves  of  golden  com  on  a  simimer's  day.  It 
was  obvious  that,  conversationally  at  any  rate,  she  was  ex- 
tremely shy. 

Mrs.  Ervine  was  saying:  "You're  going  to  take  the  music, 
Mr.  Speed,  are  you  not?" 

Speed  smiled  and  nodded. 

She  went  on:  "Then  I  suppose  you're  fond  of  music." 

"Doesn't  it  follow?"  Speed  answered,  with  a  laugh. 

She  rephed  pertly:  "Not  necessarily  at  all,  Mr.  Speed.  Do 
you  play  an  instrument?" 

"The  piano  a  little." 

The  Head  interposed  with:  "Um,  yes — a  wonderful  in- 
strument. We  must  have  some  music  after  dinner,  eh,  Lydia? 
— Do  you  like  Mendelssohn?"  (He  gave  the  word  an  exag- 
geratedly German  pronunciation).  "My  daughter  plays  some 
of  the — um — the  Lieder  ohne  Worte — um,  yes — the  Songs 
Without  Words,  you  know." 

"I  like  some  of  Mendelssohn,"  said  Speed. 

He  looked  across  at  the  girl.  She  was  blushing  furiously, 
with  her  eyes  still  furtively  on  Clare. 

VII 

After  dinner  they  all  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
inferior  coffee  was  distributed  round  in  absurdly  diminutive 
cups.  Potter  attitudinising  over  it  like  a  high-priest  perform- 
ing the  rites  of  some  sinister  religious  ceremony.  Clare  and 
Helen  sat  together  on  one  of  the  settees,  discoursing  in- 
audibly  and  apparently  in  private;  the  Head  commenced  an 
anecdote  that  was  suggested  by  Speed's  glance  at  a  photo- 
graph on  the  mantelpiece,  a  photograph  of  a  coloured  man 
attired  in  loose-fitting  cotton  draperies.  "My  servant  when  I 
was  in  India,"  the  Head  had  informed  Speed.  "An  excellent 
fellow — most — um,  yes — faithful  and  rehable.   One  of  the 
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earliest  of  my  converts.  I  well  remember  the  first  morning 
after  I  had  engaged  him  to  look  after  me  he  woke  me  up 
with  the  words  'Chota  Hazjra,  sahib' — " 

Speed  feigning  interest,  managed  to  keep  his  eyes  inter- 
mittently on  the  two  girls.  He  wondered  if  they  were  discus- 
sing him. 

*1  said — ^*I  can't — ^um — see  Mr.  Chota  Hazra  this  time  in 
the  morning/  " 

Speed  nodded  with  a  show  of  inteUigence,  and  then,  to  be 
on  die  safe  side  if  the  joke  had  been  reached,  gave  a  slight 
titter. 

"Of  course,"  said  the  Head,  after  a  pause,  "it  was  all  my 
imperfect  knowledge  of  Hindostanee.  'Chota  hazra'  means 
— ^um,  yes — ^breakfast  I" 

Speed  laughed  loudly.  He  had  the  feeling  after  he  had 
laughed  that  he  had  laughed  too  loudly,  for  everything 
seemed  so  achingly  silent  after  the  echoes  had  died  away, 
silent  except  for  die  eternal  hiss  of  the  gas  in  the  chandeliers. 
It  was  as  if  his  laughter  had  startled  something;  he  could 
hear,  in  his  imagination,  the  faint  fluttering  of  wings  as  if 
something  had  flown  away.  A  curious  buzzing  came  into  his 
head;  he  thought  perhaps  it  might  be  due  to  the  mediocre 
Burgundy  that  he  had  drunk  with  his  dinner.  Then  for  one 
strange  unforgettable  second  he  saw  Helen's  sky-blue  eyes 
focussed  full  upon  him  and  it  was  in  them  that  he  read  a  look 
of  half-frightened  wonderment  that  sent  the  blood  tingling 
in  his  veins. 

He  said,  with  a  supreme  inward  feeling  of  recklessness:  "I 
would  love  to  hear  Miss  Ervine  play  MendelssoHD." 

He  half  expected  a  dreadful  silence  to  supervene  and 
everybody  to  stare  at  him  as  the  author  of  some  frightful  con- 
versational faux  pas;  he  had  the  feeling  of  having  done  some- 
thing deliberately  and  provocatively  unconventional.  He 
saw  the  girl's  eyes  glance  away  from  him  and  the  blush  re- 
kindle her  cheeks  in  an  instant.  It  seemed  to  him  also  that  she 
clung  closer  to  Clare  and  that  Clare  smiled  a  little,  as  a  mother 
to  a  shy  child. 

Of  course  it  was  all  a  part  of  his  acute  sensitiveness;  his 
remark  was  taken  to  be  more  than  a  touch  of  polite  gallantry. 
Mrs.  Ervine  said:  "Helen's  very  nervous,"  and  the  Head,  roU- 
ing  his  head  from  side  to  side  in  an  ecstasy  of  anticipation, 
said:  "Ah  yes,  most  certainly.  Delightful  that  will  be — ^um. 
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yes — most  delightful.  Helen,  you  must  not  disappoint  Mr. 
Speed  on  his  first  night  at  Millstead." 

She  looked  up,  shook  her  head  so  that  for  an  instant  all  her 
face  seemed  to  be  wrapped  in  yellow  flame,  and  said,  som- 
berly: "I  can't  play — please  don't  ask  me  to." 

Then  she  turned  to  Clare  and  said,  suddenly:  *1  can't 
really,  can  I,  Clare?" 

'Tfou  can,"  said  Clare,  'Tjut  you  get  nervous." 

She  said  that  calmly  and  dehberatively,  with  the  air  of  is- 
suing a  final  judgment  of  the  matter. 

"Come  now,  Helen,"  boomed  the  Head,  ponderously.  "Mr. 
Speed — um — is  very  anxious  to  hear  you.  It  is  very — um, 
yes — silly  to  be  nervous.  Come  along  now." 

There  was  a  note  in  those  last  three  words  of  sudden  harsh- 
ness, a  faint  note,  it  is  true,  but  one  that  Speed,  acutely  per- 
ceptive of  such  subtleties,  was  quick  to  hear  and  notice.  He 
looked  at  the  Head  and  once  again,  it  seemed  to  him,  the 
Head  was  as  he  had  seen  him  that  afternoon  in  the 
dark  study,  a  flash  of  malevolent  sharpness  in  his  eyes,  a  men- 
acing slope  in  his  huge  low-hanging  nose.  The  room  seemed 
to  grow  darker  and  ie  atmosphere  more  tense;  he  saw  the 
girl  leave  the  settee  and  walk  to  the  piano.  She  sat  on  the  stool 
for  a  moment  with  her  hands  poised  hesitatingly  over  the 
keyboard;  then,  suddenly,  and  at  a  furious  rate,  she  plunged 
into  the  opening  bars  of  the  Spring  Song.  Speed  had  never 
heard  it  played  at  such  an  alarming  rate.  Five  or  six  bars  from 
the  beginning  she  stopped  all  at  once,  lingered  a  moment 
with  her  hands  over  the  keys,  and  then  left  the  stool  and  al- 
most ran  the  intervening  yards  to  the  settee.  She  said,  with 
deep  passion:  "I  can't — I  don't  remember  it." 

Clare  said  protectingly:  "Never  mind,  Helen.  It  doesn't 
matter." 

Speed  said:  "^No,  of  course  not.  It's  awfully  hard  to  remem- 
ber music — at  least,  I  always  find  it  so." 

And  the  Head,  all  his  harshness  gone  and  placidity  restored 
in  its  place,  miuminred.  "Hard — um  yes — very  hard.  I  don|t 
know  how  people  manage  it  at  all.  Oh,  very  difficult,  don't 
you  think  so,  Lydia?" 

"Difficult  if  you're  nervous,"  rephed  Mrs.  Ervine,  with  her 
own  pecuhar  note  of  acidity. 
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Conversation  ambled  on,  drearily  and  with  infinite  labour, 
until  half-past  nine,  when  Clare  arose  and  said  she  must  go. 
Helen  then  rose  also  and  said  she  woidd  go  with  Clare  a  part 
of  the  way  into  the  town,  but  Mrs.  Ervine  objected  because 
Helen  had  a  cold.  Clare  said:  "Oh,  don't  trouble,  Helen,  I 
can  easily  go  alone — I'm  used  to  it,  you  know,  and  there's  a 
bright  moon." 

Speed,  feeling  that  a  show  of  gallantry  would  bring  to  an 
end  an  evening  that  had  just  begun  to  get  on  his  nerves  a  lit- 
tle, said:  "Suppose  I  see  you  home.  Miss  Harrington.  I've  got 
to  go  down  to  the  general  post-office  to  post  a  letter,  and  I 
can  quite  easily  accompany  you  as  far  as  the  High  Street." 

"There's  no  need  to,"  said  Clare.  "And  I  hope  you're  not 
inventing  that  letter  you  have  to  post." 

"I  assure  you  I'm  not,"  Speed  answered,  and  he  pulled  out 
of  his  pocket  a  letter  home  that  he  had  written  up  in  his  room 
that  afternoon. 

Clare  laughed. 

In  the  dimly-lit  hall,  after  he  had  bidden  good  night  to 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Ervine,  he  found  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing a  few  words  to  Helen  alone.  She  was  waiting  at  the  door 
to  have  a  few  final  words  with  Clare,  and  before  Clare  ap- 
peared Speed  came  up  to  her  and  began  speaking. 

He  said:  "Miss  Ervine,  please  forgive  me  for  having  been 
the  means  of  making  you  feel  uncomfortable  this  evening.  I 
had  no  idea  you  were  nervous,  or  I  shouldn't  have  dreamed 
of  asking  you  to  play.  I  know  what  nervousness  is,  because 
I'm  nervous  myself." 

She  gave  him  a  half -frightened  look  and  replied:  "Oh,  it's 
all  right,  Mr.  Speed.  It  wasn't  your  fault.  And  anyhow  it 
didn't  matter." 

She  seemed  only  half  interested.  It  was  Clare  she  was  wait- 
ing for,  and  when  Clare  appeared  she  left  Speed  by  the  door 
and  the  two  girls  conversed  a  moment  in  whispers.  They 
kissed  and  said  good  night. 

As  Potter  appeared  mysteriously  from  nowhere  and,  after 
handing  Speed  his  hat  and  gloves,  opened  the  front-door 
with  massive  dignity,  Helen  threw  her  hands  up  as  if  to  em- 
brace the  chill  night  air  and  exclaimed:  "Oh,  what  a  lovely 
moon!  I  wish  I  was  coming  with  you,  Clarel" 
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There  was  a  strange  bewildering  pathos  in  her  voice. 

Over  the  heavy  trees  and  the  long  black  pillars  of  shadow 
the  windows  of  the  dormitories  shone  like  yeUow  gems, 
piercing  the  night  with  radiance  and  making  a  pattern  of  in- 
tricate beauty  on  the  path  that  led  to  the  Headmaster's  gate. 
Sounds,  mysteriously  clear,  fell  from  everywhere  upon  the 
two  of  them  as  they  crossed  the  soft  lawn  and  came  in  view 
of  the  huge  block  of  Milner's,  all  its  windows  Ht  and  all  its 
rooms  ahve  with  commotion.  They  could  hear  the  clatter  of 
jugs  in  their  basins,  the  sudden  chorus  of  boyish  derision,  the 
strident  cry  that  pierced  the  night  like  a  rocket,  the  dull 
incessant  murmur  of  miscellaneous  soimds,  the  clap  of  hands, 
the  faint  jabber  of  a  muffled  gramophone.  Millstead  was  most 
impressive  at  this  hour,  for  it  was  the  hour  when  she  seemed 
most  of  all  immense  and  vital,  a  body  palpitating  with  warmth 
and  energy,  a  mighty  organism  which  would  swallow  the 
small  and  would  sway  even  the  greatest  of  men.  Tears,  bred 
of  a  curious  undercurrent  of  emotion,  came  into  Speed's  eyes 
as  he  reahsed  that  he  was  now  part  of  the  marvellously  con- 
trived machine. 

Out  in  the  lane  the  moon  was  white  along  one  side  of  the 
road-way,  and  here  the  Hghts  of  Millstead  pierced  through 
the  foliage  like  so  many  bright  stars.  Speed  walked  with 
Clare  in  silence  for  some  way.  He  had  nothing  particular  to 
say;  he  had  suggested  accompanying  her  home  partly  from 
mere  perfimctory  pohteness,  but  chiefly  because  he  longed 
for  a  walk  in  the  cool  night  air  away  from  the  stuffiness  of  the 
Head's  drawing-room. 

When  they  had  been  walking  some  moments  Clare  said: 
**I  wish  you  hadn't  come  with  me,  Mr.  Speed." 

He  answered,  a  trifle  vacantly:  "Why  do  you?" 

"Because  it  will  make  Helen  jealous." 

He  became  as  if  suddenly  galvanised  into  attention.  '"What! 
JealousI  Jealous! — Of  whom? — Of  what? — Of  you  having 
me  to  take  you  home?" 

Clare  shook  her  head.  "Oh,  no.  Of  you  having  me  to  take 
home." 

He  thought  a  moment  and  then  said:  "What,  really? — Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that " 

"Yes,"  she  interrupted.  "And  of  course  you  don't  under- 
stand it,  do  you? — Men  never  imderstand  Helen." 

"And  why  don't  they?" 
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''Because  Helen  doesn't  like  men,  and  men  can  never  un- 
derstand that" 

He  rejoined,  heavily  despondent:  "Then  I  expect  she  dis- 
likes me  venomously  enough.  For  it  was  I  who  asked  her  to 
play  the  piano,  wasn't  it?" 

"She  wouldn't  dislike  you  any  more  for  that,"  replied  Clare. 
"But  let's  not  discuss  her.  I  hate  gossiping  about  my  friends." 

They  chattered  intermittendy  and  inconsequently  about 
books  after  that,  and  at  the  comer  of  High  Street  she  in- 
sisted on  his  leaving  her  and  proceeding  to  the  general  post- 
office  by  the  shortest  route. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


In  the  morning  he  was  awakened  by  Hartopp  the  School 
House  porter  ringing  his  noisy  hand-bell  through  the  dormi- 
tories. He  looked  at  his  watch;  it  was  half-past  six.  There 
was  no  need  for  him  to  think  of  getting  up  yet;  he  had  no 
early  morning  form,  and  so  could  laze  for  another  hour  if  he 
so  desired.  But  it  was  quite  impossible  to  go  to  sleep  again 
because  his  mind,  once  he  became  awake,  began  turning 
over  the  incidents  of  the  day  before  and  anticipating  those 
of  the  day  to  come.  He  lay  in  bed  thinking  and  excogitating, 
listening  to  the  slow  beginnings  of  commotion  in  the  dormito- 
ries, and  watching  bars  of  yellow  sunshine  creeping  up  the 
bed  towards  his  face.  At  half-past  seven  Hartopp  tapped  at 
the  door  and  brought  in  his  correspondence.  There  was  a  let- 
ter from  home  and  a  note,  signed  by  the  Head,  giving  him 
his  work  time-table.  He  consulted  it  immediately  and  dis- 
covered that  he  was  put  down  for  two  forms  that  morning; 
four  alpha  in  drawing  and  five  gamma  in  general  supervision. 
His  letter  from  home,  headed  "Beachings  Over,  near 
Framlingay,  Essex.  Tel.  FramHngay  32.  Stations:  Framlingay 
2^  miles;  Pumphrey  Bassett  3  miles,"  ran  as  follows: 

"My  dear  Ken, — This  vdll  reach  you  on  the  first  morning 
of  term,  won't  it,  and  your  father  and  I  both  want  you  to  un- 
derstand that  we  wish  you  every  success.  It  seems  a  funny 
thing  to  do,  teaching  in  a  boardiQg-school,  but  I  suppose  it's 
all  right  if  you  like  it,  only  of  course  we  should  have  liked 
you  to  go  into  the  business.  I  hope  you  can  keep  order  with 
the  boys,  anyhow,  they  do  say  that  poor  Mr.  Hideaway  in  the 
village  has  an  awful  time,  the  boys  pour  ink  in  his  pockets 
when  he  isn't  looking.  Father  is  going  on  business  to  Australia 
very  soon  and  wants  me  to  go  with  him,  perhaps  I  may,  but 
it  sounds  an  outlandish  sort  of  place  to  go  to,  doesn't  it.  Since 
you  left  us  we've  had  to  get  rid  of  Jukes — we  found 
him  stealing  a  piece  of  tarpaulin — so  ungrateful,  isn't  it,  but 
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we've  got  another  under-gardener  now,  he  used  to  be 
at  Peverly  Court  but  left  because  the  old  duke  was  so  mean. 
Dick  goes  back  to  MarlborOugh  to-day — they  begin  the  same 
day  as  yours.  By  the  way,  why  did  you  choose  Millstead?  I'd 
never  heard  of  it  till  we  looked  it  up,  it  isn't  well-known  like 
Harrow  and  Rugby,  is  it.  We  had  old  Bennett  and  Sir  Guy 
Blatherwick  with  us  the  last  week-end,  Sir  Guy  told  us  all 
about  his  travels  in  China,  or  Japan,  I  forget  which.  Well, 
write  to  us,  won't  you,  and  drop  in  if  you  get  a  day  off  any 
time — your  affectionate  mother,  Fanny." 

After  he  had  read  it  he  washed  and  dressed  in  a  leisurely 
fashion  and  descended  in  time  for  School  breakfast  at  eight. 
Hartopp  showed  him  his  place,  at  the  head  of  number  four 
table,  and  he  was  interested  to  see  by  his  plate  a  neatly 
folded  Daily  Telegraph.  Businesslike,  he  commented  men- 
tally, and  he  was  glad  to  see  it  because  a  newspaper  is  an  ex- 
cellent cloak  for  nervousness  and  embarrassment.  His 
mother's  hint  about  his  being  possibly  a  bad  disciplinarian 
put  him  on  his  guard;  he  was  determined  to  succeed  in  this 
immensely  important  respect  right  from  the  start.  Of  course 
he  possessed  the  enormous  advantage  of  knowing  from  recent 
experience  the  habits  and  psychology  of  the  average  public- 
schoolboy. 

But  breakfast  was  not  a  very  terrible  ordeal.  The  boys 
nearest  him  introduced  themselves  and  bade  him  a  cheerful 
good  morning,  for  there  is  a  sense  of  fairness  in  schoolboys 
which  makes  them  generous  to  newcomer^,  except  where 
tradition  decrees  the  setting-up  of  some  definite  ordeal.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  meal  Pritchard  walked  over  from  one  of 
the  other  tables  and  enquired,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  for  at 
any  rate  two  or  three  of  the  boys  to  hear:  "Well,  Speed,  old 
man,  did  you  have  a  merry  carousal  at  the  Head's  last  night?" 

Speed  rephed,  a  little  coldly:  "I  had  a  pleasant  time." 

"I  suppose  now,"  went  on  Pritchard,  dropping  his  voice  a 
little,  but  still  not  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  nearest  boys  from 
hearing,  "you  realise  what  I  meant  yesterday." 

"What  was  that?" 

"When  I  said  that  you'd  find  out  soon  enough  what  she 
was  like." 

Speed  said  crisply:  "You  warned  me  yesterday  against 
talking  shop.  I  might  warn  you  now." 

"But  that  isn't  shop." 
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*^ell,  whether  it  is  or  not  I  don  t  propose  to  discuss  it — 
now — and  here/' 

Almost  without  his  being  aware  of  it  his  voice  had  risen 
somewhat,  so  that  at  this  final  pronouncement  the  boys  near- 
est him  looked  up  with  curiosity  tinged  with  poorly-concealed 
amusement.  It  was  rather  obvious  that  Pritchard  was  unpop- 
ular. 

Speed  was  sorry  that  he  had  not  exercised  greater  control 
over  his  voice,  especially  when  Pritchard,  reddening,  merely 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  went  away. 

The  boy  nearest  to  Speed  grinned  and  said  audaciously: 
"ThatTl  take  Mr.  Pritchard  down  a  peg,  sirl" 

Speed  barked  out  (to  the  boy's  bewilderment) :  "Don't  be 
impertinenti" 

For  the  rest  of  the  meal  he  held  up  the  Telegraph  as  a 
rampart  between  himself  and  the  world. 

n 

He  knew,  at  the  end  of  the  first  school  day,  that  he  had  been 
a  success,  and  that  if  he  took  reasonable  care  he  would  be 
able  to  go  on  being  a  success.  It  had  been  a  day  of  subtle 
trials  and  ordeals,  yet  he  had,  helped  rather  than  hindered  by 
his  peculiar  type  of  nervousness,  got  safely  through  them 
aU. 

Numerous  were  the  pitfalls  which  he  had  carefully 
avoided.  At  school  meals  he  had  courteously  declined  to  share 
jam  and  delicacies  which  the  nearest  to  him  offered.  If  he 
had  he  would  have  been  inundated  immediately  with  pots  of 
jam  and  boxes  of  fancy  cakes  from  all  quarters  of  the  table. 
Many  a  new  Master  at  Millstead  had  finished  his  first  meal 
with  his  part  of  the  table  looking  like  the  counter  of  an  imtidy 
grocer's  shop.  Instinct  rather  than  prevision  had  saved  Speed 
from  such  a  fate.  Instinct,  in  fact,  had  been  his  guardian  angel 
throughout  the  day;  instinct  which,  although  to  some  extent 
bom  of  his  recent  public-school  experience,  was  perhaps 
equally  due  to  that  curious  barometric  sensitiveness  that  made 
his  feelings  so  much  more  acute  and  clairvoyant  than  those 
of  other  people. 

At  dinner  in  the  Masters'  Common-Room  he  had  met  the 
majority  of  the  staff.  There  was  Garforth,  the  bursar,  a  pleas- 
ant little  man  with  a  loving-kindness  overclouded  somewhat 
by  pedantry;  Hayes-Smith,  housemaster  of  Milner's,  a  brisk. 
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bustling,  unimaginative  fellow  whose  laugh  was  more 
eloquent  than  his  words;  Ransome,  a  wizened  Voltairish  clas- 
sical master,  morbidly  ashamed  of  being  caught  in  possession 
of  any  emotion  of  any  kind;  Lavery,  housemaster  of  North 
House  (conmionly  called  Lavery's),  whose  extraordinary 
talent  for  delegating  authority  enabled  him  to  combine  lazi- 
ness and  eflBciency  in  a  way  both  marvellous  and  enviable; 
and  Poulet,  the  French  and  German  Master,  who  spoke  far 
better  English  than  anybody  in  the  Common-Room,  except, 
perhaps,  Garforth  or  Ransome.  Then,  of  course,  there  was 
Clanwell,  whom  Speed  had  already  met;  Clanwell,  better 
known  "Fishcake,"  a  sporting  man  of  great  vigour  who  would, 
from  time  to  time,  astonish  the  world  by  donning  a  black  suit 
and  preaching  from  the  Millstead  pulpit  a  sermon  of  babbling 
meekness.  Speed  hked  him;  liked  all  of  them,  in  fact,  better 
than  he  did  Pritchard. 

At  diimer,  Pritchard  sat  next  to  him  on  one  side  and  Clan- 
well on  the  other.  Pritchard  showed  no  malice  for  the 
incident  of  that  morning's  breakfast-time,  and  Speed,  a  Httle 
contrite,  was  affable  enough.  But  for  all  that  he  did  not  like 
Pritchard. 

Pritchard  asked  him  if  he  had  got  on  all  right  that  day,  and 
Speed  replied  that  he  had.  Then  Pritchard  said:  "Oh,  well 
of  course,  the  first  day's  always  easy.  It's  after  a  week  or  so 
that  you'll  find  things  a  bit  trying.  The  first  night  you  take, 
prep,  for  instance.  It's  a  sort  of  school  tradition  that  they  al- 
ways try  and  rag  you  that  night." 

Clanwell,  overhearing,  remarked  fiercely:  "Anyway,  Speed, 
take  my  tip  and  don't  imagine  it's  a  school  tradition  that  any 
Master  lets  himself  be  ragged." 

Speed  laughed.  "I'll  remember  that,"  he  said. 

He  remembered  it  on  the  following  Wednesday  night 
when  he  was  down  to  take  evening  preparation  from  seven 
until  half -past  eight.  Preparation  for  the  whole  school,  except 
prefects,  was  held  in  Millstead  Big  Hall,  a  huge  vault-hke 
chamber  in  which  desks  were  ranged  in  long  rows  and  where 
the  Master  in  charge  sat  on  high  at  a  desk  on  a  raised  dais.  No 
more  subtle  and  searching  test  of  disciplinary  powers  could 
have  been  contrived  than  this  supervision  of  evening  prep- 
aration, for  the  room  was  so  big  that  it  was  impossible  to  see 
clearly  from  the  Master's  desk  to  the  far  end,  and  besides 
that,  the  acoustics  were  so  peculiar  that  conversations  in  some 
parts  of  the  room  were  practically  inaudible  except  from  very 
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close  quarters.  A  new  master  suffered  additional  handicap  in 
being  ignorant  of  the  names  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  boys. 

At  dinner,  before  the  ordeal,  the  Masters  in  the  Common- 
Room  had  given  Speed  jocular  advice.  "Whatever  you  do, 
watch  that  they  don't  get  near  the  electric-light  switches," 
said  Clanwell.  Pritchard  said;  "When  old  Blenldnsop  took  his 
first  prep  they  switched  off  the  lights  and  then  took  his  trou- 
sers off  and  poured  ink  over  his  legs."  Garforth  said:  "What- 
ever you  do,  don't  lose  your  temper  and  hit  anybody. 
It  doesn't  pay."  "Best  to  walk  up  and  down  the  rows  if  you 
want  them  to  stop  talking,"  said  Ransome.  Pritchard  said: 
"If  you  do  that  they'll  beat  time  to  your  steps  with  their  feet." 
Poulet  remarked  reminiscently:  "When  I  took  my  first  prep 
they  started  a  gramophone  somewhere,  and  I  guessed  they'd 
hidden  it  well,  so  I  said:  'Gentlemen,  anyone  who  interrupts 
the  music  will  have  a  hundred  lines  1'  They  laughed  and  were 
quite  peaceable  afterwards." 

Speed  said,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meal:  "I'm  much 
obhged  to  everybody  for  the  advice.  I'll  try  to  remember 
all  of  it,  but  I  guess  when  I'm  in  there  I  shall  just  do  what- 
ever occurs  to  me  at  the  moment."  To  which  Clanwell 
replied,  putting  a  hand  on  Speed's  shoulder:  "You  couldn't 
do  better,  my  lad." 

Speed  was  very  nervous  as  he  took  his  seat  on  the  dais  at 
five  to  seven  and  watched  the  school  straggling  to  their 
places.  They  came  in  quietly  enough,  but  there  was  an  at- 
mosphere of  subdued  expectancy  of  which  Speed  was  keenly 
conscious;  the  boys  stared  about  them,  grinned  at  each  other, 
seemed  as  ff  they  were  waiting  for  something  to  happen. 
Nevertheless,  at  nve  past  seven  all  was  perfectly  quiet  and 
orderly,  although  it  was  obvious  that  little  work  was  being 
done.  Speed  felt  rather  as  if  he  were  sitting  on  a  powder- 
magazine,  and  there  was  a  sense  in  which  he  was  eager  for 
the  storm  to  break. 

At  about  a  quarter-past  seven  a  banging  of  desk-hds  began 
at  the  far  end  of  the  hall. 

He  stood  up  and  said,  quietly,  but  in  a  voice  that  carried 
well:  "I  don't  want  to  be  hard  on  anybody,  so  I'd  better  warn 
you  that  I  shall  pimish  any  disorderliness  very  severely." 

There  was  some  tittering,  and  for  a  moment  or  so  he  won- 
dered if  he  had  made  a  fool  of  himself. 

Then  he  saw  a  bright,  rather  pleasant-faced  boy  in  one  of 
the  back  rows  deliberately  raise  a  desk-lid  and  drop  it  with 
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a  bang.  Speed  consulted  the  map  of  the  desks  that  was  in 
front  of  him  and  by  counting  down  the  rows  discovered  the 
boy's  name  to  be  Worsley.  He  wondered  how  the  name 
should  be  pronoimced — whether  the  first  syllable  should 
rhyme  with  "purse"  or  with  "horse."  Instinct  in  him,  that  im- 
canny  feeling  for  atmosphere,  embarked  him  on  an  outra- 
geously bold  adventure,  nothing  less  than  a  piece  of 
facetiousness,  the  most  dangerous  weapon  in  a  new  Master's 
armoury,  and  the  one  most  of  all  likely  to  recoil  on  himself. 
He  stood  up  again  and  said:  "Wawsley  or  Wurssley — how- 
ever you  call  yourself — you  have  a  hundred  lines  I" 

The  whole  assembly  roared  with  laughter.  That  frightened 
him  a  little.  Supposing  they  did  not  stop  laughingl  He  remem- 
bered an  occasion  at  his  own  school  when  a  class  had  ragged 
a  certain  Master  very  neatly  and  subtly  by  pretending  to  go 
oflF  into  hysterics  of  laughter  at  some  trifling  witticism  of  his. 

When  the  laughter  subsided,  a  lean,  ratiier  clever-looking 
boy  rose  up  in  the  front  row  but  one  and  said,  impudently: 
"Please  sir,  I'm  Worsley.  I  didn't  do  anything." 

Speed  replied  promptly:  "Oh,  didn't  you?  Well,  you've 
got  a  hundred  lines,  anyway." 

"What  for,  sir" — in  hot  indignation. 

"For  sitting  in  your  wrong  desk." 

Again  the  assembly  laughed,  but  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  respectfulness  that  underlay  the  merriment.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  rest  of  the  evening  passed  entirely  with- 
out incident.  After  the  others  had  gone,  and  when  the  school- 
beU  had  rung  for  evening  chapel,  Worslev  came  up  to  the 
dais  accompanied  by  the  pleasant-faced  boy  who  dropped 
the  desk-lid.  Worsley  pleaded  for  the  remission  of  his  hun- 
dred lines,  and  the  other  boy  supported  him,  urging  that  it 
was  he  and  not  Worsley  who  had  dropped  the  Ud. 

"And  what  is  your  name?"  asked  Speed. 

"Naylor,  sir." 

"Very  well,  Naylor,  you  and  Worsley  can  share  the  hun- 
dred lines  between  you."  He  added  smiling:  "I've  no  doubt 
you're  neither  of  you  worse  than  anybody  else  but  you  must 
pay  the  penalty  of  being  pioneers." 

They  went  away  laughing. 

That  night  Speed  went  into  Clanwell's  room  for  a  chat  be- 
fore bedtime,  and  Clanwell  congratulated  him  fulsomely  on 
his  successful  passage  of  the  ordeal.  "As  a  matter  of  fact," 
Clanwell  said,  "I  happen  to  know  that  they'd  prepared  a  star 
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benefit  performance  for  you  but  that  you  put  them  oflF,  some- 
how, from  the  beginning.  The  prefects  get  to  hear  of  these 
things  and  they  tell  me.  Of  course,  I  don't  take  any  official 
note  of  them.  It  doesn't  matter  to  me  what  plans  people  make 
— it's  when  any  are  put  into  execution  that  I  wake  up.  Any- 
how, you  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  members  of 
School  House  subscribed  over  fifteen  shillings  to  purchase 
fireworks  which  they  were  going  to  let  ofiF  after  the  switches 
had  been  turned  ofi^!  Alas  for  fond  hopes  ruined!" 

Clanwell  and  Speed  leaned  back  in  their  armchairs  and 
roared  with  laughter. 


m 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  Hfe  at  Millstead,  Speed  was 
perfectly  happy.  He  seemed  to  have  surmounted  easily  all 
the  difficulties  that  had  confronted  or  that  could  confront  him, 
and  now  there  stretched  away  into  the  future  an  end- 
less succession  of  glorious  days  spent  tirelessly  in  the  work 
that  he  loved.  For  he  loved  teaching.  He  loved  boys.  When 
he  got  over  his  preliminary,  and  in  some  ways  rather  helpful 
nervousness  he  was  thoroughly  at  home  with  all  of  them.  He 
invited  those  in  his  house  to  tea,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  al- 
most every  afternoon.  He  took  a  deep  and  individual  interest 
in  all  who  showed  distinct  artistic  or  musical  abilities.  He 
plimged  adventurously  into  the  revolutionising  of  the 
School's  arts  curriculum;  he  dreamed  of  organising  an  exhibi- 
tion of  art  work  in  time  for  Speech  Day,  of  reviving  the  mor- 
ibund School  musical  society,  of  getting  up  concerts  of  cham- 
ber music,  of  entering  the  School  choir  for  musical  festivals. 
All  the  hot  enthusiasm  of  youth  he  poured  ungrudgingly  into 
the  service  of  Millstead,  and  Millstead  rewarded  him  by 
liking  him  tremendously.  The  boys  liked  him  because  he  was 
yoimg  and  agreeable,  yet  not  condescendingly  so;  besides, 
he  could  play  a  game  of  cricket  that  was  so  good-naturedly 
mediocre  that  nobody,  after  witnessing  it,  could  doubt  that 
he  was  a  fellow  of  like  capabilities  with  the  rest.  The  Masters 
liked  him  because  he  was  energetic  and  efficient  and  did  not 
ally  himself  with  any  particular  set  or  clique  among  them. 

Clanwell  said  to  him  one  evening:  "I  hope  you  won't 
leave  at  the  end  of  the  term,  Speed." 

Speed  said:  **Why  on  earth  should  I?" 
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"We  sometimes  find  that  people  who 're  either  very  good 
or  very  bad  do  so.  And  you're  very  good." 

"I'm  so  glad  you  think  so."  His  face  grew  suddenly  boyish 
with  blushes. 

"We  all  think  so.  Speed.  And  the  Head  hkes  you.  We  hope 
you'll  stay." 

"Ill  stay  all  right.  I'm  too  happy  to  want  to  go  away." 

Clanwell  said  meditatively:  "It's  a  fine  hfe  if  you're  cut 
out  for  it,  isn't  it?  I  sometimes  think  there  isn't  a  &ier  life  in 
the  whole  world." 

"I've  always  thought  that." 

"I  hope  you  always  will  think  it." 

"And  I  hope  so  too." 

Summer  weather  came  like  a  strong  flood  about  ten  days 
after  the  opening  of  term,  and  then  MiUstead  showed  herself 
to  him  in  aU  her  serene  and  matchless  beauty.  He  learned  to 
know  and  expect  the  warm  simshine  waking  him  in  the  morn- 
ings and  creeping  up  the  bed  till  it  dazzled  his  eyes; 
he  learned  to  laiow  and  to  love  the  plick-plock  of  the  cricket 
that  was  his  music  as  he  sat  by  the  open  window  many  an 
afternoon  at  work.  And  at  night  time,  when  the  flaring  gas 
jets  winked  in  all  the  tiny  windows  and  when  there  came  up- 
wards the  cheerful  smell  of  coffee-making  in  the  studies,  it 
was  all  as  if  some  subtle  alchemy  were  at  work,  transforming 
his  soul  into  the  mould  and  form  of  MiUstead.  Something  fine 
and  mighty  was  in  the  place,  and  his  soul,  passionately  eager 
to  yield  itself,  craved  for  that  full  possession  which  MiUstead 
brought  to  it.  The  speU  was  swift  and  glorio\>s.  Sometimes  he 
thought  of  MiUstead  almost  as  a  lover;  he  would  stroU  round 
at  night  and  drink  deep  of  the  witchery  that  love  put  into  aU 
that  he  saw  and  heard;  the  sounds  of  feet  scampering  along 
the  passage  outside  his  door,  the  cold  lawns  with  the  moon 
white  upon  them,  the  soft  delicious  flower-scents  that  rose  up 
to  his  bedroom  window  at  night.  The  chapel  seemed  to  him, 
to  put  it  epigrammatically,  far  more  important  because  it  be- 
longed to  MiUstead  than  because  it  belonged  to  Christ.  MiU- 
stead, stiff-collared  and  black-coated  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
and  wondering  what  on  earth  it  should  do  with  itself  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  touched  him  far  more  deeply  than  did  the 
chatter  of  some  smooth-voiced  imjwrted  divine  who  knew 
MiUstead  only  from  spending  a  bored  week-end  at  the  Head's 
house.  To  Speed,  sitting  in  the  Master's  pew,  and  giving  vent 
to  his  ever-ready  imagination,  MiUstead  seemed  a  personifica- 
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tion  of  all  that  was  youthful  and  clear-spirited  and  unwilling 
to  pay  any  more  than  merely  respectful  attention  to  the  ex- 
hortations of  elders. 

He  did  not  sentimentalise  over  it.  He  was  not  old  enough 
to  think  regretfully  of  his  own  school-days.  It  was  the  present, 
the  present  leaning  longingly  in  the  arms  of  the  future,  that 
wove  its  subtle  a^d  gracious  spell.  He  did  not  kindle  to  the 
trite  rhapsodies  of  middle-aged  "old  boys.**  The  "Thoughts 
of  an  Old  Millsteadian  on  Revisiting  the  School  Chapel," 
published  in  the  school  magazine,  stirred  him  not  at  all.  But 
to  wander  about  on  a  dark  night  and  to  find  his  feet 
beautifully  at  ease  upon  curious  steps  and  corridors  gave  him 
pangs  of  exquisite  lover-Hke  intimacy;  he  was  a  "new  boy," 
eager  for  the  future,  not  an  "old  boy"  sighing  for  the  past. 

And  all  this  was  accomplished  so  swiftly  and  eflFortlessly, 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  beginning  at  the  school  it  was  as  if 
Millstead  had  filled  a  void  in  his  soul  that  had  been  gaping 
for  it 

Only  one  spot  in  the  whole  place  gave  him  a  feeling  of 
discomfort,  and  that  was  the  Headmaster's  study.  The  feel- 
ing of  apprehension,  of  sinister  attraction,  that  had  come  upon 
him  when  first  he  had  entered  it,  lessened  as  time  and  custom 
wore  it  away;  yet  still,  secretly  and  in  shadow,  it  was  there. 
All  the  sadness  and  pathos  of  a  world  seemed  to  be  con- 
gregated in  the  dark  study,  and  to  come  out  of  it  into  the 
sunlit  corridors  of  the  school  was  like  the  swift  passing  from 
the  minor  into  the  major  key. 

IV 

On  Fridays  he  had  an  early  morning  form  before  breakfast 
and  then  was  completely  free  until  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, so  that  if  the  weather  were  suflRciently  enticing 
he  could  fill  the  basket  on  his  bicycle  with  books  and 
go  cycling  along  the  sweet-smeUing  sunlit  lanes.  Millstead 
was  just  on  the  edge  of  the  fen  district;  in  one  direction  the 
flat  lands  stretched  illimitably  to  a  horizon  unbroken  as  the 
sea's  edge;  a  stem  and  lonely  country,  with  nothing  to  catch 
the  eye  save  here  and  there  the  glint  of  dyke-water  amongst 
tall  reeds  and  afar  off  some  desert  church-tower  stiff  and  stark 
as  the  mast  of  a  ship  on  an  empty  sea.  Speed  did  not  agree 
with  the  general  Common-Room  consensus  of  opinion  that 
the  scenery  round  MiUstead  was  tame  and  unattractive;  se- 
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cretly  to  him  the  whole  district  was  rich  with  wild  and  pas- 
sionate beauty,  and  sometimes  on  these  delectable  Fridays 
he  would  cycle  for  miles  along  the  flat  fen  roads  with 
the  wind  behind  him,  and  return  in  the  afternoon  by  crawling 
romantic-looking  branch-line  trains  which  always  managed 
to  remind  him  of  wild  animals,  so  completely  had  the  civihsed 
thing  been  submerged  in  the  atmosphere  of  what  it  had 
sought  to  civilise. 

But  that  was  only  on  one  side  of  Millstead.  On  the  other 
side,  and  beyond  the  rook-infested  trees  that  were  as  ram- 
parts to  the  south-west  wind,  the  lanes  curved  into  the  folds 
of  tiny  hills  and  lifted  themselves  for  a  space  on  to  the  ridge 
of  glossy  heaths  and  took  sudden  twists  into  the  secrecies 
of  red-roofed  tree-hidden  hamlets.  And  amidst  this  coimtry, 
winding  its  delicate  way  beneath  arches  of  overhanging 
greenery,  ran  the  river  Wade. 

One  Friday  morning  Speed  cycled  out  to  Parminters,  a 
village  about  three  miles  out  of  Millstead.  Here  there  was  a 
low  hill  (not  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  feet),  carpeted 
with  springy  turf  and  overlooking  innumerable  coils  of  the 
glistening  stream.  At  midday  on  a  May  morning  there  was 
something  indescribably  restful,  drowsy  almost,  in  the  scene; 
the  hill  dropped  by  a  sudden  series  of  grassy  terraces  into 
the  meadows,  and  there  was  quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  lush 
grass  land  between  the  foot  of  the  slope  and  the  river  bank. 
It  was  an  entrancing  spectacle,  one  to  watch  rather  than  to 
see;  the  silken  droop  of  the  meadows,  the  waves  of  alternate 
shadow  and  sunlight  passing  over  the  long  passes,  the  dark 
patches  of  the  landscape  which  drifted  eastwards  with  the 
clouds.  The  sun,  when  it  pierced  their  white  edges  and  came 
sailing  into  the  blue,  was  full  of  warmth  and  beauty,  warmth 
that  awakened  myriads  of  insects  to  a  drowsy  buzzing  con- 
tentment and  beauty  that  lay  like  a  soft  veil  spread  across  the 
world.  Speed,  with  a  bundle  of  four  alpha  geography  essays 
in  his  pocket  (he  had,  after  all,  decided  that  he  was  compe- 
tent to  teach  conmiercial  geography  to  the  lower  forms),  lay 
down  amongst  the  deep  grass  and  lit  a  pipe. 

He  marked  a  few  of  the  essays  and  then,  smoking  comfort- 
ably, settled  to  a  contented  gaze  across  the  valley.  It  was 
then,  not  until  he  had  been  there  some  while,  though,  that 
he  saw  amidst  the  tall  grasses  of  the  meadows  a  splash  of  blue 
in  the  midst  of  the  deep  green.  It  is  strange  that  at  first  he 
did  not  recognise  her.  He  saw  only  a  girl  in  a  pale  blue  dress 
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stooping  to  pick  grasses.  She  was  hatless  and  golden-haired, 
and  in  one  hand  she  bore  a  bunch  of  something  purple,  some 
kind  of  long  grass  whose  name  he  did  not  know.  He 
watched  her  at  first  exactly  as  he  might  have  watched  some 
perfect  theatrical  spectacle,  with  just  that  land  of  detached 
admiration  and  rich  impersonal  enchantment.  The  pose  of  her 
as  she  stooped,  the  flaunt  of  the  grasses  in  her  hand, 
the  movement  of  her  head  as  she  tossed  back  her  laughing 
hair,  the  winding  yellow  path  she  trampled  across  the  mead- 
ows: all  these  things  he  watched  and  strangely  admired. 

He  lay  watching  for  a  long  while,  still  without  guessing 
who  she  was,  till  the  sun  went  in  behind  a  cloud  and  he  felt 
drowsy.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  leaned  back  cushioned 
amongst  the  turf. 

V 

He  woke  with  a  sensation  of  intense  chilliness;  the  sun  had 
gone  in  and  even  its  approximate  position  in  the  sky  could 
not  be  determined  because  of  the  heaviness  of  the  clouds.  He 
looked  at  his  watch;  it  was  ten  minutes  past  one;  he 
must  have  slept  for  over  an  hour. 

The  sky  was  almost  the  most  sinister  thing  he  ever  saw. 
In  the  east  a  faint  deathly  pallor  hung  over  the  horizon,  but 
the  piling  clouds  from  the  west  were  pushing  it  over  the  edge 
of  the  world.  That  faint  pallor  dissolved  across  the  sky  into 
the  greyness  deepening  into  a  western  horizon  of  pitch 
black.  Here  and  there  diis  was  shot  through  with  streaks  of 
dull  and  sombre  flame  as  if  each  of  the  hills  in  that  dark  land 
was  a  sulky  volcano.  It  was  cold,  and  yet  the  wind  that  blew 
in  from  the  gloom  was  strangely  oppressive;  the  grasses 
bent  low  as  if  weighed  down  by  its  passing.  Deep  in  the 
cleft  by  Parminters  the  river  gleamed  like  a  writhing  ven- 
omous snake,  the  sky  giving  it  the  dull  shimmer  of  pewter. 
To  descend  across  those  dark  meadows  to  the  coils  of  the 
stream  seemed  somehow  an  adventure  of  curious  and  inscru- 
table horror.  Speed  stood  up  and  looked  far  into  the  vaUey. 
The  whole  scene  seemed  to  him  unnatural;  the  darkness  was 
weird  and  bajffling;  the  clouds  were  the  grim  harbingers  of 
a  thunderstorm.  And  to  him  there  seemed  momentarily  a 
strangeness  in  the  aspect  of  everything;  something  deep  and 
fearsome,  imminent,  perhaps,  with  tragedy.  He  felt  within 
him  a  sombre  presaging  excitement 
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It  began  to  rain,  quietly  at  first,  then  faster,  faster,  and  at 
last  overwhelmingly.  He  had  brought  no  mackintosh.  He 
stuffed  the  essays  into  his  coat  pocket,  swung  his  bicycle  off 
the  turf  where  he  had  laid  it,  and  began  to  run  down  the  hill 
with  it.  His  aim  was  to  get  to  the  village  and  shelter  some- 
where till  the  storm  was  over.  Halfway  down  he  paused  to 
put  up  his  coat-collar,  and  there,  looking  across  the  meadows, 
he  saw  again  that  girl  in  the  pale-blue  dress.  He  was  nearer 
to  her  now  and  recognised  her  immediately.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  loose-fitting  and  rather  dilapidated  frock  which  the  down- 
pour of  rain  had  already  made  to  cling  to  the  soft  curves  of 
her  body;  round  her  throat,  tightly  twined,  was  a  striped 
scarf  which  Speed,  quick  to  like  or  to  dislike  what  he  saw, 
decided  was  absolutely  and  garishly  ugly.  And  yet  im- 
mediately he  felt  a  swift  tightening  of  his  affection  for  her, 
for  Millstead  was  like  that,  full  of  stark  uglinesses  that  were 
beautiful  by  their  intimacy.  .  .  .  She  saw  him  and  stopped. 
Details  of  her  at  that  moment  encumbered  his  memory  ever 
afterwards.  She  was  about  twenty  yards  from  him  and  he 
could  see  a  most  tremendous  wrist-watch  that  she  wore — ^an 
ordinary  pocket  watch  clamped  on  to  a  strap.  And  from  the 
outside  pocket  of  her  dress  there  protruded  the  chromatic 
cover  of  a  threepenny  novelette.  (Had  she  read  it?  Was  she 
going  to  read  it?  Did  she  like  it?  he  wondered  swiftly.)  She 
still  carried  that  bunch  of  grasses,  now  rather  soiled  and  be- 
draggled, tightly  in  her  hand.  He  imagined,  in  the  curiously 
vivid  way  that  was  so  easy  to  him,  the  damp  feel  of  her  palm; 
the  heat  and  perspiration  of  it:  somehow  this.again,  a  symbol 
of  secret  and  bodily  intimacy,  renewed  in  him  that  sudden 
kindling  affection  for  her. 

He  called  out  to  her:  **Miss  Ervinel" 

She  answered,  a  little  shyly:  **Oh,  how  are  you,  Mr. 
Speed?" 

"Rather  wet  just  at  present,"  he  replied,  striding  over  the 
tufts  of  thick  grass  towards  her.  "And  you  appear  to  be  even 
wetter  than  I  am.  I'm  afraid  we're  in  for  a  severe  thunder- 
storm. 

''Oh  well,  I  don't  mind  thunderstorms." 

"You  ought  to  mind  getting  wet."  He  paused,  uncertain 
what  to  say  next.  Then  instinct  made  him  suddenly  begin 
to  talk  to  her  as  he  might  have  done  to  a  small  child.  "My 
dear  yoimg  lady,  you  don't  suppose  I'm  going  to  leave  you 
here  to  get  drenched  to  the  skin,  do  you?" 
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She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  said:  **I  don't  know  what 
you're  going  to  do." 

"Have  you  had  anything  to  eat?" 

**I  don't  want  anything." 

**Well,  I  suggest  that  we  get  into  the  village  as  quick  as  we 
can  and  stay  there  till  the  rain  stops.  I  was  also  going  to  sug- 
gest that  we  spent  the  time  in  having  lunch,  but  as  you  don't 
want  anything,  we  needn't." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  wait  in  the  village,  Mr.  Speed.  I  was 
just  going  to  start  for  home  when  it  came  on  to  rain." 

Speed  said:  "Very  well,  if  you  want  to  get  home  you  must 
let  me  take  you.  You're  not  going  to  walk  home  through  a 
thunderstorm.  Well  have  a  cab  or  something." 

**And  do  you  really  think  you'll  get  a  cab  in  Parminters?" 

He  answered:  "I  always  have  a  good  try  to  get  anything  I 
want  to." 

For  all  her  protests  she  came  with  him  down  the  meadow 
and  out  into  the  sodden  lane.  As  they  passed  the  gate  the  first 
flash  of  lightning  lit  up  the  sky,  followed  five  seconds  after 
by  a  crash  of  thimder. 

"Therel"  he  exclaimed  triumphantly,  as  if  the  thunder  and 
lightning  somehow  strengthened  his  position  with  her:  "You 
wouldn't  like  to  walk  to  Millstead  through  that,  would  you?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  looked  at  him  as  if  she 
hated  his  interference  yet  foimd  it  irresistible. 

VI 

It  was  altogether  by  good  luck  that  he  did  get  a  cab  in  the 
village;  a  Millstead  cab  had  brought  some  people  into 
Parminters  and  was  just  setting  back  empty  on  the  return 
journey  when  Speed  met  it  in  the  narrow  lane.  Once  again, 
this  time  as  he  opened  the  cab-door  and  handed  her  inside, 
he  gave  her  that  look  of  triumph,  though  he  was  well  aware 
of  tibe  luck  that  he  had  had.  Inside  on  the  black  leather  cush- 
ions he  placed  in  a  conspicuously  central  position  his  hat  and 
his  bundle  of  essays,  and,  himself  occupying  one  comer, 
invited  her  to  take  the  other.  All  the  time  the  driver  was 
bustling  roimd  lifting  the  bicycle  on  to  the  roof  and  tying  it 
securely  down.  Speed  sat  in  his  comer,  damp  to  the  sldn, 
watching  her  and  remembering  that  Miss  Harrington  had  told 
him  that  she  hated  men.  All  the  way  during  that  three-mile 
ride  back  to  Millstead,  with  the  swishing  of  the  rain  and  the 
occasional  thimder  and  the  steady  jog-trot  of  the  horse's  hoofs 
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mingling  together  in  a  memorable  medley  of  somid.  Speed 
sat  snugly  in  his  comer,  watching  and  wondering. 

Not  much  conversation  passed  between  them.  When  they 
were  nearing  Millstead,  Speed  said:  *The  other  day  as 
I  passed  near  your  drawing-room  window  I  heard  somebody 
playing  the  Chopin  waltzes.  Was  it  you?" 

"It  might  have  been." 

He  continued  after  a  pause:  **!  see  there's  a  Chopin  recital 
advertised  in  the  town  for  next  Monday  week.  Zobiesld,  the 
Polish  pianist,  is  coming  up.  Would  you  care  to  come  with 
me  to  it?" 

It  was  very  daring  of  him  to  say  that,  and  he  knew  it.  She 
coloured  to  the  roots  of  her  wet-gold  hair,  and  replied,  after 
a  silence:  **McHiday,  though,  isn't  it? — I'm  afraid  I  couldn't 
manage  it.  I  always  see  Clare  on  Mondays." 

He  answered  instantly:  *'Bring  Clare  as  well  then." 

**I — I  don't  think  Clare  would  be  interested,"  she  replied, 
a  little  confused.  She  added,  as  if  trying  to  make  up  for  having 
rejected  his  offer  rather  rudely:  **Clare  and  I  don't  get  many 
chances  of  seeing  each  other.  Only  Mondays  and  Wednes- 
day afternoons." 

"But  I  see  you  with  her  almost  every  day." 

**Yes,  but  only  for  a  few  minutes.  Mondays  are  the  only 
evenings  that  we  have  wholly  to  ourselves." 

He  thought,  but  did  not  dare  to  say:  And  is  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  you  must  have  those  evenings  wholly  to  your- 
selves? 

He  said  thoughtfully:  *1  see."  • 

He  said  nothing  further  imtil  the  cab  drew  up  outside  the 
main  gate  of  Millstead  School.  He  was  going  to  tell  the  driver 
to  proceed  inside  as  far  as  the  porch  of  the  Head's  house,  but 
she  said  she  would  prefer  to  get  out  there  and  walk  across  the 
lawns.  He  smiled  and  helped  her  out  As  he  looked  inside  the 
cab  again  to  see  if  he  had  left  any  papers  behind  he  saw  that 
the  gaudily-coloured  novelette  had  fallen  out  of  her  pocket 
and  on  to  the  floor.  He  picked  it  up  and  handed  it  to  her. 
**You  dropped  this,"  he  said  merely.  She  stared  at  him  for 
several  seconds  and  then  took  it  almost  sulkily. 

"I  suppose  I  can  read  what  I  like,  anyway,"  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  sudden  hot  torrent  of  indignation. 

He  smiled,  completely  astonished,  yet  managed  to  say, 
blandly:  "I'm  sure  I  never  dreamt  of  suggesting  otherwise." 

He  could  see  then  from  her  eyes,  half -filling  with  tears  of 
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humiliation,  that  she  realised  that  she  had  needlessly  made  a 
fool  of  herself. 

"Please — please — don't  come  with  me  any  further,"  she 
said,  awkwardly.  "And  thanks — thanks — very  much — for 
— for  bringing  me  back." 

He  smiled  again  and  raised  his  hat  as  she  darted  away 
across  the  wet  lawns.  Then,  after  paying  the  driver,  he 
walked  straightway  into  the  school  and  down  into  the 
prefects'  bathroom,  where  he  turned  on  the  scalding  hot  wa- 
ter with  jubilant  anticipation. 

vn 

The  immediate  result  of  the  incident  was  an  invitation  to 
dine  at  the  Head's  a  few  days  later.  "It  was  very — imi,  yes — 
thoughtful  and  considerate  of  you,  Mr.  Speed,"  said  the 
Head,  mumblingly.  "My  daughter — a  heedless  child — just 
like  her  to  omit  tie — um — precaution  of  taking  some — um, 
yes — ^protection  against  any  possible  change  in  the  weather." 

"I  was  rather  in  the  same  boat  myself,  sir,"  said  Speed, 
laughing.  **The  thunderstorm  was  quite  unexpected." 

**Um  yes,  quite  so.  Quite  so."  The  Head  paused  and  added, 
with  apparent  inconsequence:  "My  daughter  is  quite  a  child, 
Mr.  Speed — loves  to  gather  flowers — um — ^botany,  you  know, 
and — um — so  forth." 

Speed  said:  "Yes,  I  have  noticed  it." 

Dinner  at  the  Head's  house  was  less  formal  than  on  the 
previous  occasion.  It  was  a  Monday  evening  and  Clare  Har- 
rington was  there.  Afterwards  in  the  drawing-room  Speed 
played  a  few  Chopin  studies  and  Mazurkas.  He  did  not  at- 
tempt to  get  into  separate  conversation  with  Miss  Ervine;  he 
chatted  amiably  wiA  the  Head  while  the  two  girls  gossiped 
by  themselves.  And  at  ten  o'clock,  pleading  work  to  do  before 
bed,  he  arose  to  go,  leaving  the  girls  to  make  their  own  ar- 
rangements. Miss  Ervine  said  good-bye  to  him  with  a  shyness 
in  which  he  thought  he  detected  a  touch  of  wistfulness. 

When  he  got  up  to  his  own  room  he  thought  about  her  for 
a  long  while.  He  tried  to  settle  down  to  an  hour  or  so  of  mark- 
ing books,  but  found  it  impossible.  In  the  end  he  went  down- 
stairs and  let  himself  outside  into  the  school  grounds  by  his 
own  private  key.  It  was  a  glorious  night  of  starshine,  and  all 
the  roofs  were  pale  with  the  brightness  of  it.  Wafts  of 
perfume  from  the  flowers  and  shrubbery  of  the  Head's  gar- 
den accosted  him  gently  as  he  turned  the  comer  by  the 
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chapel  and  into  the  winding  tree-hidden  path  that  circum- 
vented the  entire  grounds  of  Millstead.  It  was  on  such  a  night 
that  his  heart's  core  was  always  touched;  for  it  seemed  to  him 
that  then  the  strange  spirit  of  the  place  was  most  alive,  and 
that  it  came  everywhere  to  meet  him  with  open  arms, 
drenching  all  his  life  in  wild  and  unspeakable  loveliness.  Oh, 
how  happy  he  was,  and  how  hard  it  was  to  make  others  re- 
alise his  happiness!  In  the  Common-Room  his  happiness  had 
become  proverbial,  and  even  amongst  the  boys,  always 
quicker  to  notice  unhappy  than  happy  looks,  his  beaming 
smile  and  firm,  kindling  enthusiasm  had  earned  him  the  nick- 
name of  "Smiler." 

He  sat  down  for  a  moment  on  the  lowest  tier  of  the  pavilion 
seats,  those  seats  where  generations  of  Millsteadians  had  hur- 
riedly prepared  themselves  for  the  fray  of  school  and  house 
matches.  Now  the  spot  was  splendidly  silent,  with  the  cricket- 
pitch  looming  away  mistily  in  front,  and  far  behind,  over  the 
tips  of  the  high  trees,  the  winking  lights  of  the  still  noisy  dor- 
mitories. He  watched  a  bat  flitting  haphazardly  about  the 
pillars  of  the  pavilion  stand.  He  could  see,  very  faintly  in  the 
paleness,  the  score  of  that  afternoon's  match  displayed  on  the 
indicator.  Old  Millstead  parish  bells,  far  away  in  the  town, 
commenced  the  chiming  of  eleven. 

He  felt  then,  as  he  had  never  felt  before  he  came  to  Mill- 
stead, that  the  world  was  full,  brimming  full,  of  wonderful 
majestic  beauty,  and  that  now,  as  the  scented  air  swirled 
round  him  in  slow  magnificent  eddies,  it  was  searching  for 
something,  searching  with  passionate  and  infinite  desire  for 
something  that  eluded  it  always.  He  could  not  understand  or 
analyse  all  that  he  felt,  but  sometimes  lately  a  deep  shaft  of 
ultimate  feeling  would  seem  to  grip  him  round  the  body  and 
send  the  tears  swimming  into  his  eyes,  as  if  for  one  glorious 
moment  he  had  seen  and  heard  something  of  another  world. 
It  came  suddenly  to  him  now,  as  he  sat  on  the  pavihon  seats 
with  the  silver  starshine  above  him  and  the  air  full  of 
the  smells  of  earth  and  flowers;  it  seemed  to  him  that  some- 
thing mighty  must  be  abroad  in  the  world,  that  all  this  trem- 
ulous loveliness  could  not  hve  without  a  meaning,  that  he  was 
on  the  verge  of  some  strange  and  magic  revelation. 

Clear  as  bells  on  the  silent  air  came  the  soimd  of  girls' 
voices.  He  heard  a  rich,  tolling  **Good  night,  Clarel"  Then 
silence  again,  silence  in  which  he  seemed  to  know  more 
things  than  he  had  ever  known  before. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


One  afternoon  he  called  at  Harrington's,  in  the  High  Street, 
to  buy  a  book.  It  was  a  tiny  low-roofed  shop,  the  only  one  of 
its  land  in  Millstead,  and  with  the  sale  of  books  it  combined 
that  of  newspapers,  stationery,  pictures  and  fancy  goods.  It 
was  always  dark  and  shadowy,  yet,  unlike  the  Head's  study 
at  the  school,  this  gloom  possessed  a  cheerful  soothing  qual- 
ity that  made  the  shop  a  pleasant  haven  of  refuge  when  the 
pavements  outside  were  dazzling  and  sun-scorched.  It  was 
on  such  an  afternoon  that  Speed  visited  the  shop  for  the  first 
time.  Usually  he  had  no  occasion  to,  for,  though  he  dealt  with 
Harrington's,  an  errand-boy  visited  the  school  every  morning 
to  take  orders  and  saved  him  the  trouble  of  a  walk  into  the 
village.  This  afternoon,  however,  he  recollected  a  text-book 
that  he  wanted  and  had  forgotten  to  order;  besides,  the  heat 
of  the  mid-afternoon  tempted  him  to  seek  shelter  in  one  or 
other  of  the  tranquil  diamond-windowed  shops  whose  sun- 
blinds  sprawled  unevenly  along  the  street.  It  was  the  hottest 
day  of  the  term,  so  far.  A  huge  thermometer  outside  Harring- 
ton's gave  the  shade  temperature  as  a  little  over  seventy -nine; 
all  the  roadway  was  bubbling  with  little  gouts  of  soft  tar.  The 
innumerable  dogs  of  Millstead,  quarrelsome  by  nature,  had 
called  an  armistice  on  account  of  the  heat,  and  lay  languidly 
across  shady  sections  of  the  pavement.  Speed,  tanned  by  a 
week  of  successive  hot  days,  with  a  Panama  pushed  down 
over  his  forehead  to  shield  his  eyes  from  dazzle,  pushed  open 
the  small  door  and  entered  the  cool  cavern  of  the  shop. 

His  eyes,  unaccustomed  to  the  gloom,  were  blind  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  he  heard  movement  of  some  kind  behind  the 
counter.  "I  want  an  atlas  of  the  British  Isles,"  he  said,  feel- 
ing his  way  across  the  shop.  "A  school  atlas,  I  mean.  Cheap, 
rather,    you   know — about   a   shilling   or   one-and-sixpence." 

He  heard  Clare's  voice  reply:  "Yes,  Mr.  Speed,  I  know 
what  you  want.  Hot  weather,  isn't  it?" 

**Very." 

41 
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She  went  on,  searching  meanwhile  along  some  shelves: 
"Nice  of  you  not  to  bother  about  seeing  me  home  the  other 
night,  Mr.  Speed." 

He  said,  with  a  touch  of  embarrassment:  "Well,  you  see, 
you  told  me.  About — about  Miss  Ervine  getting  jealous,  you 
know." 

"It  was  nice  of  you  to  take  my  information  without  doubt- 
ing it." 

He  said,  rather  to  his  own  surprise:  "As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I'm  not  sure  that  I  don't  doubt  it.  Miss  Ervine  seems  to  me  a 
perfectly  delightful  and  natiu-al  girl,  far  too  unsophisticated 
to  be  jealous  of  anybody.  The  more  I  see  of  her  the  more  I 
like  her." 

After  a  pause  she  answered  quietly:  "Well,  I'm  not  sur- 
prised at  that." 

"I  suppose,"  he  went  on,  "vidth  her  it's  rather  the  opposite. 
I  mean,  the  more  she  sees  of  me  the  less  she  likes  me.  Isn't 

that  itr 

"I  shouldn't  think  she  Hkes  you  any  less  than  she  did  at 
first.  .  .  .  Here's  the  atlas.  It's  one  and  three — I'd  better  put 
it  on  your  accoimt,  eh?" 

*Tes,  yes,  of  course.  ...  So  you  think — " 

She  interrupted  him  quickly  with:  "Mr.  Speed,  you'd  bet- 
ter not  ask  me  what  I  think.  You're  far  more  subtle  in  under- 
standing people  than  I  am,  and  it  won't  take  you  long  to  dis- 
cover what  Helen  thinks  of  you  if  you  set  about  with 
the  intention.  .  .  .  Those  sketch-blocks  you  ordered  haven't 
come  in  yet.  .  .  .  Well,  good  aftemooni"       * 

Another  customer  had  entered  the  shop,  so  that  aU  he 
could  do  was  to  return  a  rather  dazed  "Good  afternoon"  and 
emerge  into  the  blazing  High  Street.  He  walked  back  to  the 
school  in  a  state  of  not  tmpleasant  puzzlement. 

II 

The  term  progressed,  and  towards  the  end  of  May  occurred 
the  death  of  Sir  Huntly  Polk,  Bart.,  Chairman  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  Millstead  School.  This  would  not  have  in  any  way  af- 
fected Speed  (who  had  never  even  met  Sir  Huntly)  had  not 
a  Memorial  Service  been  arranged  at  which  he  was  to  play 
Chopin's  Funeral  March  on  the  chapel  organ.  It  was  a  decent 
modem  instrument,  operated  usually  by  Raggs,  the  visiting 
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organist,  who  combined  a  past  reputation  of  great  splendour 
with  a  present  passion  for  the  vox  humana  stop;  but  Speed 
sometimes  took  the  place  of  Raggs  when  Raggs  wanted  time 
oflF.  And  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  Sir  Huntly  Polk  Memorial 
Service  Raggs  was  adjudicating  with  great  solemnity  at  a 
Northern  musical  festival. 

Speed  was  not  a  particularly  good  organist,  and  it  was  only 
reluctantly  that  he  undertook  Raggs'  duty  for  him.  For  one 
thing,  he  was  always  slightly  nervous  of  doing  things  in  pub- 
lic. And  for  another  thing,  he  would  have  to  practice  a  great 
deal  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  the  occasion,  and  he  had 
neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  for  hours  of  practice. 
However,  when  the  Head  said:  "I  know  I  can — um,  yes — 
rely  upon  you,  Mr.  Speed,"  Speed  knew  that  there  was  no 
way  out  of  it.  Besides,  he  was  feeling  his  way  in  the  school 
widi  marvellous  ease  and  accuracy,  and  each  new  duty  imder- 
taken  by  special  request  increased  and  improved  his  prestige. 

After  a  few  days'  trial  he  found  it  was  rather  pleasant  to 
climb  the  ladder  to  the  organ-loft  amid  the  rich  cool  dusk  of 
the  chapel,  switch  on  the  buzzing  motor  that  operated  the 
electric  power,  and  play,  not  only  Chopin's  Funeral  March 
but  anything  else  he  liked.  Often  he  would  merely  improvise, 
begiiming  with  a  simple  theme  annoimced  on  single  notes, 
and  broadening  and  loudening  into  climax.  Always  as  he 
played  he  could  see  the  shafts  of  sunlight  falling  amidst  the 
dusty  pews,  the  many-coloured  glitter  of  the  stained-glass 
in  the  oriel  window,  and  in  an  opaque  haze  in  the  distance 
the  white  cavern  of  the  chapel  entrance  beyond  which  all 
was  light  and  sunshine.  The  whole  eflFect,  serene  and  tran- 
quillising,  hardly  stirred  him  to  any  distinctly  religious  emo- 
tion, but  it  set  up  in  him  acutely  that  emotional  sensitiveness 
to  things  secret  and  imseen,  that  insurgent  consciousness, 
clear  as  the  sky,  yet  impossible  to  translate  into  words,  of 
deep  wells  of  meaning  beneath  all  the  froth  and  commotion 
of  his  five  passionate  senses. 

There  was  a  mirror  just  above  the  level  of  his  eyes  as  he 
sat  at  the  keyboard,  a  mirror  by  means  of  which  he  could 
keep  a  casual  eye  on  the  pulpit  and  choir-stalls  and  the  one 
or  two  front  pews.  And  one  golden  afternoon  as  he  was  play- 
ing the  adagio  movement  out  of  Beethoven's  "Sonata 
Path^tique,"  a  stray  side-glance  into  the  mirror  showed  him 
that  he  had  an  audience— of  one.  She  was  sitting  at  the  end 
of  the  front  pew  of  all,  nearest  the  lectern;  she  was  listening, 
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very  simply  and  unspectacularly.  Speed's  first  impulse  was 
to  stop;  his  second  to  switch  off  from  the  "Sonata  Pa- 
thetique"  into  something  more  blatantly  dramatic.  He  had, 
with  the  first  kindling  warmth  of  the  sensation  of  seeing  her, 
a  passionate  longing  to  touch  somehow  her  emotions,  or,  if  he 
could  not  do  that,  to  stir  her  sentimentality,  at  any  rate;  he 
would  have  played  the  most  saccharine  picture-palace  trash, 
with  vox  humana  and  tremolo  stops  combined,  if  he  had 
thought  that  by  doing  so  he  could  fill  her  eyes.  Third 
thoughts,  however,  better  than  either  the  second  or  first, 
told  him  that  he  had  better  finish  the  adagio  movement  of 
the  Sonata  before  betraying  the  fact  that  he  knew  she  was 
present.  He  did  so  accordingly,  playing  rather  well;  then, 
when  the  last  echoes  had  died  away,  he  swung  his  legs  over 
the  bench  and  addressed  her.  He  said,  in  a  conversational 
tone  that  sounded  rather  incongruous  in  its  surroundings: 
"Good  afternoon.  Miss  Ervine!" 

She  looked  up,  evidently  startled,  and  answered,  with  a 
half -smile:  "Oh,  good  afternoon,  Mr.  Speed." 

He  went  on:  "I  hope  I  haven't  bored  you.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  particular  you'd  like  me  to  play  to  you?" 

She  walked  out  of  the  pew  and  along  the  tiled  arena  be- 
tween the  choir-stalls  to  a  point  where  she  stood  gazing  di- 
rectly up  at  him.  The  organ  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir, 
perched  rather  precipitously  in  an  overhead  chamber  that 
looked  down  on  to  tiie  rest  of  the  chapel  rather  as  a  bay- 
window  looks  on  to  a  street.  To  Speed,  as  he  saw  her,  the  sit- 
uation seemed  somewhat  like  the  balcony  sc«ie  with  the  posi- 
tions of  Romeo  and  Juliet  reversed.  And  never,  he  thought, 
had  she  looked  so  beautiful  as  she  did  then,  with  her  head 
poised  at  an  upward  angle  as  if  in  mute  and  delicate  appeal, 
and  her  arms  limply  at  her  side,  motionless  and  inconspicuous, 
as  though  all  the  meaning  and  significance  of  her  were  flung 
upwards  into  the  single  soaring  glance  of  her  eyes.  A  shaft 
of  sunlight,  filtered  through  the  crimson  of  an  apostle's  robe, 
struck  her  hair  and  kindled  it  at  once  into  flame;  her  eyes, 
blue  and  laughing,  gazed  heavenwards  with  a  look  of  match- 
less tranquillity.  She  might  have  been  a  saint,  come  to  life 
out  of  the  sun-drenched  stained- glass. 

She  cried  out,  like  a  happy  child:  "Oh,  I  have  enjoyed  it, 
Mr.  Speed  1  All  of  it.  I  do  wish  I  could  come  up  there  and 
watch  you  playl" 

With  startled  eagerness  he  answered:  "Come  up  then — ^I 
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should  be  delighted!  Go  round  into  the  vestry  and  I'll  help 
you  up  the  ladder." 

Instinct  warned  him  that  she  was  only  a  child,  interested 
in  the  merely  mechanical  tricks  of  how  things  were  done;  that 
she  wanted  to  see  the  working  of  the  stops  and  pedals  more 
than  to  hear  the  music;  that  this  impulse  of  hers  did  not  be- 
token any  particular  friendliness  for  him  or  admiration  for 
his  playing.  Yet  some  secondary  instinct,  some  quick  pas- 
sionate enthusiasm,  swept  away  the  calculating  logic  of  that, 
and  made  him  a  prey  to  the  wildest  and  raptest  of  anticipa- 
tions. 

In  the  vestry  she  blushed  violently  as  he  met  her; 
she  seemed  more  a  child  than  ever  before.  And  she  scam- 
pered up  the  steep  ladder  into  the  loft  with  an  agility  that  be- 
wildered him. 

He  never  dreamt  that  she  could  so  put  away  all  fear 
and  embarrassment  of  his  presence;  as  she  clambered  up  on 
to  the  end  of  the  bench  beside  him  (for  there  was  no  seating- 
room  anywhere  else)  he  wondered  if  this  were  merely 
a  mood  of  hers,  or  if  some  real  and  deep  change  had  come 
over  her  since  their  last  meeting.  She  was  so  delicately 
lovely;  to  see  her  there,  with  her  eyes  upon  him,  so  few 
inches  from  his,  gave  him  a  curious  electrical  pricking  of  the 
sldn.  Sometimes,  he  noticed,  her  eyes  watched  his  hands 
steadily;  sometimes,  with  a  look  half-bold,  haK-timid,  they 
travelled  for  an  instant  to  his  face.  He  even  wondered,  with 
an  egotism  that  made  him  smile  inwardly,  if  she  were  think- 
ing him  good-looking. 

"Now,"  he  said,  begiiming  to  pull  out  the  necessary  stops, 
''what  shall  we  have? — *The  Moonlight  Sonata,'  eh?" 

"Yes,"  she  assented,  eagerly.  "I've  heard  Clare  talk  about 
it." 

He  played  it  to  her;  then  he  played  her  a  medley  of  Bach, 
Dvorak,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn  and  Lemare.  He  was  surprised 
and  pleased  to  discover  that,  on  the  whole,  she  preferred  the 
good  music  to  the  not  so  good,  although,  of  course,  her  mu- 
sical taste  was  completely  unsophisticated.  Mainly,  too,  it  was 
the  music  that  kept  her  attention,  though  she  had  a  consid- 
erable childish  interest  in  his  manual  dexterity  and  in  the 
mechanical  arrangement  of  the  stops  and  couplings.  She  said 
once,  in  a  pause  between  two  pieces:  "Aren't  they  strange 
hands?"  He  replied,  laughing  away  his  embarrassment;  "I 
don't  know.  Are  they?" 
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After  he  had  played,  rather  badly  but  with  great  verve, 
the  Ruy  Bias  Overture  of  Mendelssohn,  she  exclaimed:  "Oh, 
I  wish  I  could  play  like  thatl" 

He  said:  "But  you  do  play  the  piano,  don't  you?  And  I 
prefer  the  piano  to  the  organ:  it's  less  mechanical." 

She  clapped  her  hands  together  in  a  captivatingly  childish 
gestiure  of  excitement  and  said:  "Oh  yes,  the  piano's  lovely, 
isn't  it?  But  I  can't  play  well — oh,  I  wish  I  could!" 

"You  could  if  you  practised  hard  enough,"  he  answered, 
with  prosaic  encouragement.  "I  can  hear  you  sometimes,  you 
know,  when  I'm  in  my  room  at  nights  and  the  window's  open. 
I  think  you  could  become  quite  a  good  player." 

She  leaned  her  elbow  on  the  keys  and  started  in  momentary 
fright  at  the  resulting  jangle  of  soimd.  "I — I  get  so  nervous," 
she  said.  "I  don't  know  why.  I  could  never  play  except  to 
myself — and  Clare."  She  added,  slowly,  and  as  if  the  revela- 
tion had  only  barely  come  to  her:  "Do  you  know — it's  strange, 
isn't  it — I  think — ^perhaps — I  think  I  might  be  able  to  play  in 
front  of  you — now — without  being  nervous  I" 

He  laughed  boisterously  and  swung  himself  off  the  bench. 
"Very  well,  then,  that's  fine  news!  You  shall  try.  You  shall 
play  some  of  the  Chopin  waltzes  to  me.  Not  very  suitable  for 
an  organ,  but  that  doesn't  matter.  Sit  further  on  this  bench 
and  play  on  the  lower  keyboard.  Never  mind  about  the 
pedals.  And  I'll  manage  the  stops  for  you." 

She  wriggled  excitedly  into  the  position  he  had  indicated 
and,  laughing  softly,  began  one  of  the  best-known  of  the 
waltzes.  The  experiment  was  not  entirely  successful,  for  even 
an  accomplished  pianist  does  not  play  well  on  an  organ  for 
the  first  time,  nor  do  the  Chopin  waltzes  lend  themselves 
aptly  to  such  an  instrument.  But  one  thing,  and  to  Speed  the 
main  thing  of  all,  was  quite  obvious:  she  was,  as  she  had  said 
she  would  be,  entirely  free  from  nervousness  of  him.  After 
ploughing  rather  disastrously  through  a  dozen  or  so  bars  she 
stopped,  tiuned  to  him  with  flushed  cheeks  and  happy  eyes, 
and  exclaimed:  "There!  That's  enoughl  It's  not  easy  t»  play, 
is  it?" 

He  said,  smiling  down  at  her:  "No,  it's  rather  hard,  espe- 
cially at  first.  .  .  .  But  you  weren't  nervous  then,  were  you?" 

"Not  a  bit,"  she  answered,  proudly.  She  added,  with  a  note 
of  warning:  "Don't  be  surprised  if  I  am  when  you  come  in 
to  our  house  to  dinner.  I'm  always  nervous  when  fathers 
there." 
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Almost  he  added:  "So  am  I."  But  the  way  in  which  she 
had  mentioned  future  invitations  to  dinner  at  the  Head's 
house  gave  him  the  instant  feeling  that  henceforward  the 
atmosphere  on  such  occasions  would  be  subtly  difiFerent  from 
ever  before.  The  Head's  drawing-room,  with  the  baby  grand 
piano  and  the  curio-cabinets  and  the  faded  cabbage-Hke  de- 
sign of  the  carpet,  would  never  look  quite  the  same  again; 
the  Head's  drawing-room  would  look,  perhaps,  less  hke  a 
cross  between  a  lady's  boudoir  and  the  board-room  of  a  City 
company;  even  the  Head's  study  might  take  on  a  kindlier, 
less  sinister  hue. 

He  said,  still  with  his  eyes  smiling  upon  her:  "Who  teaches 
you  the  piano?" 

"A  Miss  Peacham  used  to.  I  don't  have  a  teacher  now." 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said,  beginning  to  flush  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  great  daring,  "if  you  woiild  care  to  let  me 
help  you  at  all.  I  should  be  delighted  to  do  so,  you  know, 
at  any  time.  Since — "  he  laughed  a  little — "since  you're  no 
longer  a  scrap  nervous  of  me,  you  might  find  me  useful  in 
giving  you  a  few  odd  hints." 

He  waited,  anxious  and  perturbed,  for  her  reply.  After  a 
sufficient  pause  she  answered  slowly,  as  if  thinking  it  out: 
**That  would  be — rather — fine — I  think." 

Most  inopportunely  then  the  bell  began  to  ring  for  after- 
noon-school, and,  most  inopportunely  also,  he  was  due  to 
take  five  beta  in  drawing.  Tliey  clambered  down  the  ladder, 
chatting  vivaciously  the  while,  and  at  the  vestry  door,  when 
they  separated  she  said  eagerly:  "Oh,  I've  had  such  a  good 
time,  Mr.  Speed.  Haven't  you?" 

"Rather I"  he  answered,  with  boyish  emphasis  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

That  afternoon  hour,  spent  bewilderingly  with  five  beta 
in  the  art-room  that  was  full  of  plaster  casts  and  free-hand 
models  and  framed  reproductions  of  famous  pictures,  went 
for  Speed  like  the  passage  of  a  moment.  His  heart  and  brain 
were  tingling  with  excitement,  teeming  with  suppressed  con- 
sciousness. The  green  of  the  lawns  as  he  looked  out  of  the 
window  seemed  greener  than  ever  before;  the  particles  of 
dust  that  shone  in  the  shafts  of  sunlight  seemed  to  him  each 
one  mightily  distinct;  the  glint  of  a  boy's  golden  hair  in  the 
simshine  was,  to  his  eyes,  like  a  patch  of  flame  that  momen- 
tarily put  all  else  in  a  haze.  It  seemed  to  him,  passionately  and 
tremendously,  that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  ahve; 
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more  than  that  even:  it  seemed  to  him  that  for  the  first  time 
since  the  beginning  of  all  things  life  had  come  shatteringly 
into  the  world. 

m 

"I  should  think,  Mr.  Speed,  you  have  found  out  by  now 
whether  Helen  likes  you  or  not." 

Those  words  of  Clare  Harrington  echoed  in  his  ears  as  he 
walked  amidst  the  dappled  simlight  on  the  Millstead  road. 
They  echoed  first  of  all  in  the  quiet  tones  in  which  Clare  had 
uttered  them;  next,  they  took  on  a  subtle,  meaningful  note 
of  their  own;  finally,  they  submerged  all  else  in  a  crescendo 
of  passionate  triumph.  Speed  was  almost  stupefied  by  their 
gradually  self-revealing  significance.  He  strode  on  faster,  dug 
his  heels  more  decisively  into  the  dust  of  the  roadside;  he 
laughed  aloud;  his  walking-stick  pirouetted  in  a  joyful  circle. 
To  any  passer-by  he  must  have  seemed  a  little  mad.  And  all 
because  of  a  few  words  that  Clare  Harrington,  riding  along 
the  lane  on  her  bicycle,  had  stopped  to  say  to  him. 

June,  lovely  and  serene,  had  spread  itself  out  over  Mill- 
stead  like  a  veil  of  purest  magic;  every  day  the  sun  climbed 
high  and  shone  fiercely;  every  night  the  world  slept  imder 
the  starshine;  all  the  passage  of  nights  and  days  was  one  mov- 
ing pageant  of  wonderment.  And  Speed  was  happy,  glori- 
ously, overwhelmingly  happy.  Never  in  all  his  life  before  had 
he  been  so  happy;  never  had  he  tasted,  even  to  an  infinites- 
imal extent,  the  land  of  happiness  that  bathfd  and  drenched 
him  now.  Rapturously  lovely  were  those  long  June  days,  days 
that  turned  Millstead  into  a  flaming  paradise  of  sights  and 
soimds.  In  the  mornings,  he  rose  early,  took  a  cold  plunge  in 
the  swimming-bath,  and  breakfasted  with  the  school  amidst 
the  cool  morning  freshness  that,  by  its  very  quality  of  chill, 
seemed  to  suggest  bewitchingly  the  warmth  that  was  to 
come.  Chapel  followed  breakfast,  and  after  that,  until  noon, 
his  time  was  spent  in  the  Art  and  Music  Rooms  and  the  vari- 
ous form-rooms  in  which  he  contrived  to  satisfy  parental 
avidity  for  that  species  of  geography  known  as  commercial. 
From  noon  until  mid-day  dinner  he  either  marked  books  in 
his  room  or  went  shopping  into  the  town.  EHiring  that  happy 
hour  the  cricket  was  beginning,  and  the  dining-hall  at  one 
o'clock  was  gay  with  cream  flannels  and  variously  chromatic 
blazers.  Speed  loved  the  midday  meal  with  the  school;  he 
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liked  to  chat  with  his  neighbours  at  table,  to  listen  to  the 
catalogue  of  triumphs,  anxieties,  and  anticipations  that  never 
failed  to  unfold  itself  to  the  sympathetic  hearer.  Afterwards 
he  was  free  to  spend  the  afternoon  as  he  liked.  He  might 
cycle  dreamily  along  the  sleepy  lanes  and  find  himself  at  tea- 
time  in  some  wrinkled  httle  sun-scorched  inn,  with  nothing 
to  do  but  dream  his  own  glorious  dreams  and  play  with  the 
innkeeper's  languid  dog  and  read  local  newspapers  a  fort- 
night old.  Or  he  might  stay  the  whole  afternoon  at  Millstead, 
lazily  watching  the  cricket  from  a  deck-chair  on  the  pavilion 
verandah  and  sipping  the  tuck-shop's  iced  lemonade.  Less 
often  he  would  play  cricket  himself,  never  scoring  more  than 
ten  or  a  dozen  runs,  but  fielding  vdth  a  dogged  energy  which 
occasionally  only  just  missed  deserving  the  epithet  brilliant. 
And  sometimes,  in  the  excess  of  his  enthusiasm,  he  would 
take  selected  parties  of  the  boys  to  Pangboume  Cathedral, 
some  eighteen  miles  distant,  and  show  them  the  immense 
nave  and  the  Lady  Chapel  with  the  decapitated  statues  and 
the  marvellous  stained-glass  of  the  Octagon. 

Then  dinner,  conversational  and  sometimes  boisterous,  in 
the  Masters*  Common-Room,  and  afterwards,  unless  it  were 
his  evening  for  taking  preparation,  an  hour  at  least  of  silence 
before  the  corridors  and  dormitories  became  noisy.  During 
this  hour  he  would  often  sit  by  the  open  window  in  his  room 
and  hear  the  rooks  cawing  in  the  high  trees  and  the  clankety- 
clank  of  the  roller  on  the  cricket-pitch  and  all  the  mingled 
sounds  and  commotions  that  seemed  to  him  to  make  the  si- 
lence of  the  summer  evenings  more  magical  than  ever.  Often, 
too,  he  would  hear  the  sound  of  the  Head's  piano,  a  faint 
half -pathetic  tinkle  from  below. 

Half -past  eight  let  loose  the  glorious  pandemonium;  he 
could  hear  from  his  room  the  chiming  of  the  school-bell,  and 
then,  softly  at  first,  but  soon  rising  to  a  tempestuous  flood, 
the  tide  of  invasion  sweeping  down  the  steps  of  the  Big  Hall 
and  pouring  into  the  houses.  Always  it  thrilled  him  by  its 
mere  strength  and  volume  of  sound;  thrilled  him  with  pride 
and  passion  to  think  that  he  belonged  to  this  heart  that 
throbbed  with  such  onrushing  zest  and  vitality.  Soon  the  first 
adventurous  lappings  of  the  tide  reached  the  corridor  outside 
his  room;  he  loved  the  noise  and  commotion  of  it;  he  loved 
the  shouting  and  singing  and  yelling  and  the  boisterous  laugh- 
ter; he  loved  the  faint  murmur  of  conflicting  gramophones 
and  the  smells  of  coffee  and  cocoa  that  rose  up  from  the 
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downstairs  studies;  he  loved  the  sound  of  old  Hartopp's  voice 
as  he  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  at  ten  o'clock  and  shouted, 
in  a  key  that  sent  up  a  melodious  echoing  through  all  the 
passages  and  landings:  **Time,  gentlemen,  timel'* — And  when 
the  lights  in  the  dormitories  had  all  been  put  out,  and  Mill- 
stead  at  last  was  silent  under  the  stars,  he  loved  above  all 
things  the  strange  magic  of  his  own  senses,  that  revealed  him 
a  Millstead  that  nobody  else  had  ever  seen,  a  Millstead  rapt 
and  ethereal,  one  with  the  haze  of  night  and  the  summer 
starshine. 

He  told  himself,  in  the  moments  when  he  reacted  from 
the  abandonment  of  his  soul  to  dreaming,  that  he  was  senti- 
mental, that  he  loved  too  readily,  that  beauty  stirred  him 
more  than  it  ought,  that  life  was  too  vividly  emotional,  too 
mighty  a  conqueror  of  his  senses.  But  then,  in  the  calm  midst 
of  reasoning,  that  same  wild,  tremulous  consciousness  of  won- 
der and  romance  would  envelop  him  afresh  like  a  strong  flood; 
it  was  a  fierce,  passionate  ache  in  his  bones,  only  to  be  for- 
gotten for  unreal,  unliving  instants.  And  one  moment,  when 
he  sat  by  the  window  hearing  the  far-oflP  murmur  of  Chopin 
on  the  Head's  piano,  he  knew  most  simply  and  perfectly  why 
it  was  that  all  this  was  so.  It  was  because  he  was  very  deeply 
and  passionately  in  love.  In  his  dreams,  his  wild  and  bewitch- 
ing dreams,  she  was  a  fairy-child,  ethereal  and  half  unreal, 
the  rapt  half-embodied  spirit  of  Millstead  itself,  luring  him 
by  her  sweet  and  fragrant  vitality.  He  saw  in  the  sunlight  al- 
ways the  golden  glint  of  her  hair;  in  music  no  more  than 
subtle  and  exquisite  reminders  of  her;  in  ^  the  world  of 
sights  and  sounds  and  feelings  a  deep  transfiguring  passion 
that  was  his  own  for  her. 

And  in  the  flesh  he  met  her  often  in  the  school  grounds, 
where  she  might  say:  "Oh,  Mr.  Speed,  I'm  so  glad  I've  met 
youl  I  want  you  to  come  in  and  hear  me  play  something." 
They  would  stroll  together  over  the  lawns  into  the  Head's 
house  and  settle  themselves  in  the  stufFy-smelling  drawing- 
room.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Ervine  were  frequently  out  in  the 
afternoons,  and  Potter,  it  was  believed,  dozed  in  the  butler's 
pantry.  Speed  would  play  the  piano  to  the  girl  and  then  she 
to  him,  and  when  they  were  both  tired  of  playing  they  talked 
awhile.  Everything  of  her  seemed  to  him  most  perfect  and 
delicious.  Once  he  asked  her  tactfully  about  reading  novel- 
ettes, and  she  said:  "I  read  them  sometimes  because  there's 
nothing  in  father's  library  that  I  care  for.  It's  nearly  all  ser- 
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mons  and  Latin  grammars."  Immediately  it  appeared  to  him 
that  all  was  satisfactory  and  entrancingly  explained;  a  vague 
unrestfulness  in  him  was  made  suddenly  tranquil;  her  habit 
of  reading  novelettes  made  her  more  dear  and  lovable  than 
ever.  He  said:  "I  wonder  if  you'd  like  me  to  lend  you  some 
books? — Interesting  books,  I  promise  you." — She  answered, 
with  her  child-like  enthusiasm:  "Oh,  I'd  love  that,  Mr. 
Speed  I" 

He  lent  her  Hans  Andersen's  fairy  tales. 

Once  in  chapel,  as  he  declaimed  the  final  verse  of  the 
eighty-eighth  Psalm,  he  looked  for  a  fraction  of  a  second  at 
the  Head's  pew  and  saw  that  she  was  watching  him.  "Lover 
and  friend  hast  Thou  put  far  from  me,  and  mine  acquaintance 
into  darkness." — He  saw  a  blush  kindle  her  cheeks  like  flame. 

One  week-day  morning  he  met  the  Head  in  the  middle  of 
the  quadrangle.  The  Head  beamed  on  him  cordially  and  said: 
"I  understand,  Mr.  Speed,  that  you — ^um — give  my  daughter 
— occasional — um,  yes — assistance  with  her  music.  Very  kind 
of  you,  I'm  sure — um,  yes — extremely  land  of  you,  Mr. 
Speed." 

He  added,  dreamily:  "My  daughter — still — um,  yes — still 
a  child  in  many  ways — makes  few  friends — um,  yes — very 
few.  Seems  to  have  taken  quite  an — um,  yes— quite  a  fancy 
to  you,  Mr.  Speed." 

And  Speed  answered,  with  an  embarrassment  that  was 
ridiculously  schoolboyish:  "Indeed,  sir? — Indeed?" 

IV 

Speech  Day  at  Millstead. 

Speed  sat  shyly  on  his  chair  on  the  platform,  wrapping  his 
gown  round  him  nervously,  and  gazing,  every  now  and  then, 
at  the  fashionably-dressed  throng  that  crowded  the  Big  Hall 
to  its  utmost  capacity.  It  was  a  day  of  ordeals,  but  his  own 
chief  ordeal  was  safely  past;  the  school-choir  had  grappled 
quite  creditably  with  Stanford's  Te  Deum  at  the  chapel  serv- 
ice that  morning.  He  was  feeling  very  happy,  even  amidst 
his  nervousness.  His  eyes  wandered  to  the  end  of  the  front 
row  of  the  auditorium,  where  Helen  Ervine  and  Clare  Har- 
rington sat  together.  They  were  gossiping  and  laughing. 

The  Chairman,  Sir  Henry  Briggs,  rose  to  introduce  the 
principal  guest,  Lord  Portway.  Lord  Portway,  so  said  Sir 
Henry  Briggs,  needed  no  introduction.  Lord  Portway.  .  .  . 
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Speed  listened  dreamfully. 

Then  Lord  Portway.  Lord  Portway  confessed  himself  to 
be  a  poor  speaker,  but  hoped  that  it  would  not  always  be 
those  with  a  ghb  tongue  that  got  on  in  the  world.  (Laughter 
and  cheers.)  When  he  (Lord  Portway)  was  at  school  he  was 
ashamed  to  say  that  he  never  received  a  single  prize.  (More 
laughter.)  He  hoped  that  all  the  boys  of  Millstead,  whether 
they  had  prizes  or  not,  would  remember  that  it  wasn't  always 
the  prize-winners  at  school  who  did  best  in  the  battle  of  life. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  would  just  like  to  give  them  all  a  word  or 
two  of  advice.  Be  thorough.  (Cheers.)  Brilliance  wasn't 
everything.  If  he  were  engaging  an  employee  and  he  had 
the  choice  of  two  men,  one  brilliant  and  the  other  thorough, 
he  should  choose  the  thorough  one.  He  was  certain  that  some, 
at  least,  of  those  Millstead  boys  who  had  won  no  prizes  would 
do  great  things  and  become  famous  in  after-life.  .  .  . 

Speed  watched  Doctor  Ervine's  face;  saw  the  firm  mouth 
expand,  from  time  to  time,  into  a  mirthless  automatic  smile 
whenever  the  audience  was  stirred  to  laughter.  And  Mrs. 
Ervine  fidgeted  with  her  dress  and  glanced  about  her  with 
nervously  sparkling  eyes. 

Finally,  said  Lord  Portway,  he  would  like  to  ask  the  Head- 
master to  grant  the  boys  of  Millstead  a  whole  holiday.  .  .  . 
(Cheers,  deafening  and  continuous.) 

It  was,  of  coiurse,  the  imiversal  custom  that  Speech  Day 
should  be  followed  by  a  week-end's  holiday  in  which  those 
boys  who  lived  within  easy  reach  might  go  home.  Many  boys 
had  already  made  their  arrangements  and  ch«sen  their  trains, 
but,  respecting  the  theory  that  the  holiday  depended  on 
Lord  Portway's  asking  for  it,  they  cheered  as  if  he  had  con- 
ferred an  inestimable  boon  upon  them. 

The  Head,  raising  his  hand  when  the  clamour  had  lasted 
a  sufficient  time,  announced:  "My  Lord,  I  have — ^um — great 
pleasure  in  granting  your  request." 

More  deafening  cheers.  The  masters  round  about  Speed, 
witnesses  of  this  little  farce  for  a  number  of  successive  years 
varying  from  one  to  thirty,  smiled  and  whispered  together 
condescendingly. 

Sir  Henry  Briggs,  thick-voiced  and  ponderous.  "I — ^I  call 
upon  the  Headmaster.  .  .  ." 

Doctor  Ervine  rose,  cleared  his  throat,  and  began:  "My 
Lord, — ^um — and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — ."  A  certain  sage 
— ^he  would  leave  it  to  his  sixth-form  boys  to  give  the  gentle- 
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man's  name — (Laughter) — had  declared  that  that  nation  was 
happy  which  had  no  history.  It  had  often  occurred  to  him 
that  the  remark  could  be  neatly  and  appositely  adapted  to  a 
pubHc-school — happy  was  that  public-school  year  about 
which,  on  Speech  Day,  the  Headmaster  could  find  very  little 
to  say.  (Laughter.)  Certainly  it  was  true  of  this  particular 
year.  It  had  been  a  very  happy  one,  a  very  successful  one, 
and  really,  there  was  not  much  else  to  say.  One  or  two  things, 
however,  he  would  like  to  mention  especially.  First,  in  the 
world  of  Sport.  He  put  Sport  first  merely  because  alphabet- 
ically it  came  before  Work.  (Laughter.)  Millstead  had  had  a 
very  successful  football  and  hockey  season,  and  only  that 
week  at  cricket  they  had  defeated  Selhurst.  (Cheers).  .  .  . 
In  the  world  of  scholarship  the  year  had  also  been  successful, 
no  fewer  than  thirty-eight  Miflsteadians  having  passed  the 
Lower  Certificate  Examination  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Board.  (Cheers.)  One  of  the  sixth-form  boys,  A.  V.  Cobham, 
had  obtained  an  exhibition  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 
(Cheers.)  H.  O.  Catterwall,  who  left  some  years  back,  had 
been  appointed  Deputy  Revenue  Commissioner  for  the  dis- 
trict of — ^um — Bhimgi-Bhoolu.  (Cheers.)  Two  boys,  R.  Hem- 
ing  and  B.  Shales,  had  obtained  distinctions  at  London  Uni- 
versity. (Cheers.)  ....  Of  the  Masters,  all  he  could  say 
was  that  he  could  not  believe  that  any  Headmaster  in  the 
country  was  supported  by  a  staff  more  loyal  and  efficient. 
(Cheers.)  They  had  to  welcome  one  addition, — he  might 
say,  although  he  (the  addition)  had  only  been  at  Millstead 
a  few  weeks — a  very  valued  addition — to  the  school  staff. 
That  was  Mr.  Speed.  (Loud  cheers).  Mr.  Speed  was  very 
young,  and  youth,  as  they  all  knew,  was  very  enthusiastic. 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)  In  fact,  although  Mr.  Speed  had  been 
at  Millstead  such  a  short  time,  he  had  already  earned  and 
deserved  the  name  of  the  School  Enthusiast.  (Laughter.)  He 
had  had  a  very  kind  letter  from  Mr.  Speed's  father.  Sir 
Charles  Speed — (pause) — regretting  his  inability,  owing  to 
a  previously  contracted  engagement,  to  be  present  at  the 
Speech  Day  celebrations,  and  he  (the  Head)  was  particularly 
sorry  he  could  not  come  because  it  would  have  done  him 
good,  he  felt  sure,  to  see  how  universally  popular  at  Millstead 
was  his  enthusiastic  son.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  He  hoped 
Millstead  would  have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Speed's  gffts 
and  personality  for  many,  many  years  to  come.  (Loud 
cheers.)   ....  He  must  not  conclude  without  some  refer- 
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ence  to  the  sad  blow  that  had  struck  the  school  only  a  week 
or  so  before.  He  alluded  to  the  lamented  passing-away  of  Sir 
Huntly  Polk,  for  many  years  Chairman  on  the  Governing 
Board.   .  .  . 

Speed  heard  no  more.  He  felt  himself  beginning  to  bum 
all  over;  he  put  one  hand  to  his  cheek  in  a  vague  and  instinc- 
tive gesture  of  self -protection.  Of  course,  behind  his  embar- 
rassment he  was  pleased,  raptxu-ously  pleased;  but  at  first  his 
predominant  emotion  was  surprise.  It  had  never  occurred  to 
him  that  the  Head  would  mention  him  in  a  speech,  or  that 
he  would  invite  his  father  to  the  Speech  Day  ceremonies. 
Then,  as  he  heard  the  cheering  of  the  boys  at  the  mention 
of  his  name,  emotion  swallowed  his  surprise  and  everything 
became  a  blur. 

After  the  ceremony  he  met  the  two  girls  outside  the  Big 
Hall.  Clare  said;  'TPoor  man — ^you  looked  so  uncomfortable 
while  everybody  was  cheering  you  I  But  really,  you  know,  it 
is  nice  to  be  praised,  isn't  it?*' 

And  Helen,  speaking  softly  so  that  no  one  else  should  hear, 
whispered:  "I  daresay  I  can  get  free  about  nine  o'clock  to- 
night. We  can  go  for  a  walk,  eh,  Kenneth? — Nine  o'clock  by 
the  pavilion  steps,  then." 

Her  voice,  muffled  and  yet  eager,  trembled  like  the  note 
of  a  bell  on  a  windy  day. 

Speed  whispered,  joyously:  "Righto,  Helen,  I'll  be  there.** 

To  such  a  pitch  had  their  relationship  developed  as  a  result 
of  music-lessons  and  book-lendings  and  casual  encoimters. 
And  now  they  were  living  the  most  exquisite  of  all  moments, 
when  each  could  guess  but  could  not  be  quite  certain  of  the 
other's  love.  Day  had  followed  day,  each  one  more  tremu- 
lously beautiful  than  the  one  before,  each  one  more  exqui- 
sitely near  to  something  whose  beauty  was  too  keen  and 
blinding  to  be  studied;  each  day  the  light  in  their  eyes  had 
grown  brighter,  fiercer,  more  bursting  from  within.  But  now, 
as  they  met  and  separated  in  the  laughing  crowd  that 
squirmed  its  way  down  the  steps  of  the  Big  Hall,  some  subtle 
telepathy  between  their  minds  told  them  that  never  again 
would  tihey  shrink  from  the  vivid  joy  of  confession.  To- 
night .  .  .  thought  Speed,  as  he  went  up  to  his  room  and 
slipped  off  his  cap  and  gown.  And  the  same  wild  ecstasy  of 
anticipation  was  in  Helen's  mind  as  she  walked  with  Clare 
across  the  lawns  to  the  Head's  house. 
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That  night  the  moon  was  full  and  high;  the  leaden  roofs  and 
cupola  of  the  pavilion  gleamed  like  silver  plaques;  and  all 
the  cricket-pitch  was  covered  with  a  thin,  white,  motionless 
tide  into  which  the  oblong  shadows  pushed  out  like  the  black 
piers  of  a  jetty.  Millstead  was  silent  and  serene.  A  third  of  its 
inhabitants  had  departed  by  the  evening  trains;  perhaps  an- 
other third  was  with  its  parents  in  the  lounges  of  the  town 
hotels;  the  remainder,  reacting  from  the  day's  excitement 
and  sobered  by  the  unaccustomed  sparseness  of  the  popula- 
tion, was  more  silent  than  usual.  Lights  gleamed  in  the  dor- 
mitories and  basement  bathrooms,  but  there  was  an  absence 
of  stir,  rather  than  of  soimd,  which  gave  to  the  whole  place 
a  curious  aspect  of  forlomness;  no  sudden  boisterous  shout 
sent  its  message  spinning  along  the  corridor  and  out  of  some 
wide-open  window  into  the  night.  It  was  a  world  of  dreams 
and  spells,  and  to  Speed,  standing  in  the  jet-black  shadow  of 
the  pavilion  steps,  it  seemed  that  sight  and  sound  were  almost 
one;  that  he  could  hear  moonlight  himiming  everywhere 
around  him,  and  see  the  tremor  in  the  sky  as  the  nine  o'clock 
chiming  fell  from  the  chapel  belfry. 

She  came  to  him  like  a  shy  wraith,  resolving  out  of  the 
haze  of  moonbeams.  The  bright  gold  of  her  hair,  drenched 
now  in  silver,  had  turned  to  a  glossy  blackness  that  had  in 
it  some  subtle  and  imearthly  colour  that  could  be  touched 
rather  than  seen;  Speed  felt  his  fingers  tingle  as  at  a  new 
sensation.  Something  richly  and  manifestly  different  was 
abroad  in  the  world,  something  different  from  what  had  ever 
been  there  before;  the  grey  shining  pools  of  her 
eyes  were  like  pictures  in  a  trance.  He  knew,  strangely 
and  intimately,  that  he  loved  her  and  that  she  loved  him, 
that  there  was  exquisite  sweetness  in  everything  that  could 
happen  to  them,  that  all  the  world  was  wonderfully  in  time 
and  tune  with  their  own  blind-fold  yet  miraculously  self- 
guiding  inclinations.  Tears,  lovely  in  moonlight,  shone  in  her 
clear  eyes,  eyes  that  were  deep  and  dark  under  the  night  sky; 
he  put  his  arm  around  her  and  touched  his  cheek  with  hers. 
It  was  as  if  his  body  began  to  dissolve  at  that  first  ineffable 
thrill;  he  trembled  vitally;  then,  after  a  pause  of  magic,  kissed 
her  dark,  wet,  offering  lips,  not  with  passion,  but  with  all  the 
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wistful  gentleness  of  the  night  itself,  as  if  he  were  afraid  that 
she  might  fly  away,  moth-like,  from  a  rough  touch.  The  moon- 
light, sight  and  sound  fused  into  one,  throbbed  in  his  eyes 
and  ears;  his  heart,  beating  quickly,  hammered,  it  seemed, 
against  the  stars.  It  was  the  most  exquisite  and  tremulous 
revelation  of  heaven,  heaven  that  knew  neither  bound  nor 
end. 

"Wonderful  child  I"  he  whispered. 

She  replied,  in  a  voice  deep  as  the  diapason  note  of  an 
organ:  "Am  I  wonderful?" 

*you  are,"  she  said,  after  a  pause. 

He  nodded. 

"IF*  He  smiled,  caressing  her  hair.  "I  feel — I  feel,  Helen, 
as  if  nothing  in  the  world  had  ever  happened  to  me  until  this 
nightl  Nothing  at  all!" 

"/  do,"  she  whispered. 

"As  if — as  if  nothing  in  the  world  had  ever  happened  to 
anybody  until  now." 

"You  love  me?" 

**Yes,  Kenneth." 

"I  love  you." 

"I'm — I'm — I'm  glad." 

They  stood  together  for  a  long  while  with  the  moonlight 
on  their  faces,  watching  and  thinking  and  dreaming  and  won- 
dering. The  ten  o'clock  chimes  littered  the  air  with  their 
mingled  pathos  and  cheer;  the  hour  had  been  like  the  dis- 
solving moment  of  a  dream. 

As  they  entered  the  shadows  of  the  hi gh»  trees  and  came 
in  sight  of  Milner's,  a  tall  cliff  of  winking  yellow  windows, 
they  stopped  and  kissed  again,  a  shade  more  passionately 
than  before. 

"But  oh,"  she  exclaimed  as  they  separated  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Head's  gateway,  "I  wish  I  was  clever  I  I  wish  I  was 
as  clever  as  you!  I'm  not,  Kenneth,  and  you  mustn't  think  I 
am.  I'm — I'm  stupid,  compared  with  you.  And  yet" — her 
voice  kindled  with  a  strange  thrill — "and  yet  you  say  I'm 
wonderful!  Wonderful! — Am  I? — Really  wonderful?" 

"Wonderful,"  he  whispered,  fervently. 

She  cried,  softly  but  with  passion:  "Oh,  I'm  glad — glad — 
I'm  glad.  It's — it's  glorious  to — to  think  that  you  think  that. 
But  oh,  Kenneth,  Kenneth,  don't  find  out  that  I'm  not."  She 
added,  very  softly  and  almost  as  if  reassuring  herself  of  some- 
thing: "I — I  love  you  very — very  much." 
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They  could  not  tear  themselves  away  from  each  other.  The 
lights  in  the  dormitories  winked  out  one  by  one;  the  quarter- 
chimes  sprinkled  their  music  on  the  moon-white  lawns;  yet 
still,  fearful  to  separate,  they  whispered  amidst  the  shadows. 
Millstead,  towering  on  all  sides  of  them  vast  and  radiant, 
bathed  them  in  her  own  deep  passionless  tranquillity;  Mill- 
stead,  a  httle  forlorn  that  night,  yet  ever  a  mighty  parent, 
serenely  watchful  over  her  children. 

VI 

He  decided  that  night  that  he  would  write  a  story  about 
Millstead;  that  he  would  do  for  Millstead  what  other  people 
had  already  done  for  Eton  and  Harrow  and  Rugby.  He  would 
put  down  aU  the  magic  that  he  had  seen  and  felt;  he  would 
transfer  to  paper  the  subtle  enchantment  of  the  golden  sum- 
mer days,  the  moonht  nights,  the  steamy  warmth  of  the  bath- 
rooms, the  shouting  in  the  dormitories,  the  buzz  of  movement 
and  conversation  in  the  dining  hall,  the  cool  gloom  of  the 
chapel — everything  that  came  eflFortlessly  into  his  mind 
whenever  he  thought  of  Millstead.  All  the  beauty  and  emo- 
tion and  rapture  that  he  had  seen  and  felt  must  not,  he 
determined,  be  locked  inside  him:  it  clamoured  to  be  set  free, 
to  flow  strongly  yet  purposefully  in  the  channel  of  some 
mighty  undertaking. 

Clan  well  asked  him  in  to  cofiFee  that  night:  from  half -past 
ten  till  half-past  eleven  Speed  loimged  in  one  of  Clanwell's 
easy  chairs  and  found  a  great  difficulty  in  paying  attention 
to  what  Clanwell  was  saying.  In  the  end  his  thoughts  burst, 
as  it  were,  their  barriers:  he  said:  "Dyou  know,  Clanwell, 
IVe  had  an  idea — some  time,  you  know — to  write  a  tale  about 
Millstead?" 

"Really? — A  school  story,  you  mean?" 

**Yes.  You  see — I  feel — oh,  well — there's  a  sort  of  atmos- 
phere about  the  place,  if  you  know  what  I  mean — a  rather 
wonderful  sort  of  atmosphere.  If  somebody  could  only  man- 
age to  express  it  in  words  they'd  make  rather  a  fine  story,  I 
should  think." 

Clanwell  said:  "Yes,  I've  known  that  atmosphere  for  a 
dozen  years,  but  I'm  quite  certain  I  could  never  write  about 
it.  And  you  think  you  could?" 

"I  thought  of  trying,  anyway,  Millstead  in  summer-time — " 
Speed's  voice  quivered  with  rapture — "It's  simply  divinel" 
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"But  you  haven't  seen  it  in  winter-time  yet.  You  can't 
write  a  story  about  one  summer- term." 

"No."  Speed  pondered,  and  said  doubtfully:  "No,  I  sup- 
pose not.  It  does  sound  rather  arrogant,  doesn't  it,  for  me  to 
talk  of  writing  a  school-story  about  Millstead  after  a  few 
weeks  at  it,  while  you,  after  a  dozen  years,  don't  feel  equal 
to  the  task?" 

"When  one  is  yoimg  and  in  love,"  declared  Clanwell 
slowly,  "one  feels  arrogant." 

Speed  laughed  uproariously:  it  was  as  if  Clanwell's  remark 
had  let  loose  a  cataract  of  emotion  in  him.  "You  despise  my 
condition  a  little,  don't  you?"  he  said. 

"No,"  answered  Clanwell,  "I  don't  despise  it  at  all:  I  just 
recognize  it,  that's  all."  He  paused  and  began  again:  "I  won- 
der if  you'll  let  me  speak  to  you  a  trifle  seriously,  Speed, 
without  getting  offended  with  me?" 

"Of  course  I  will.  Fire  awayl" 

Clanwell  knocked  out  his  pipe  on  the  bars  of  the  empty 
firegrate  and  said,  rather  curtly:  "Don't  see  too  much  of  Miss 
Ervine." 

"What!" 

Speed  jerked  forward  in  his  chair  and  a  sharp  light  entered 
his  eyes.  Clanwell  continued,  unmoved:  **You  said  you 
weren't  going  to  get  offended,  Speed.  I  hope  you'll  keep  your 
promise.  Understand,  I've  nothing  to  say  against  Miss  Ervine 
at  all,  and  if  I  had,  I  shouldn't  take  on  the  job  of  teUing  you 
about  it.  All  that  concerns  me  is  just  the  matter  of— of  expe- 
diency, if  you  like  to  put  it  that  way."  • 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Just  this.  It  doesn't  do  you  any  good  in  the  school  to  be 
seen  continually  meeting  her.  The  Common-Room,  which 
liked  you  immensely  at  first  when  you  came,  is  just  beginning 
to  be  slightly  amused  at  you.  And  the  boys  have  noticed  it, 
you  may  be  sure.  Probably  youll  find  yourself  beginning  to 
be  ragged  about  it  soon." 

"But  I'm  not  frightened  of  being  ragged." 

"Oh  no,  I  daresay  not.  .  .  .  Still,  I've  said  all  I  wanted  to 
say.  Don't  forget.  Speed,  that  you're  pledged  not  to  take 
offence." 

"Oh,  I'U  not  do  that." 

Just  before  Speed  left  Clanwell  said:  "I  wouldn't  start  that 
tale  of  Millstead  life  just  yet  if  I  were  you.  Speed.  Better  wait 
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till  you're  out  of  love,  at  any  rate.  After  all,  it's  rather  a  highly 
coloured  Millstead  that  you  see  at  present,  isn't  it?" 

"You  think  I'm  sentimental,  eh?" 

"My  dear  fellow,  I  think  you're  by  far  the  most  sentimental 
chap  I've  ever  come  across  I — Don't  be  hurt:  it's  not  a  crime. 
But  it's  just  a  bit  of  a  danger,  especially  in  writing  a  school- 
story.  That  atmosphere  you  talk  about  certainly  does  exist, 
and  if  I  had  the  gift  of  self-expression  I  might  try  to  write 
about  it.  I  can  see  it  clearly  enough,  even  though  I'm  not  a 
scrap  in  love,  and  even  on  the  dreariest  of  days  in  the  winter 
term.  My  advice  to  you  is  to  wait  and  see  if  you  can  do  the 
same.  .  .  .  Good  night,  Speedl" 

"Good  night,"  Speed  called  out,  laughing. 

Down  Clanwell's  corridor  and  up  the  stone  flight  of  stairs 
and  along  his  own  corridor  to  the  door  of  his  own  room  his 
heart  was  thumping  violently,  for  he  knew  that  as  soon  as  he 
was  alone  he  would  be  drenched  in  the  wild,  tumultuous 
rapture  of  his  own  thoughts.  Clanwell's  advice,  hazily  remem- 
bered, faded  before  the  splendour  of  that  coming  onrush; 
the  whole  interview  with  Clanwell  vanished  as  if  it  had  never 
happened,  as  if  there  had  been  a  sort  of  cataleptic  vacuum 
intervening  between  that  scene  by  the  Head's  gateway  and 
the  climb  upstairs  to  his  room. 

When  he  got  to  bed  he  could  hardly  sleep  for  joy. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


The  first  thing  that  Clare  Harrington  said  to  him  when  they 
met  a  few  days  later  in  Millstead  High  Street  was:  "Oh, 
congratulations,  Mr.  Speedl" 

"Congratulations?"  he  echoed.  "What  for?** 

She  replied  quietly:  "Helen  has  told  me.** 

He  began  to  blush,  and  to  hold  his  breath  in  an  endeavour 
to  prevent  his  cheeks  from  reddening  to  an  extent  that,  so 
he  felt,  would  be  observed  by  passers-by.  "Ohl**  he  gasped, 
with  a  half-embarrassed  smile.  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  que- 
ried: "What  has  she  told  you?*' 

And  Clare  answered:  "That  you  are  going  to  marry  her.** 

"Ahl"  he  exclaimed  involuntarily,  and  he  saw  her  eyes 
focussed  on  him  strangely.  A  slow  sensation  of  warmth  began 
to  envelop  him;  joy  rose  round  him  like  a  tide  as  he  realised 
all  the  pivotal  significance  of  what  Clare  had  said.  He  was 
going  to  marry  HelenI — Strange  that,  even  amidst  his  most 
secret  raptures,  he  had  hardly  dared  to  think  of  that!  He  had 
dreamed  exquisite  and  fragile  dreams  of  her,  dreams  in  which 
she  was  too  fairy-hke  and  ethereal  for  marriage;  doubtless, 
after  some  while,  his  ambitions  would  have  crystallised  nor- 
mally, but  up  to  the  present  they  had  no  anchorage  on  earth 
at  all.  And  to  think  that  she  had  travelled  in  mind  and  inten- 
tion more  swiftly  and  further  than  he,  to  think  that  she  had 
dared  to  deduce  the  final  and  ultimate  reality,  gave  him,  along 
with  a  surging  overmastering  joy,  just  a  faint  tinge  of  disap- 
pointment as  weU.  But  the  joy,  deepening  and  spreading, 
soon  blotted  out  everything  else:  he  sought  Clare's  hand  and 
gripped  it  triumphantly.  Tears  were  in  his  eyes  and  emotion 
clutching  at  his  voice  as  he  said:  "I'm — I'm  glad — she's  told 
you.  It's — ^it's  fine,  isn't  it? — Don*t  you  think  we  shall  be— - 
happy?** 

"You  ought  to  be,**  said  Clare. 

He  struggled  with  the  press  of  feeling  for  a  moment  and 
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then  said:  *'Oh,  let's  go  into  Mason's  and  have  a  cup  of  coflFee 
or  something.  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

So  they  sat  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  little  green-tiled 
table  in  Mason's  highly  respectable  caf6.  The  room  was  over 
the  shop,  and  besides  aflFording  from  the  window  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  High  Street,  contained  a  small  fire-grate,  a  framed 
picture  of  the  interior  of  Mason's  Hygienic  Bakery,  and  a 
large  ginger-and-white  cat  with  kittens.  Altogether  it  was  a 
most  secluded  and  comfortable  rendezvous. 

All  the  while  that  they  conversed  he  was  but  slowly  sizing 
up  the  situation  and  experiencing  little  alternating  wafts  of 
disappointment  and  exhilaration.  Disappointment,  perhaps, 
that  he  had  not  been  left  the  bewitching  task  of  bringing 
Helen's  mind,  along  with  his  own,  out  of  the  clouds  and  mists 
of  dreams;  exhilaration  also,  because  her  mind,  womanishly 
direct,  had  evidently  not  needed  such  guidance. 

He  talked  rhapsodically  to  Clare;  lashed  himself,  as  it  were, 
into  a  state  of  emotional  fervour.  He  seemed  eager  to  antici- 
pate everything  that  anybody  could  possibly  say  to  Helen's 
disadvantage,  and  to  explain  away  the  whole;  it  was  as  if  he 
were  championing  Helen  against  subtle  and  inevitable  dispar- 
agements. Once  or  twice  he  seemed  to  realise  this,  and  to 
realise  that  he  was  defending  where  there  was  no  attack,  and 
then  he  stopped,  looked  confused,  and  waited  for  Clare  to 
say  something.  Clare,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  said  very  little,  and 
when  she  spoke  Speed  took  hardly  any  notice,  except,  per- 
haps, to  allow  her  words  to  suggest  to  him  some  fresh  rhap- 
sodical outbreak.  He  said,  in  a  sudden  outpouring:  "Of  course 
I  know  she's  only  a  child.  That's  the  wonderful  charm  of  her 
— ^part  of  the  wonderful  charm,  at  any  rate.  Some  people 
might  say  she  wasn't  clever,  but  she  is  really,  you  know.  I 
admit  she  doesn't  show  up  very  well  in  company,  but  that's 
because  she's  nervous.  Tw  nervous  and  /  don't  show  up  well. 
She's  got  an  acute  Uttle  brain,  though.  You  should  hear  the 
things  she  says  sometimes.  Simple  little  things,  some  people 
might  think,  but  really,  when  you  think  about  them,  they're 
clever.  Of  course,  she  hasn't  been  educated  up  to  a  good 
many  things,  but  then,  if  she  had  been,  she  wouldn't  have 
kept  her  child-like  simplicity,  would  she? — She's  very  quick 
at  picking  things  up,  and  I'm  lending  her  heaps  of  books.  It's 
the  most  beautiful  job  in  the  world,  being  teacher  to  her. 
I'm  rapturously  happy  about  it  and  so  is  she.  I  could  never 
stand  these  empty-headed  society  kind  of  women  who  can 
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jabber  superficially  in  drawing-rooms  about  every  subject 
under  the  sun,  and  really,  you  know,  haven't  got  an  original 
idea  in  their  heads.  Helen  has  the  most  wonderful  and  child- 
like originality,  you  know.  You've  noticed  it  yourself,  I  dare- 
say. Haven't  you  noticed  it? — Yes,  I'm  sure  you  must  have. 
And  to  think  that  she  really  does  want  to  marry  me  I" 

"Why  shouldn't  she  want  to  marry  you?"  interjected  Clare, 
but  that  was  one  of  the  remarks  of  which  he  took  little  notice. 
He  went  on  eagerly:  "I  don't  know  what  the  Head  will  think 
when  he  gets  to  know  about  it.  Most  probably  hell  be  fear- 
fully annoyed.  Clanwell  warned  me  the  other  night.  Appar- 
ently— "  a  faint  touch  of  bitterness  came  into  his  voice — 
"apparently  it  isn't  the  thing  to  treat  your  Headmaster's 
daughter  with  anything  but  the  most  distant  reserve." 

"Another  question,"  said  Clare  shrewdly,  "is  what  your 
people  will  think  about  it" 

"My  people,"  he  rephed,  again  with  the  note  of  bitterness 
in  his  voice,  "will  probably  do  what  they  have  always  done 
whenever  I  have  proposed  taking  any  fresh  step  in  life." 

"I  can  guess  what  that  is.  They  oppose  you,  eh?" 

"Oh,  not  absolutely  that.  They  recognise  my  right  to  do 
what  I  want,  but  they  think  I'm  a  fool,  all  the  same.  They 
don't  quarrel  with  me.  They  just  go  on  wishing  I  was  like 
my  elder  brother." 

"What  is  he?" 

**He  works  in  my  father's  office  in  town.  My  father,  you 
know — "  he  became  suddenly  confidential  in  tone — "is  a 
rather  typical  sort  of  business-man.  Mateoalist  outlook — 
wanted  me  to  manage  a  soap-works.  We  never  got  on  abso- 
lutely well  together.  When  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  get  a 
mastership  at  a  public  school  he  thought  I  was  mad." 

"And  what  will  he  think  when  you  tell  him  you  are  going 
to  marry  the  Headmaster's  daughter?" 

He  looked  at  her  curiously,  for  the  first  time  intent  upon 
her  personally,  for  something  in  the  way  she  had  uttered  that 
last  question  set  up  in  him  the  suspicion  that  she  was  laughing 
at  him.  A  careful  scrutiny  of  her  features,  however,  revealed  j 
no  confirmation:  he  looked  away  again,  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  said:  "Probably  hell  think  I'm  madder  than  ever." 

She  gave  him  a  curious  glance  with  uptilted  hps  which 
he  could  not  properly  interpret.  "Anyway,"  she  said,  quietly, 
"I  shouldn't  teU  him  that  Helen's  a  child." 

nVhynot?" 
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Clare  gave  him  again  that  curious,  uninterpretable  glance. 
''Because  she  isn't,  that's  all." 

He  was  recovering  from  his  surprise  and  was  about  to  say 
something  when  she  interrupted  him  with,  perhaps,  the  first 
touch  of  animation  that  had  so  far  distinguished  her  side  of 
the  conversation.  "I  told  you,"  she  said,  "on  the  first  night  of 
term  that  you  didn't  understand  Helen.  And  still  you  don't. 
If  you  did,  you'd  know  that  she  was  a  woman,  not  a  child  at 
all." 

"I  wish  you'd  explain  a  little — " 

"It  doesn't  need  any  explanation.  You  either  know  it  or 
don't  know  it.  Apparently  you  don't  know  it.  .  .  .  And  now, 
Mr.  Speed,  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  go — I  can't  leave  the  boy 
to  manage  the  shop  by  himself  all  morning." 

Speed  had  the  sensation  that  she  was  slightly  out  of  pa- 
tience with  him. 

n 

Clare  brought  him  to  earth;  his  dreams  crumpled  when  he 
was  with  her;  his  emotional  outlook  sagged,  as  it  were,  with 
the  perhaps  imagined  pricklings  of  her  shrewdness.  He  hated 
her,  ever  so  shghtly,  because  he  felt  sometimes  between  her 
and  himself  a  subtle  and  secret  hostility,  a  hostility  in  which, 
because  of  her  cool  imperturbability,  she  had  all  the  advan- 
tage. But  when  he  was  not  with  her  his  imagination  soared 
and  flamed  up  higher  than  ever;  it  was  a  fire  that  Clare's 
temperament  could  only  make  sulky.  Those  final  weeks  of 
the  summer  term  were  glorious  beyond  words.  He  took  Clan- 
well's  advice  to  the  extent  of  not  meeting  Helen  on  the  school 
premises,  but  hardly  a  day  passed  without  some  wonderful 
and  secret  assignation;  the  two  of  them  would  arrange  after- 
noon excursions  together,  picnics,  at  Parminters,  strolls  along 
the  Millstead  road  at  dusk.  It  was  all  deeply  and  inexpressibly 
lovely.  He  told  her  a  great  many  of  his  own  dreams  and  am- 
bitions, making  her  share  them  with  him;  she  kindled  aptly 
to  his  own  enthusiasms,  readily  as  a  child  might  have  done. 
For  he  was  certain  that  Clare  was  wrong  in  that:  Helen  was 
only  a  child.  To  marry  her  seemed  a  thing  of  almost  unearthly 
delicacy;  he  found  himself  pitying  her  sometimes  because  of 
the  future.  Above  all,  that  she  should  wish  to  marry  him,  that 
her  love  should  be  capable  of  such  a  solemn  and  ineffable 
desire,  seemed  to  him  nearly  a  miracle.  "Fragile  little  thingi" 
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he  said  to  her  once,  as  he  kissed  her — "rm  almost  afraid  of 
breaking  you  I" — She  answered,  in  that  wistful  childlike  Voice 
that  was  perhaps  incongruously  sombre  in  tone:  **Am  I  frag- 
ile?" 

Once,  towards  dusk,  they  met  the  Head  along  the  Mill- 
stead  road.  He  raised  his  hat  and  passed  them,  muttering: 
"Taking  an — ^um — stroll,  Helen — um — beautiful  evening — 
um,  yes — good  evening,  Mr.  Speed  I" 

He  wore  the  air  of  being  marvellously  discreet. 

Ill 

Conversation  at  dinner  in  the  Masters'  Common-Room  turned 
one  evening  upon  Harrington.  "Old  Harrington's  pretty  bad 
again,"  Pritchard  had  said.  "I  heard  in  the  town  to-day  that 
he'd  had  another  stroke." 

Speed,  curiously  startled  by  the  utterance  of  the  name, 
exclaimed,  "What,  the  Harringtons  who  keep  the  bookshop? 
— I  didn't  know  he  was  ill." 

"Been  ill  ever  since  I  can  remember,"  replied  Pritchard, 
laconically. 

Then  Speed  remembered  something  that  the  Head  had 
once  told  him  about  Harrington  being  a  litterateur  and  an 
author  of  books  on  ethics. 

"I  never  met  him,"  he  said,  tentatively,  seeking  to  guide 
the  conversation  into  a  discussion  of  the  man. 

Pritchard,  ever  ready  to  follow  up  a  lead  given  to  him, 
remarked:  "You  missed  something,  then.  He  was  quite  a  char- 
acter. Used  to  teach  here  once,  you  know." 

"Really?" 

"Used  to  try  to,  anyway,  when  they'd  let  him.  Couldn't 
keep  any  sort  of  discipline.  During  his  first  prep  they  poured 
ink  down  his  neck." 

"Pritchard  needn't  talk,"  interposed  Clanwell,  laughing. 
"During  his  first  prep  they  mixed  carbide  and  water  imder 
his  chair."  The  rest  of  the  Common-Room,  among  whom 
Pritchard  was  no  favourite,  joined  in  the  laughter.  Then  Clan- 
well  took  up  the  thread,  kinder  in  his  narrative  than  Pritchard 
had  been.  "I  liked  Harrington.  He  was  a  good  sort,  but  he 
wasn't  made  for  a  schoolmaster.  I  told  him  so,  and  after  his 
breakdown  he  took  my  advice  and  left  the  profession." 

"Breakdown?"  said  Speed.  "He  had  a  breakdown  then?" 

"Yes,  his  wife  died  when  his  daughter  was  bom.  He  never 
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told  US  anything  about  it.  One  morning  he  collapsed  over  a 
four  alpha  English  form.  I  was  next  door.  I  was  used  to  a  row, 
but  the  terrible  pandemonium  made  me  wonder  if  anything 
had  happened.  I  went  in  and  found  the  httle  devils  giving 
him  sportive  first-aid.  They'd  half  undressed  him.  My  wordl 
— I  picked  out  those  that  were  in  my  house  and  gave  them  a 
tidy  thrashing.  Don't  you  remember,  Lavery?" 

"I  remember,"  said  the  indolent  Lavery,  "you  trying  to 
persuade  me  to  do  the  same  with  my  little  lot." 

"But  HaiTington?"  queried  Speed,  anxious  that  the  conver- 
sation should  not  be  diverted  into  other  channels. 

"Oh,  well,"  resumed  Clanwell,  "he  left  Millstead  and  took 
to— shall  we  call  it  literature?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"What  do  I  mean? — "  Clanwell  laughed.  "D'you  mean  to 
tell  me  you  haven't  heard  of  Samuel  Harrington,  author  of 
the  famous  'Helping-Hand-Books'?" 

"I  haven't." 

"Then  I  must  lend  you  one  or  two  of  them.  They'll  do  you 
good.  Lavery  and  I  attribute  our  remarkable  success  in  life 
to  our  careful  study  of  them,  don't  we,  Lavery?" 

"Do  we,  Clanwell?" 

Ransome,  wizened  and  Voltairish,  and  agreeable  company 
when  stirred  to  anecdote,  began:  "Ah!  'How  to  be  Powerful' 
was  the  best,  though  I  think  'How  to  Become  a  Dominating 
Personality'  was  pretty  good.  The  drollest  of  all  was  'How  to 
Meet  Difficulties.'  Speed  has  a  treat  in  store  if  he  hasn't  read 
them.  They're  all  in  the  school-hbrary.  The  feUow  used  to 
send  the  Head  free  autographed  copies  of  each  one  of  them 
as  it  appeared." 

Ransome,  rarely  beguiled  into  conversation,  always  secured 
a  respectful  audience.  After  a  silence  he  went  on:  "I  used  to 
know  old  Harrington  pretty  well  after  he  took  to — writing.  He 
once  told  me  the  entire  circumstances  of  his  debut  into  the 
literary  profession.  It  was  rather  droll." 

Ransome  paused,  and  Speed  said:  "I'd  like  to  hear  it." 

A  murmur  of  assent  followed  from  the  rest,  and  Ransome, 
not  without  pleasure  at  the  flattery  of  his  being  eagerly  lis- 
tened to,  crumbled  a  piece  of  bread  by  his  plate  and  resumed. 
"He  told  me  that  one  morning  after  he'd  left  Millstead  he 
was  feeHng  especially  miserable  and  having  a  breakfast  of 
tea  and  dry  bread.  So  he  said,  anyway.  Remember  that,  at 
that  time,  he  had  a  baby  to  look  after.  The  postman  brought 
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him,  that  morning,  a  letter  from  an  old  school  friend  of  his, 
a  rector  in  Somerset,  asking  him  if  he  would  care  to  earn  half- 
a-guinea  by  writing  for  him  an  address  on  'Self-Control'  for 
the  Young  Women's  Sunshine  Club  at  Little  Pelthing,  Som- 
erset. I  remember  the  name  of  the  club  and  the  village  be- 
cause I  remember  they  struck  me  as  being  rather  droll  at  the 
time.  Harrington  said  the  letter,  or  part  of  it,  went  something 
like  this:  'I  have  just  become  the  proud  father  of  a  most  won- 
derful httle  baby  boy,  and  you  can  imagine  how  infernally 
busy  as  well  as  infernally  happy  I  am.  Could  you  oblige  me 
with  an  address  on  'Self-Control'? — You  were  always  rather 
good  at  dashing  oflF  essays  when  we  were  at  school.  The  ad- 
dress should  have  a  strong  moral  flavour  and  should  last  from 
half-an-hour  to  forty  minutes.'  .  .  .  Well,  Harrington  sat 
down  to  write  that  address  on  'Self-Control.'  He  told  me  that 
he  knew  all  that  anybody  need  know  about  self-control,  be- 
cause he  was  using  prodigious  quantities  of  it  all  the  time  he 
was  writing.  Anyway,  it  was  a  fine  address.  The  Reverend 
Henry  Beauchamp  Northcroft — another  name  droll  enough 
to  be  remembered — delivered  it  to  the  imited  assembly  of 
the  Little  Pelthing  Young  Women's  Sunshine  Club,  and 
everybody  said  it  was  the  finest  and  most  inspiring  address 
they  had  ever  heard  from  his  hps.  It  glowed,  as  it  were,  from 
within;  it  radiated  hope;  it  held  a  wonderful  and  sublime 
message  for  mankind.  And,  in  addition,  it  lasted  from  half-an- 
hour  to  forty  minutes.  Nor  was  this  all.  A  wealthy  and  philan- 
thropic lady  in  the  Reverend  Henry  Beauchamp  Northcroft's 
congregation — Harrington  did  tell  me  her  nan^,  but  I  suspect 
it  was  not  droll  enough  for  me  to  remember  it — suggested 
that,  at  her  expense,  the  address  should  be  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form.  With  Harrington's  consent  this  was 
done,  and,  so  he  told  me,  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  thousand 
copies  of  'Self-Control'  were  despatched  to  various  centres 
in  England,  America,  the  Colonies,  and  on  board  His 
Majesty's  ships." 

"Do  you  beheve  all  this?"  exclaimed  Clanwell,  laughing,  to 
the  Common-Room  in  general. 

"Whether  you  believe  it  or  not,"  replied  Ransome, 
severely,  "it's  sufficiently  droll  for  it  to  be  worth  hearing. 
And  a  large  part  of  it  is  true,  at  any  rate." 

"Go  on  then,"  said  Clanwell. 

Ransome  (spreading  himself  out  luxiuiously),  went  on: 
"It  seemed  to  Harrington  that  having,  to  put  it  vulgarly. 
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scored  a  fine  though  anonymous  bull's-eye  with  'Self-Control/ 
he  might,  with  profit,  attempt  to  do  similar  business  on  his 
own  account.  Accordingly,  he  wrote  a  collection  of  some  half- 
dozen  didactic  essays  on  such  subjects  as  Immortahty,' 
'Health  and  Wealth,'  'The  Art  of  Happiness,'  and  so  on,  and 
sent  them  to  a  well-known  publisher  of  works  on  religion  and 
ethics.  This  fellow,  after  a  most  unethical  delay  of  several 
months,  returned  them  with  his  curt  regrets  and  the  infor- 
mation that  such  stu£F  was  a  drug  on  the  pubhshing  market. 
Then  Harrington,  nothing  in  the  least  daunted,  sent  them 
straightway  oflF  again  to  a  publisher  of  sensational  novels.  This 
last  gentleman,  he  was  a  gentleman,  for  he  replied  almost 
immediately,  agreeing  to  publish  if  Mr.  Harrington  would — 
I'm  quoting  hazily  from  the  letter  which  Harrington  showed 
me — if  he  would  'undertake  to  supply  a  further  eighteen 
essays  to  make  up  a  book  of  the  customary  eighty-thousand- 
word  length.' — 'You  have  a  distinct  vein  of  humour,'  wrote 
Mr.  Potts,  of  Larraby  and  Potts,  Limited — that  was  the  firai 
— 'and  we  think  your  work  would  be  very  saleable  if  you 
would  throw  off  what  appears  to  be  a  feeling  of  restraint.' — 
So  I  guess  Harrington  just  threw  off  this  feeling  of  restraint, 
whatever  exactly  it  was,  and  began  on  those  eighteen  essays. 
...  I  hope  this  tale  isn't  boring  you.** 

"Not  at  alll" — "Go  on!" — came  the  chorus.  Ransome 
smiled. 

"There  isn't  much  to  go  on  to.  The  book  of  essays  was 
called  'Sky-Signs,'  and  it  was  reviewed  rather  pleasantly  in 
some  of  the  papers.  Then  followed  'About  It  and  About,'  a 
further  bimdle  of  didactic  essays,  which  ran  into  five  editions 
in  six  months.  And  then  'Through  my  Lattice  Window,'  which 
was  the  sort  of  book  you  were  not  ashamed  to  take  into  the 
pew  with  you  and  read  during  the  offertory,  provided,  of 
course,  that  it  was  handsomely  bound  in  black  morocco.  And 
lastly  came  the  Helping-Hand-Books,  which  Mr.  Speed  must 
read  ff  he  is  to  consider  his  education  complete.  That's  all. 
The  story's  over." 

After  the  first  buzz  of  comment  Speed  said:  "I  suppose 
he  made  plenty  of  money  out  of  that  sort  of  thing?" 

Ransome  replied:  "Yes,  he  made  it  and  then  he  lost  it.  He 
dabbled  in  finance  and  had  a  geometrical  theory  about  the 
rise  and  fall  of  rubber  shares.  Then  he  got  plentifully  in  debt 
and  when  his  health  began  to  give  way  he  took  the  bookshop 
because  he  thought  it  would  be  an  easy  way  to  earn  money. 
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He'd  have  lost  on  that  if  his  daughter  hadn't  been  a  bom 
business- woman. " 

"But  surely,"  said  Clanwell,  "the  money  kept  on  trickling 
in  from  his  books?" 

Ransome  shook  his  head.  "No,  because  he'd  sold  the  copy- 
rights for  cash  down.  He  was  a  child  in  finance.  But  all  the 
same  he  knew  how  to  make  money.  For  that  you  should  refer 
to  his  book,  'How  to  be  Successful,'  passim.  It's  full  of  excel- 
lent fatherly  advice." 

Ransome  added,  with  a  hardly  perceptible  smile:  "There's 
also  a  chapter  about  Comiship  and  Marriage.  You  might  find 
it  interesting,  Mr.  Speed." 

Speed  blushed  fmiously. 

Afterwards,  strolling  over  to  the  House  with  Clanwell, 
Speed  said:  "I  say,  was  that  long  yam  Ransome  told  about 
Harrington  true,  do  you  think?" 

Clanwell  replied:  ''Well,  it  may  have  been.  You  can  never 
be  quite  certain  with  Ransome,  though.  But  he  does  know 
how  to  tell  a  story,  doesn't  he?" 

Speed  agreed. 

Late  that  night  the  news  percolated,  somehow  or  other, 
that  old  Harrington  was  dead. 

IV 

Curious,  perhaps,  that  Speed,  who  had  never  even  seen  the 
man,  and  whose  knowledge  of  him  was  derived  almost  solely 
from  Ransome's  "droll"  story,  should  experience  a  sensation 
of  personal  lossl  Yet  it  was  so,  mysteriously  and  unaccoimt- 
ably:  the  old  man's  death  took  his  mind  further  away  from 
Millstead  than  anything  had  been  able  to  do  for  some  time. 
The  following  morning  he  met  Helen  in  the  lane  outside  the 
school  and  his  first  remark  to  her  was:  "I  say,  have  you  heard 
about  old  Harrington?" 

Helen  said:  "Yes,  isn't  it  terrible? — I'm  so  sorry  for  Clare — 
I  went  down  to  see  her  last  night.  Poor  Clare!" 

He  saw  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  at  this  revelation  of  her 
abounding  pity  and  warm-heartedness,  his  love  for  her  welled 
up  afresh,  so  that  in  a  few  seconds  his  soul  was  wholly  in  Mill- 
stead  again.  "You  look  tired,  Helen,"  he  said,  taking  her  by 
the  arm  and  looking  down  into  her  eyes. 

Then  she  burst  into  tears. 

"I'm  all  right,"  she  said,  between  gulps  of  sobbing.  "It's 
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SO  sad,  though,  isn't  it? — Death  always  frightens  me.  Oh,  Im 
so  sorry  for  Clare.  Poor  darling  Clare  I  .  .  .  Oh,  Kenneth — 
I  was  miserable  last  night  when  I  came  home.  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do,  I  was  so  miserable.  I — I  did  want  to  see  you,  and 
I — I  walked  along  the  garden  underneath  Clanwell's  room 
and  I  heard  your  voice  in  there." 

He  said,  clasping  her  arm  tightly:  **Yes,  I  went  to  Clanwell 
for  coffee  after  prep." 

She  went  on  pathetically:  "You  sounded  so  happy — I 
heard  you  laughing.  Oh,  it  was  terrible  to  hear  you  laughing 
when  I  was  miserablel" 

"Poor  little  child!" — He  bent  down  suddenly  and  kissed 
her  eyes.  "What  a  sad  and  forlorn  little  girl  you  are  this 
momingi — Don't  you  guess  why  I'm  so  happy  nowadays?" 

"Why  are  you?" 

He  said,  very  slowly  and  beautifully:  "Because  of  you. 
Because  you  have  made  my  life  utterly  and  wonderfully  dif- 
ferent. Because  all  the  beauty  in  the  world  reminds  me  of 
you.  When  I  wake  up  in  the  morning  with  the  sun  on  my 
face  I  want  to  roar  with  laughter — I  don't  know  why,  except 
that  I'm  so  happy." 

She  smiled  gratefully  and  looked  up  into  his  face  with 
large,  tender  eyes.  "Sometimes,"  she  said,  'Tseauty  makes  me 
want  to  cry,  not  to  laugh.  Last  night,  in  the  garden,  every- 
thing was  so  lovely,  and  yet  so  sad.  Don't  you  think  beautiful 
things  are  sad  sometimes?" — She  paused  and  went  on,  with 
less  excitement:  "When  I  went  in,  about  ten  o'clock,  I  was  so 
miserable  I  went  in  the  dining-room  to  be  alone.  I  was  crying 
and  father  came  in." 

"Well?"  he  whispered,  eagerly. 

"He  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  matter." 

"And  you  told  him  about  Clare's  father,  I  suppose?" 

"No,"  she  answered.  "Don't  be  angry,"  she  pleaded,  laying 
a  hand  on  his  arm.  "I  don't  know  what  made  me  do  it — I  sup- 
pose it  was  instinct.  Anyway,  you  were  going  to,  soon,  even 
if  I  hadn't.  I — I  told  father  about — ^usl" 

"You  did?" 

"Yes.  Don't  be  angry  with  me." 

"My  darling,  I'm  not  angry  with  you.  What  did  he  say?" 

She  came  so  close  to  him  that  he  could  feel  her  body  trem- 
bling with  emotion.  "He  didn't  mind,"  she  whispered.  "He 
didn't  mind  at  all.  Kenneth,  aren't  you  glad? — Isn't  it  fine 
of  him?" 
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"Glorious  1"  he  answered,  taking  a  deep  breath.  Again  the 
tide  of  joy  seemed  to  enguK  him,  joy  immense  and  stupefy- 
ing. He  would  have  taken  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  had 
he  not  seen  people  coming  along  the  lane.  "It's  wonderful, 
Helen  I"  he  whispered.  Then  some  secondary  thought  seemed 
to  strike  him  suddenly:  he  said;  "But  why  were  you 
miserable  a  httle  while  ago?  Didn't  the  good  news  make  you 
feel  happy?" 

She  answered,  still  with  a  touch  of  sadness:  "I  didn't  know 
whether  you  would  think  it  was  good  news." — ^"Helenl"  he 
exclaimed,  remonstratively,  clasping  her  tightly  to  him:  she 
went  on,  smiling  at  him:  "Yes,  it's  silly  of  me,  isn't  it? — But 
Kenneth,  Kenneth,  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  Tm  never  quite 
certain  of  you — ^there's  always  a  funny  sort  of  fear  in  my 
mind  I  I  know  it's  silly.  I  can't  help  it,  though.  Perhaps  it  will 
all  be  different  some  day." 

**Some  dayl"  he  echoed,  gazing  into  her  uplifted  eyes. 

A  vision,  secret  and  excruciatingly  lovely,  filled  their  eyes 
for  a  moment.  He  knew  then  that  to  marry  her  had  become 
his  blinding  and  passionate  ambition. 


The  Millstead  and  District  Advertiser  had  a  long  and  sym- 
pathetic appreciation  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Harrington  in 
its  first  July  issue.  The  Helping-Hand-Books  were  described 
as  "pleasant  little  homihes  written  with  much  charm  and  hu- 
mour." Speed  took  one  or  two  of  them  out  of  ihe  School  Li- 
brary and  read  them. 

About  a  week  after  the  funeral  he  called  at  the  shop, 
ostensibly  to  buy  a  book,  but  really  to  offer  his  condolences. 
He  had  been  meaning  to  go,  for  several  days  in  succession, 
but  a  curious  dread  of  an  interview  with  Clare  had  operated 
each  time  for  postponement.  Nor  could  he  understand  this 
dread.  He  tried  to  analyse  it,  to  discover  behind  it  any  con- 
ceivable reason  or  motive;  but  the  search  was  in  vain.  He  was 
forced  to  suppose,  vaguely,  that  the  cause  of  it  was  that 
slight  but  noticeable  temperamental  hostility  between  him- 
self and  Clare  which  always  resulted  in  a  clouding  over  of 
his  dreams. 

It  was  a  chilly  day  for  July;  there  was  no  sun,  and  the  gas 
was  actually  lit  in  the  shop  when  he  called.  The  boy,  a  smart 
under-sized  youngster,  was  there  to  serve  him,  but  he  asked 
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for  Miss  Harrington.  She  must  have  heard  his  voice,  for  she 
appeared  ahnost  straightway,  dressed  neatly  and  soberly  in 
black,  and  greeted  him  with  a  quite  brisk:  "Good  afternoon, 
Mr.  Speedl" 

He  shook  hands  with  her  gravely  and  began  to  stammer: 
"I  should  have  called  before,  Miss  Harrington,  to  ofiFer  you 
my  sincerest  sympathies,  but — " 

She  held  up  her  hand  in  an  odd  httle  gesture  of  reproof 
and  said  interrupting  him:  "Please  don't.  If  you  want  a  chat 
come  into  the  back  room.  Thomas  can  attend  to  the  shop." 

He  accepted  her  invitation  almost  mechanically.  It  was  a 
small  room,  full  of  businesslike  htter  such  as  is  usual  in  the 
back  rooms  of  shops,  but  a  piano  and  bookcase  gave  it  a  touch 
of  individuality.  As  she  pointed  him  to  a  seat  she  said: 
"Don't  think  me  rude,  but  this  is  the  place  for  conversation. 
The  shop  is  for  buying  things.  Youll  know  in  future,  won't 
you?" 

He  nodded  somewhat  vaguely.  He  could  not  determine 
what  exacdy  was  astoimding  in  her,  and  yet  he  realised  that 
the  whole  effect  of  her  was  somehow  astounding.  More  than 
ever  was  he  conscious  of  the  subtle  hostility,  by  no  means 
amoimting  to  unfriendliness,  but  perhaps  importing  into  her 
regard  for  him  a  tinge  of  contempt. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said,  approaching  the  subject  very  de- 
liberately, "that  until  a  very  short  time  ago  I  knew  nothing  at 
all  about  Mr.  Harrington?  You  never  told  me." 

"Why  should  I?"  She  was  on  her  guard  in  an  instant. 

He  went  on:  "You  may  think  me  sincere  or  not  as 
you  choose,  but  I  should  like  to  have  met  him." 

"He  had  a  dislike  of  being  met." 

She  said  that  with  a  touch  of  almost  vicious  asperity. 

He  went  on,  far  less  daunted  by  her  rudeness  than 
he  would  have  been  if  she  had  given  way  to  emotion  of  any 
kind:  "Anyway  I  have  got  to  know  him  as  well  as  I  can  by 
reading  his  books." 

"What  a  way  to  get  to  know  himi"  she  exclaimed, 
contemptuously.  She  looked  him  sternly  in  the  face  and  said: 
"Be  frank,  Mr.  Speed,  and  admit  that  you  foimd  my  father's 
books  the  most  infantile  trash  you  ever  read  in  your  lifel" 

"Miss  Harringtonl"  he  exclaimed,  protesting.  She  rose, 
stood  over  him  menacingly,  and  cried:  "You  have  your 
chance  to  be  frank,  mindl" 

He  looked  at  her,  tried  to  frame  some  polite  reply,  and 
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found  himself  saying  astonishingly:   "Well,  to  be  perfectly 
candid,  that  was  rather  my  opinion." 

"And  mine,"  she  added  quietly. 

She  was  calm  in  an  instant.  She  looked  at  him  almost  sym- 
pathetically for  a  moment,  and  with  a  sudden  gesture  of  satis- 
faction sat  down  in  a  chair  opposite  to  his.  "I'm  glad 
you  were  frank  with  me,  Mr.  Speed,"  she  said.  "I  can  talk  to 
anybody  who's  frank  with  me.  It's  your  nature  to  confide  in 
anybody  who  gives  you  the  least  encouragement,  but  it's 
not  mine.  I'm  rather  reticent.  I  remember  once  you  talked  to 
me  a  lot  about  yoiu:  own  people.  Perhaps  you  thought 
it  strange  of  me  not  to  reciprocate." 

"No,  I  never  thought  of  it  then." 

"You  didn't? — ^Well,  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  have 
done.  Now  that  you've  shown  yourself  candid  I  can  tell  you 
very  briefly  the  sort  of  man  my  father  was.  He  was  a  very 
dear  old  hypocrite,  and  I  was  very  fond  of  him.  He  didn't 
feel  half  the  things  he  said  in  his  books,  though  I  think  he 
was  honest  enough  to  try  to.  He  foimd  a  good  thing  and  he 
stuck-to  it.  After  all,  writing  books  was  only  his  trade,  and  a 
man  oughtn't  to  be  judged  entirely  by  what  he's  forced  to 
do  in  order  to  make  a  living." 

He  stared  at  her  half-incredulously.  She  was  astoimding 
him  more  than  ever.  She  went  on,  with  a  curious  smile:  "He 
was  fifty-seven  years  old.  When  he  died  he  was  half-way 
through  his  eleventh  book.  It  was  to  have  been  called  'How 
to  Live  to  Three-Score- Years-and-Ten.'  All  about  eating  nuts 
and  keeping  the  bedroom  windows  open  ^t  nights,  you 
know." 

He  wondered  if  he  were  expected  to  laugh. 

He  stammered,  after  a  bewildered  pause:  "How  is  all  this 
going  to  affect  you? — Will  you  leave  Millstead?" 

She  rephed,  with  a  touch  in  her  voice  of  what  he  thought 
might  have  been  mockery:  "My  father  foresaw  the  plight  I 
might  be  in  some  day  and  thoughtfully  left  me  his  counsel  on 
the  subject  Perhaps  you'd  like  me  to  read  it?" 

She  went  over  to  the  bookcase  and  took  down  an  edition- 
de-luxe  copy  of  one  of  the  Helping-Hand-Books. 

"Here  it  is— 'How  to  Meet  Difficulties'— Page  38 — lH 
read  the  passage — it's  only  a  short  one.  'How  is  it  that  the 
greatest  and  noblest  of  men  and  women  are  those  against 
whom  Fate  has  set  her  most  tremendous  obstacles? — Simply 
that  it  is  good  for  a  man  or  a  woman  to  fight,  good  to 
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find  paths  fraught  with  dire  perils  and  difiiculties  galore, 
good  to  accept  the  ringing  challenge  of  the  godsl  Nay, 
I  would  almost  go  so  far  as  to  say:  lucky  is  that  boy  or  girl 
who  is  cast,  forlorn  and  parentless  upon  the  world  at  a  tender 
age,  for  if  there  be  greatness  in  him  or  her  at  all,  it  will  be 
forced  to  show  itself  as  surely  as  the  warm  suns  of  May  com- 
pel each  flower  to  put  forth  her  bravest  splendour!'.  .  .  . 
So  now  you  know,  Mr.  Speedl" 

She  had  read  the  passage  as  if  declaiming  to  an  audience. 
It  was  quite  a  typical  extract  from  the  works  of  the  late  Mr. 
Harrington:  such  phrases  as  'dire  perils,'  'difiBculties  galore,' 
and  'ringing  challenge  of  the  gods'  contained  all  that  was  most 
truly  characteristic  of  the  prose  style  of  the  Helping-Hand- 
Books. 

Speed  said,  rather  coldly:  "Do  you  know  what  one  would 
wonder,  hearing  you  talk  like  this?" 

"What?" 

"One  would  wonder  if  you  had  any  heart  at  all." 

Again  the  curious  look  came  into  her  eyes  and  the  note  of 
asperity  into  her  voice.  "If  I  had,  do  you  think  I  would  let  you 
see  it,  Mr.  Speed?"  she  said. 

They  stared  at  each  other  almost  defiantly  for  a  moment; 
then,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  allowed  the  conversation  to 
wander  into  unimportant  gossip  about  Millstead.  Nor  from 
those  placid  channels  did  it  afterwards  stray  away.  Hostility 
of  a  Idnd  persisted  between  them  more  patently  than  ever; 
yet,  in  a  curiously  instinctive  way,  they  shook  hands  when 
they  separated  as  if  they  were  staunch  friends. 

As  he  stepped  out  into  High  Street  the  thought  of  Helen 
came  to  him  as  a  shaft  of  sunlight  round  the  edges  of  a  dark 
cloud. 

VI 

Term  finished  in  a  scurry  of  House-matches  and  examinations. 
School  House  won  the  cricket  trophy  and  there  was  a  cel- 
ebratory dinner  at  which  Speed  accompanied  songs  and  made 
a  nervously  witty  speech  and  was  vociferously  applauded. 
"We  all  know  we're  the  best  House,"  said  Clanwell,  emphat- 
ically, "and  what  we've  got  to  do  is  just  to  prove  to  other 
people  that  we  are."  Speed  said:  "I've  only  been  in  School 
House  a  term,  but  it's  been  long  enough  time  for  me  to  be 
glad  I'm  where  I  am  and  not  in  any  other  House."  (Cheers.) 
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Amidst  such  jingoist  insincerities  a  very  pleasant  evening 
romped  its  way  to  a  close.  The  follovvdng  day,  the  last  day  of 
term,  was  nearly  as  hill  of  new  experiences  as  had  been  the 
first  day.  School  House  yard  was  full  of  boxes  and  trunks 
waiting  to  be  collected  by  the  railway  carriers,  and  in 
amongst  it  all,  small  boys  wandered  forlornly,  secretly  happy 
yet  weak  with  the  cumulative  passion  of  anticipation.  In  the 
evening  there  was  the  farewell  dinner  in  the  dLiing-hall,  the 
distribution  of  the  terminal  magazine,  and  the  end-of-term 
concert,  this  last  concluding  with  the  Millstead  School-Song, 
the  work  of  an  uninspired  composer  in  one  of  his  most  un- 
inspired moments.  Then,  towards  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
a  short  service  in  chapel,  followed  by  a  "rag"  on  the  school 
quadrangle,  brought  the  long  last  day  to  a  close.  Cheers  were 
shouted  for  the  Masters,  for  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Ervine, 
for  those  leaving,  and  (facetiously)  for  the  school  porter. 
That  night  there  was  singing  Mid  rowdyism  in  the  dor- 
mitories, but  Speed  did  not  interfere. 

He  was  ecstatically  happy.  His  first  term  had  been  a  tri- 
umph. And,  fittingly  enough,  it  had  ended  with  the  greatest 
triumph  of  all.  Ever  since  Helen  had  told  him  of  her  confes- 
sion to  her  father.  Speed  had  been  making  up  his  mind  to 
visit  the  Head  and  formally  put  the  matter  before  him.  That 
night,  the  last  night  of  the  summer  term,  after  the  service  in 
chapel,  when  the  term,  so  far  as  the  Head  was  concerned 
with  it,  was  finished,  Speed  had  tapped  at  the  door  of  the 
Head  s  study. 

Once  again  the  sight  of  that  study,  yello^yly  luminous  in 
the  incandescent  glow,  set  up  in  him  a  sensation  of  sinister 
attraction,  as  if  the  room  were  full  of  melancholy  ghosts.  The 
Head  was  still  in  his  surplice,  swirling  his  arms  about 
the  writing-table  in  an  endeavour  to  find  some  mislaid  paper. 
The  rows  upon  rows  of  shining  leather-bovmd  volumes,  some- 
body on  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  somebody  else's  New  Tes- 
tament Commentary,  seemed  to  surround  him  and  enfold 
him  like  a  protective  rampart.  The  cool  air  of  the  summer 
night  floated  in  through  the  sHt  of  open  window  and  blew 
the  gas-hght  fitfully  high  and  low.  Speed  thought,  as  he  en- 
tered the  room  and  saw  the  Head's  shining  bald  head  bowed 
over  the  writing-table:  Here  you  have  been  for  goodness 
knows  how  many  years  and  terms,  and  now  has  come  the 
end  of  another  one.  Don't  you  feel  any  emotion  in  it  at  all? 
— ^You  are  getting  to  be  an  old  man:  can  you  bear  to  think 
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of  the  day  you  first  entered  this  old  room  and  placed  those 
books  on  the  shelves  instead  of  those  that  belonged  to  your 
predecessor? — Can  you  bear  to  think  of  all  the  generations 
that  have  passed  by,  all  the  boys,  now  men,  who  have  stared 
at  you  inside  this  very  room,  while  time,  which  bore  them 
away  in  a  happy  tide,  has  left  you  for  ever  stranded? — Why 
I,  even  I,  can  feel,  after  the  first  term,  something  of  that 
poignant  melancholy  which,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  would 
overwhelm  me.  Don't  you — can't  you — feel  anything  at 
all?— 

The  Head  looked  up,  observed  Speed,  and  said:  "Um,  yes 
— pleased  to  see  you,  Mr.  Speed — have  you  come  to 
say  good-bye — catching  an  early  train  tomorrow,  perhaps — 
imi,  yes — eh?" 

"No,  sir.  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  on  a  private  matter.  Can 
you  spare  me  a  few  moments?" 

"Oh  yes,  most  certainly.  Not  perhaps  the — um — ^usual 
time  for  seeing  me,  but  still — that  is  no  matter.  I  shall  be — 
um — happy  to  talk  with  you,  Mr.  Speed." 

Speed  cleared  his  throat,  shifted  from  one  foot  to  another, 
and  began,  rather  loudly,  as  always  when  he  was  nervous: 
"Miss  Ervine,  sir,  I  believe,  spoke  to  you  some**  while 
ago  about — about  herself  and  me,  sir." 

The  Head  placed  the  tips  of  his  fingers  together  and  leaned 
back  in  his  chair. 

"That  is  so,  Mr.  Speed." 

"I — I  have  been  meaning  to  come  and  see  you  about  it  for 
some  time.  I  hope — I  hope  you  didn't  think  there  was  any- 
thing underhand  in  my  not  seeing  you?" 

The  Head  temporised  suavely:  "Well — imi,  yes — perhaps 
my  curiosity  did  not  go  so — ^um — so  far  as  that.  When  you 
return  to  your  room,  Mr.  Speed,  you  will  find  there  an — um 
— a  note  from  me,  requesting  you  to  see  me  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. I  take  it  you  have  not  seen  that  note?" 

"Not  yet,  sir." 

"Ah,  I  see.  I  supposed  when  you  entered  that  you  were 
catching  an  early  train  in  the  morning  and  were — ^um — pur- 
posing to  see  me  to-night  instead.  ...  No  matter.  You  will 
understand  why  I  wished  to  see  you,  no  doubt." 

"Possibly  the  same  reason  that  I  wished  to  see  you." 

"Ah,  yes — possibly.  Possibly.  You  have  been — um — quite 
— um — speedy — in — um — pressing  forward  your  suit  with 
my  daughter.  Um,  yes — very  speedy,  I  think.  .  .  .  Speedy 
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— Ha — Ha — ^um,  yes — the  play  upon  words  was  quite  ac- 
cidental, I  assure  you." 

Speed,  with  a  wan  smile,  declared:  "I  daresay  I  am 
to  blame  for  not  having  mentioned  it  to  you  before  now.  I 
decided — I  scarcely  know  why — ^to  wait  imtil  term  was 
over.  .  .  .  I — I  love  your  daughter,  and  I  believe  she  loves 
me.  That's  all  there  is  to  say,  I  think." 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Speed? — It  must  be  a  very — ^lun — simple 
matter  then." 

Speed  laughed,  recovering  his  assurance  now  that  he  had 
made  his  principal  statement.  "I  am  aware  that  there  are  com- 
plexities, sir." 

The  Head  played  an  imaginary  tune  on  his  desk  with  his 
outstretched  fingers.  "You  must — um — listen  to  me  for  a  little 
while,  Mr.  Speed.  We  like  you  very  much — I  will  begin,  per- 
haps unwisely,  by  telling  you  that.  You  have  been  all  that  we 
could  have  desired  during  this  last  term — given — um — every 
satisfaction,  indeed.  Naturally,  I  think  too  of  my  daughter's 
feelings.  She  is,  as  you  say,  extremely — um — fond  of  you, 
and  on  you  depends  to  a  quite  considerable  extent  her — 
um — happiness.  We  could  not  therefore,  my  wife  and  I,  re- 
fuse to  give  the  matter  our  very  careful  consideration.  Now 
I  must — lun — cross-examine  you  a  little.  You  wish  to  marry 
my  daughter,  is  that  not  so?" 

"Yes." 

"When?" 

The  Head  flimg  out  the  question  with  disconcerting  sud- 
denness. 

Speed,  momentarily  unbalanced,  paused,  recovered  him- 
self, and  said  wisely:  "When  I  can  afford  to,  sir.  As  soon  as  I 
can  afford  to.  You  know  my  salary  and  prospects,  sir,  and  are 
the  best  judge  of  how  soon  I  shall  be  able  to  give  yoiu- 
daughter  the  comforts  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed." 

"A  clever  reply,  Mr.  Speed.  Um,  yes — extremely  clever. 
I  gather  that  you  are  quite  convinced  that  you  will  be  happy 
with  my  daughter?" 

"I  am  quite  convinced,  sir." 

"Then  money  is  the  only  difficulty.  What  a  troublesome 
thing  money  is,  Mr.  Speed! — May  I  ask  you  whether  you 
have  yet  consulted  your  owti  parents  on  the  matter?" 

"I  have  not  done  so  yet.  I  wanted  your  reply  first." 

"I  see.  And  what — um — do  you  anticipate  wall  be  their 
reply?" 
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Speed  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  then  said:  "I  cannot 
pretend  that  I  think  they  will  be  enthusiastic.  They  have 
never  agreed  with  my  actions.  But  they  have  the  sense  to 
realise  that  I  am  old  enough  to  do  as  I  choose,  especially  in 
such  a  matter  as  marriage.  They  certainly  wouldn't  quarrel 
with  me  over  it." 

The  Head  stared  fixedly  at  Speed  for  some  while;  then, 
with  a  soft,  crooning  tone,  began  to  speak.  "Well,  you  know, 
Mr.  Speed,  you  are  very  yoimg — only  twenty-two,  I  believe." 
—  (Speed  interjected:  "Twenty-three  next  month,  sir.") — 
The  Head  proceeded:  "Twenty-three  then.  It's — um — it's 
rather  young  for  marriage.  However,  I  am — um,  yes — in- 
clined to  agree  with  Professor  Potts  that  one  of  the — um — 
curses  of  our  modem  civihsation  is  that  it  pushes  the — um 
— marriageable  age  too  late  for  the  educated  man."  (And 
who  the  devil,  thought  Speed,  is  Professor  Potts?)  .  .  . 
"Now  it  so  happens,  Mr.  Speed,  that  this  little  problem  of 
ours  can  be  settled  in  a  way  which  is  satisfactory  to  myself 
and  to  the  school,  and  which  I  think  will  be  equally  satis- 
factory to  yourself  and  my  daughter.  I  don't  know  whether 
you  know  that  Lavery  leaves  this  term?" 

"I  didn't  know,  sir." 

"He  has  reached  the — ^um — the  retiring  age.  As  perhaps 
you  know,  Mr.  Speed,  Lavery  belonged  to  the — um — old 
school.  In  many  ways,  I  think,  the  old  methods  were  best, 
but,  of  course,  one  has  to  keep  up  with  the  times.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  the  Governors  will  look  favourably  on  a  very 
much  younger  man  to  be — um — Lavery 's  successor.  It  would 
also  be  an  advantage  if  he  were  married." 

"Married!"  echoed  Speed. 

"Yes.  Married  house  masters  are  always  preferred.  .  .  . 
Then,  again,  Mr.  Speed,  we  should  want  a  pubhc-school 
man.  ...  Of  course,  Lavery 's  is  a  large  House  and  the  po- 
sition is  not  one  to  be — um — hghtly  undertaken.  And,  of 
course,  it  is  for  the  Governors  to  decide,  in  the  last  resort. 
But  if  you  think  about  it,  Mr.  Speed,  and  if  you  favour  the 
idea,  it  wiU  probably  occur  to  you  that  you  stand  a  rather 
good  chance.  Of  course  it  requires  thinking  over  a  great  deal. 
Um,  yes — decide  nothing  in  a  hurry.  .  .  ." 

Speed's  mind,  hazily  receiving  the  gist  of  what  the  Head 
was  saying,  began  to  execute  a  wild  pirouette.  He  heard  the 
Head's  voice  droning  on,  but  he  did  not  properly  hear  any- 
thing more  that  was  said.  He  heard  in  snatches:  "Of  course 
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you  would  have  to  take  up  your  new  duties  in — ^um,  yes — 
September.  .  .  .  And  for  that  purpose  you  would  get  mar- 
ried during  the  vacation.  ...  A  great  chance  for  you,  Mr. 
Speed  ....  the  Governors  ....  very  greatly  impressed 
with  you  at  Speech  Day.  .  .  .  You  would  like  Lavery's. 
...  an  excellent  House.  .  .  .  Plenty  of  time  to  think  it 
over,  you  know.  .  .  .  Um,  yes — plenty  of  time.  .  .  .  When 
did  you  say  you  were  going  home?" 

Speed  recovered  himself  so  far  as  to  answer:  "Tuesday, 
sir. 

"Um,  yes — delightful,  that  is — ^you  will  be  able  to  dine 
with  us  to-morrow  night  then,  no  doubt? — Curious  place, 
Millstead,  when  everybody  has  gone  away  .  .  .  Um,  yes — 
extremely  delightful  .  .  .  Think  it  over  very  carefully,  Mr. 
Speed.  .  .  .  we  dine  at  seven-thirty  during  the  vacations, 
remember.  .  .  .  Good  night,  then,  Mr.  Speed.  .  .  .  Um, 
yes — Good  night!" 

Speed  staggered  out  as  if  intoxicated. 

VII 

That  was  why,  hearing  the  singing  and  shouting  in  the  dor- 
mitories that  night,  Speed  did  not  interfere.  With  happiness 
surging  all  around  him  how  could  he  have  the  heart  to  curtail 
the  happiness  of  others? — About  half-past  ten  he  went  round 
distributing  journey-money,  and  to  each  dormitory  in  turn  he 
said  farewell  and  wished  a  pleasant  vacation.  The  jimiors 
were  scampering  over  one  another's  beds  and  pelting  one 
another  with  pillows.  Speed  said  merely:  "If  1  were  you  fel- 
lows I  should  get  to  sleep  pretty  soon:  Hartopp  will  ring  the 
bells  at  six,  you  know." 

Then  he  went  back  into  his  own  room,  his  room  that  would 
not  be  his  any  more,  for  next  term  he  would  be  in  Lavery's. 
Noisy  and  insincere  as  had  been  his  protestations  at  the 
House  Dinner  about  the  superiority  of  School  House  over 
any  other,  there  was  yet  a  sense  in  which  he  felt  deeply  sorry 
to  leave  the  place  where  he  had  been  so  happy  and  success- 
ful. He  looked  back  in  memory  to  that  first  evening  of  term, 
and  remembered  his  first  impression  of  the  room  assigned  to 
him;  then  it  had  seemed  to  him  lonely,  forlorn,  even  a  little 
dingy.  Hardly  a  trace  of  that  earliest  aspect  remained  with  it 
now.  At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  last  night  of  term  it  glowed 
with  the  warmth  of  a  friendly  heart;  it  held  out  loving  arms 
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that  made  Speed,  even  amidst  his  joy,  piteously  sorry  to 
leave  it.  The  empty  firegrate,  in  which  he  had  never  seen  a 
fire,  lured  him  with  the  vision  of  all  the  cosy  winter  nights 
that  he  had  missed. 

Outside  it  was  moonlight  again,  as  when,  a  month  before, 
he  had  waited  by  the  pavilion  steps  on  the  evening  of  the 
Speech  Day.  From  his  open  lattice-window  he  could  see 
the  silver  tide  lapping  against  the  walls  and  trees,  the  pale 
sea  of  the  pitch  on  wlSch  there  would  be  no  more  cricket,  the 
roof  and  turret  of  the  pavilion  gleaming  with  hquid  radiance. 
All  was  soft  and  silent,  glossy  beneath  the  high  moon. 
It  was  as  if  everything  had  endured  agelessly,  as  if  the  pass- 
ing of  a  term  were  no  more  than  the  half -heard  tick  of  a  clock 
in  the  life  of  Millstead. 

Leaning  out  of  the  window  he  heard  a  voice,  boyish  and 
sudden,  in  the  junior  dormitory  below. 

"I  say,  Bennett,  are  you  going  by  the  8:22?" 

An  answer  came  indistinguishably,  and  then  the  curt  com- 
mand of  the  prefect  imposing  silence,  silence  which,  reigned 
over  by  the  moon  and  the  sky  of  stars,  lasted  through 
the  short  summer  night  until  dawn. 


BOOK  II 
THE  WINTER  TERM 


CHAPTER  ONE 


He  breakfasted  with  Helen  upon  the  first  morning  of  the  win- 
ter term,  inaptly  named  because  winter  does  not  begin  until 
the  term  is  over.  They  had  returned  the  evening  before  from 
a  month's  holiday  in  Cornwall  and  now  they  were  making 
themselves  a  little  self-consciously  at  home  in  the  first-floor 
rooms  that  had  been  assigned  to  them  in  Lavery's.  The  room 
in  which  they  breakfasted  overlooked  the  main  quadrangle; 
the  silver  coflFee-pot  on  the  table  shimmered  in  the  rays  of  the 
late  summer  sun. 

Midway  through  the  meal  Burton,  the  porter  at  Lavery's, 
tapped  at  the  door  and  brought  in  the  letters  and  the  Daily 
Telegraph. 

Speed  said:  "Hullo,  that's  luck! — I  was  thinking  I  should 
have  to  run  down  the  town  to  get  my  paper  this  morning." 

Burton  replied,  with  a  hint  of  reproach  in  his  voice:  "No 
sir.  It  was  sent  up  from  Harrington's  as  usual,  sir.  They  always 
begin  on  the  first  day  of  term,  sir." 

Speed  nodded,  curiously  conscious  of  a  thrill  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  name  Harrington.  Something  made  him  suddenly 
nervous,  so  that  he  said,  boisterously,  as  if  determined  to 
show  Burton  at  all  costs  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  him:  "Oh, 
by  the  way.  Burton,  you  might  shut  that  window  a  httie,  will 
you? — there's  a  draught." 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Burton,  again  with  a  hint  of  subdued 
reproachfulness  in  his  tone.  While  he  was  shutting  the  win- 
dow, moving  about  very  softly  and  stealthily  himself  yet  mak- 
ing a  tremendous  noise  with  everything  that  had  to  be  done 
with  his  large  clumsy  hands,  it  was  necessary  for  Speed  and 
Helen  to  converse  on  casual  and  ordinary  subjects. 

Speed  said:  "I  should  think  the  ground's  far  too  hard  for 
rugger,  Helen." 

She  answered,  somberly:  "Yes,  I  daresay  it  is.  It's  really 
summer  still,  isn't  it? — And  I'm  so  glad.  I  hate  the  winters." 

"You  hate  the  winters,  eh? — Why's  that?" 
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"It's  SO  cold,  and  the  pitches  are  all  muddy,  and  there  are 
horrid  locks-up  after  dark.  Oh,  I  hate  Millstead  in  winter- 
time." 

He  said,  musingly:  "We  must  have  big  fires  when  the  cold 
weather  comes,  anyway." 

Then  Burton  departed,  closing  the  door  very  dehcately 
after  him,  and  the  conversation  languished.  Speed  glanced 
vaguely  through  his  correspondence.  He  was  ever  so 
slightly  nervous.  That  month's  honeymoon  in  Cornwall  had 
passed  like  a  rapt  and  cloudless  vision,  but  ever  beyond  the 
horizon  of  it  had  been  the  thought  of  this  return  to  Millstead 
for  the  winter  term.  How  the  return  to  a  place  where  he  had 
been  so  happy  and  of  which  he  had  such  wonderful  mem- 
ories could  have  taken  in  his  mind  the  semblance  of  an  ordeal, 
was  a  question  that  baffled  him  entirely.  He  felt  strangely 
and  xmaccountably  shy  of  entering  the  Masters'  Conmion- 
Room  again,  of  meeting  Clanwell  and  Ransome  and  Pritchard 
and  the  rest,  of  seeing  once  again  all  the  well-known  faces  of 
the  boys  whose  summer  vacations  had  been  spent  so  much 
less  eventfully  than  his.  And  yet,  as  he  sat  at  the  breakfast- 
table  and  saw  Helen  opposite  him,  a  strange  warming  hap- 
piness surged  up  within  him  and  made  him  long  for  the  initial 
ordeal  to  be  over  so  that  he  could  pass  on  to  the  pure  and 
wonderful  life  ahead,  that  life  in  which  Helen  and  Millstead 
would  reign  jointly  and  magnificently.  Surely  he  could  call 
himself  blessed  with  the  most  amazing  good  fortune,  to  be 
happily  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  and  installed  in 
just  the  position  which,  more  than  any  other  in  the  world,  he 
had  always  coveted  I — Consciousness  of  his  supreme  happi- 
ness made  him  quicken  with  the  richest  and  most  rapturous 
enthusiasm;  he  would,  he  decided  in  a  sudden  blinding  mo- 
ment, make  Lavery's  the  finest  of  all  the  houses  at  Millstead; 
he  would  develop  alike  the  work  and  the  games  and  the 
moral  tone  until  the  fame  of  Lavery's  spread  far  beyond  its 
local  boundaries  and  actually  enhanced  the  reputation  of 
Millstead  itself.  Such  achievements  were  not,  he  knew, 
beyond  the  possibilities  of  an  energetic  house  master,  and  he, 
young  and  full  of  enthusiasms,  would  be  a  living  fount  of  en- 
ergy. All  the  proud  glory  of  life  was  before  him,  and  in  the 
fulliiess  of  that  life  there  was  nothing  that  he  might  not  do  if 
he  chose. 

All  that  day  he  was  at  the  mercy  alternately  of  his  tumul- 
tuous dreams  of  the  future  and   of  a  presaging  nervous- 
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ness  of  the  imminent  ordeals.  In  the  morning  he  was  occupied 
chiefly  with  clerical  work,  but  in  the  afternoon,  pleading  a  few 
errands  in  town,  he  took  his  bicycle  out  of  the  shed  and  prom- 
ised Helen  that  he  would  not  be  gone  longer  than  an  hour  or 
so.  He  felt  a  httle  sad  to  leave  her,  because  he  knew  that 
with  the  very  least  encouragement  she  would  have  oflFered  to 
come  with  him.  Somehow,  he  would  not  have  been  pleased 
for  her  to  do  that;  he  felt  acutely  self-conscious,  vaguely 
yet  miserably  apprehensive  of  trials  that  were  in  wait  for 
him.  In  a  few  days,  of  course,  everything  would  be  all  right. 

He  did  not  cycle  into  the  town,  but  along  the  winding  Mill- 
stead  lane  that  led  away  from  the  houses  and  into  the  uplands 
around  Parminters.  The  sun  was  glorious  and  warm,  and  the 
trees  of  that  deep  and  heavy  green  that  had  not,  so  far,  more 
than  the  faintest  of  autumnal  hints  in  it.  Along  the  lane  twist- 
ing into  the  cleft  of  Parminters,  memories  assailed  him  at 
every  yard.  He  had  been  so  happy  here — and  here — and 
here;  here  he  had  laughed  loudly  at  something  she  had  said; 
here  she  had  made  one  of  her  childish  yet  incomparably  wise 
remarks.  Those  old  serene  days,  those  splendid  flaming  after- 
noons of  the  summer  term,  had  been  so  sweet  and  exquisite 
and  fragrantly  memorable  to  him  that  he  could  not  forbear  to 
wonder  if  anything  could  ever  be  so  lovely  again. 

Deep  down  beneath  all  the  self-consciousness  and  appre- 
hension and  morbid  researching  of  the  past,  he  knew  that  he 
was  richly  and  abundantly  happy.  He  laiew  that  she  was  still 
a  child  in  his  own  mind;  that  life  with  her  was  dream-Hke  as 
had  been  the  rapt  anticipation  of  it;  that  the  dream,  so  far 
from  marriage  dispelhng  it,  was  enhanced  by  all  the  kindling 
intimacies  that  swung  them  both,  as  it  were,  into  the  same 
ethereal  orbit.  When  he  thought  about  it  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  marriage  must  be  the  most  wonderful 
marriage  in  the  world.  She  was  a  child,  a  strange,  winsome 
fairy-child,  streaked  with  the  most  fitful  and  sombre  passion 
that  he  had  ever  known.  Nobody,  perhaps,  would  guess 
that  he  and  she  were  man  and  wife.  The  thought  gratified 
his  sense  of  the  singularity  of  what  had  happened.  At  the 
Cornish  hotel  where  they  had  stayed  he  had  fancied  that 
their  identity  as  a  honeymoon  couple  had  not  been  guessed 
at  all;  he  had  thought,  with  many  an  inward  chuckle,  that 
people  were  supposing  them  to  be  mysteriously  and  roman- 
tically unwedded. 

Time  passed  so  slowly  on  that  first  day  of  the  winter  term. 
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He  rode  back  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon  with  the  wind  be- 
hind him,  swinging  him  in  through  the  main  gateway  where 
he  could  see  the  windows  of  Lavery's  pink  in  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun.  Lavery's! — Lavery's! — Throughout  the  day  he 
had  found  himself  repeating  the  name  constantly,  until  the 
syllables  lost  all  shred  of  meaning.  Lavery's! — Lav-er-izz. 
.  .  .  The  sounds  boomed  in  his  ears  as  he  entered  the  tiny 
drawing-room  in  which  Helen  was  waiting  for  him  with  the 
tea  almost  ready.  Tea  time! — In  a  few  hours  the  great  ma- 
chine of  MiUstead  would  have  begun  to  pound  its  inexorable 
way.  He  felt,  listening  to  the  chiming  of  the  quarters,  as  if 
he  were  standing  in  the  engine-room  of  an  ocean  liner,  watch- 
ing the  mighty  shafts,  now  silent  and  motionless,  that  would 
so  soon  begin  their  solemn  crashing  movement. 

But  that  evening,  about  eleven  o'clock,  all  his  fears  and 
shynesses  were  over,  and  he  felt  the  most  deeply  contented 
man  in  the  world.  A  fire  was  flickering  a  cheerful  glow  over 
the  tiny  drawing-room;  Helen  had  complained  of  chilliness 
so  he  had  told  Burton  to  light  it.  He  was  glad  now  that  this 
had  been  done,  for  it  enabled  him  to  grapple  with  his  dreams 
more  comfortably.  Helen  sat  in  an  armchair  opposite  to  him 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fire;  she  was  leaning  forward  with 
her  head  on  her  hands,  so  that  the  firelight  shone  wonder- 
fully on  her  hair.  He  looked  at  her  from  time  to  time,  mag- 
nificently in  love  with  her,  and  always  amazed  that  she 
belonged  to  him. 

The  long  day  of  ordeals  had  passed  by.  He  had  dined  that 
evening  in  the  Masters'  Common-Room,  and  everybody  there 
had  pressed  round  him  in  a  chorus  of  eager  congratulation. 
Afterwards  he  had  toured  his  House,  introducing  himself 
to  those  of  the  prefects  whom  he  had  not  already  met,  and 
strolling  round  the  dormitories  to  shake  hands  informally 
with  the  rank  and  file.  Then  he  had  interviewed  new  boys 
(there  were  nineteen  of  them),  and  had  distributed  a  few 
words  of  pastoral  advice,  concluding  with  the  strict  injunction 
that  if  they  made  tea  in  the  basements  they  were  on  no  ac- 
count to  throw  the  slops  down  the  waste-pipes  of  the  baths. 
Lastly  of  all,  he  had  put  his  head  inside  each  of  the  dormito- 
ries, at  about  half -past  ten,  to  bestow  a  brisk  but  genial  good- 
night. 

So  now,  at  eleven  o'clock,  rooted  at  last  in  everything  that 
he  most  loved  in  the  world,  he  could  pause  to  gloat  over  his 
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happiness.  Here,  in  the  snug  firelit  room,  secret  and  rich  with 
warm  shadows;  and  there,  down  the  short  corridor  into  the 
bleak  emptiness  of  the  classrooms,  was  everything  that  his 
heart  desired:  Helen  and  Millstead:  the  two  deities  that  held 
passionate  sway  over  him. — Eleven  began  to  chime  on  the 
school  clock.  The  dormitories  above  were  almost  silent.  She 
did  not  speak,  did  not  look  up  once  from  the  redness  of  the 
fire;  she  was  often  like  that,  silent  with  thoughts  whose 
nature  he  could  guess  from  the  dark,  tossing  passion  that 
shook  her  sometimes  when,  in  the  midst  of  such  silences,  she 
suddenly  clung  to  him.  She  loved  him  more  than  ever  he 
could  have  imagined:  that,  more  perhaps  than  anything  else, 
had  been  the  surprise  of  that  month  in  Cornwall. 

"Eleven,"  he  said,  breaking  the  rapt  silence. 

She  said,  half  humorously,  half  sadly:  "Are  you  pleased 
with  me? — Are  you  satisfied? — Do  I  quite  come  up  to  ex- 
pectations?" 

He  started,  looked  towards  her,  and  laughed.  The  laugh 
disturbed  the  silence  of  the  room  like  the  intrusion  of  some- 
thing from  millions  of  miles  away.  He  made  a  himiorous 
pretence  of  puzzling  it  out,  as  if  it  were  a  baflSing  problem, 
and  said,  finally,  with  mocking  doubtfulness:  "Well,  on  the 
whole,  I  think  you  do." 

"If  I  had  been  on  trial  for  a  month  you'd  still  keep 
me,  then?"  she  went  on,  without  moving  her  head  out  of 
her  hands. 

He  answered,  in  the  same  vein  as  before:  "If  you  could 
guarantee  always  to  remain  up  to  sample,  I  daresay  I  would." 

She  raised  her  head  and  gave  him  such  a  look  as,  if  he  had 
not  learned  to  know  it,  would  have  made  him  think  she  was 
angry  with  him;  it  was  sharp  with  blade-like  eagerness,  as  if 
she  were  piercing  through  his  attitude  of  jocularity. 

Then,  wondering  why  she  did  not  smile  when  he  was 
smiling,  he  put  his  arm  round  her  and  drew  her  burning 
lips  to  his.  "Bedtime,"  he  said,  gaily,  "for  we've  got  to  be  up 
early  in  the  morning." 

Over  about  them  as  they  clung  together  the  spirit  of  Mill- 
stead,  like  a  watchful  friend,  came  suddenly  close  and  inti- 
mate, and  to  Speed,  opening  his  soul  to  it  joyously,  it 
appeared  in  the  likeness  of  a  golden-haired  child,  shy  yet 
sombrely  passionate — a  wraith  of  a  child  that  was  just  like 
Helen.  Above  all,  they  loved  each  other,  these  two,  with  a 
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love  that  surrounded  and  enveloped  all  things  in  a  magic 
haze;  they  were  the  perfect  lovers.  And  over  them  the  real 
corporeal  Millstead  brooded  in  constant  magnificent  calm. 

n 

Soon  he  was  swallowed  up  in  the  joyous  routine  of  term- 
time.  He  had  never  imagined  that  a  housemaster  had  such  a 
large  amount  of  work  to  do.  There  were  no  early-morning 
forms  during  the  winter  term,  however,  and  as  also  it  was  a 
housemaster's  privilege  to  breakfast  in  his  own  rooms,  Speed 
began  the  day  with  a  happy  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of 
newspaper-scanning,  envelope-tearing,  and  chatting  with 
Helen.  After  breakfast  work  began  in  earnest.  Before  term 
had  lasted  a  week  he  discovered  that  he  had  at  least  twice  as 
many  duties  as  in  the  preceding  term;  the  Head  was  certainly 
not  intending  to  let  him  slack.  There  was  the  drawing  and 
music  of  the  whole  school  to  superintend,  as  well  as  the  choir 
and  chapel-services  which,  as  the  once-famous  Raggs  became 
more  and  more  decrepit,  fell  into  Speed's  direction  almost 
automatically.  Then  also  there  were  a  large  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous supervisory  duties  which  the  housemasters 
shared  between  them,  and  one  or  two,  at  least,  which  tradi- 
tion decreed  should  be  performed  entirely  by  the  junior 
housemaster.  The  result  of  it  all  was  that  Speed  was,  if  he  had 
been  in  the  mood  to  desire  a  statutory  eight  hours'  day,  con- 
siderably overworked. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  work  was  )yhat  he  loved. 
He  plunged  into  it  with  terrific  zest.  Lavery's  was  a  large 
House,  and  Lavery  himself  had  judged  all  its  institutions  by 
the  test  of  whether  or  not  they  conduced  to  an  economy  in 
work  for  him.  The  result  was  an  institution  that  managed  it- 
self with  rough-and-ready  efiBciency,  that  offered  no  glaring 
scandal  to  the  intrusive  eye,  yet  was,  in  truth,  honeycombed 
with  corruption  of  a  mild  sort,  and  completely  under  the  sway 
of  powerfully  vested  interests.  Against  this  and  these  Speed 
set  himself  out  to  do  final  battle.  A  prudent  housemaster,  and 
certainly  one  who  valued  his  own  personal  comfort,  would 
have  postponed  the  contest,  at  any  rate,  until  he  had  become 
settled  in  his  position.  But  Speed,  emboldened  by  the  extra- 
ordinary success  of  his  first  term,  and  lured  by  his  own 
dreams  of  a  Lavery's  that  should  be  the  great  House  at  Mill- 
stead,  would  not  delay.  In  his  first  week  he  found  five  of 
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the  prefects  enjoying  a  pleasant  little  smoking-party  in  the 
Senior  prefect's  study.  They  explained  to  him  that  Lavery 
had  never  objected  to  their  smoking,  provided  they  did  it 
imostentatiously,  and  that  Lavery  never  dreamed  of  "barging 
in  upon  them^  during  their  evening  study-hours.  Speed, 
stung  by  their  shghtly  insolent  bearing,  barked  at  them  in  his 
characteristic  staccato  voice  when  annoyed:  "It  doesn't  mat- 
ter to  me  a  bit  what  Lavery  used  to  let  you  do.  You've  got 
to  obey  me  now,  not  Lavery.  Prefects  must  set  the  example 
to  the  others.  I  shall  ask  for  an  undertaking  from  all  of  you 
that  you  don't  smoke  again  during  term-time.  I'll  give  you 
till  tomorrow  night  to  decide.  Those  who  refuse  will  be  de- 
graded from  prefecture." 

**You  can't  degrade  without  the  Head's  authority,"  said 
Smallwood,  the  most  insolent  of  the  party. 

Speed  replied,  coloiuing  suddenly  (for  he  realised  that 
Smallwood  had  spoken  the  truth):  "I  know  my  own  busi- 
ness, thank  you,  Smallwood." 

During  the  following  twenty-four  hours  four  out  of  the 
half-dozen  House-prefects  gave  the  required  undertaking. 
The  other  two,  Smallwood  and  a  fellow  named  Bi£Bn,  refused, 
"on  principle,"  as  they  said,  without  explaining  what  exactly 
the  qualification  meant.  Speed  went  promptly  to  the  Head 
and  appealed  for  authority  to  degrade  them.  He  found  that 
they  had  already  poured  their  tale  into  the  Head's  receptive 
ears,  and  that  they  had  given  the  Head  the  impression  that 
he  (Speed)  in  a  tactless  excess  of  reforming  zeal,  had  been 
listening  at  keyholes  and  prying  around  the  study-doors  at 
night.  The  Head,  after  hstening  to  Speed's  indignant  protest, 
replied,  suavely:  "I  think,  Mr.  Speed" — (Speed's  relationship 
as  son-in-law  never  tempted  either  of  them  to  any  intimacy 
of  address) — ^"I  think  you  must — urn,  yes — make  some 
allowance  for  the — um — the  natural  inclination  of  elder  boys 
to — imi — to  be  jealous  of  privileges.  Smoking  is,  of  course, 
an — um,  yes — an  offence  against  school  rules,  but  Mr. 
Lavery  was  perhaps — um,  yes,  perhaps — ^wise  in  turning  the 
— um — ^the  blind  eye,  when  the  offender  was  near  the  top 
of  the  school  and  where  the  offence  was  not  flagrant.  You 
must  remember,  Mr.  Speed,  that  Smallwood  is  eighteen  years 
of  age,  not  so  very  many  years  younger  than  you  are  your- 
self. Besides,  he  is — um,  yes,  I  think  so — captain  of  the  First 
Fifteen,  is  he  not? — and  I — um — I' assure  you — his  degrada- 
tion through  you  would  do  you  an — um — an  incalculable 
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amount  of  harm  in  the  school  Don't  make  yourself  un- 
popular, Mr.  Speed.  I  will  send  a  note  round  the  school,  pre- 
fects— um,  yes — ^included,  drawing — um — attention  to  the 
school  rule  against  smoking.  And  I  will  talk  to  Smallwood  and 
the  other  boy — Biffin,  isn't  he? — um,  yes — privately.  Pri- 
vately, you  see — a  quiet  friendly  conversation  in — ^um — ^in 
private,  can  achieve  wonders." 

Speed  felt  that  he  was  being  ever  so  gently  snubbed.  He 
left  the  Head's  study  in  a  state  of  subdued  fmy,  and  his  tem- 
per was  not  improved  when  Helen  seemed  rather  thought- 
lessly inclined  to  take  Smallwood's  side.  "Don't  get  people 
into  trouble,  Kenneth,"  she  pleaded.  "I  don't  think  you  ought 
to  complain  to  father  about  them.  After  all,  it  isn't  frightfully 
wicked  to  smoke,  is  it?  and  I  know  they  all  used  to  do  it  in 
Lavery's  time.  Why,  I've  seen  them  many  a  time  when  Tve 
passed  the  study-windows  in  the  evenings." 

He  stared  at  her  for  a  few  seconds,  half  indignantly,  half 
incredulously:  then,  as  if  on  sudden  impulse,  he  smiled  and 
placed  his  hands  on  her  shoulders  and  looked  searchingly 
into  her  eyes.  "Soft-hearted  httle  kid!"  he  exclaimed,  laugh- 
ing a  sHghtly  forced  laugh.  "All  the  same,  I  don't  think  you 
quite  understand  my  position,  dear." 

"Tell  me  about  it  then,"  she  said. 

Perhaps  instinct  forewarned  him  that  if  he  went  into  de- 
tails, either  his  indignation  would  break  its  bounds  or  else  she 
would  make  some  further  casual  and  infuriating  comment 
From  both  possibiHties  he  shrank  nervously.  He  said,  with 
an  affectation  of  nonchalance:  "Oh,  never  mind  about  it, 
dear.  It  will  all  come  right  in  the  end.  Don't  you  worry  your 
pretty  head  about  it.  Kiss  mel" 

She  kissed  him  passionately. 

m 

But  Speed  was  still,  in  the  main,  happy,  despite  occasional 
worries.  There  was  a  wonderful  half-sad  charm  about  those 
fading  autumn  afternoons,  each  one  more  eager  to  dissolve 
into  the  twilight,  each  one  more  thickly  spread  with  the 
brown  and  yellow  leaves.  To  Speed,  who  remembered  so 
well  the  simmier  term,  the  winter  term  seemed  full  of  poign- 
ancies and  regrets.  And  yet  surrounding  it  all,  this  strange 
atmosphere  which  for  want  of  a  better  designation  must  be 
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called  simply  Millstead,  was  no  less  apparent;  it  pervaded 
all  those  autumn  days  with  a  subtle  essence  which  made 
Speed  feel  that  this  life  that  he  was  living  would  be  impos- 
sible to  forget,  no  matter  what  the  world  held  in  store  for 
him.  He  could  never  forget  the  clammy,  earthy  smell  of  the 
rugger  pitch  after  a  match  in  rain;  the  steam  rising  from  the 
heavy  scrum;  the  grey  clouds  rolling  over  the  sky;  the  pat- 
ter of  rain-drops  on  the  corrugated-iron  roof  of  the  pavilion 
stand.  Nor  could  anything  efface  the  memory  of  those  grey 
twihghts  when  the  afternoon  games  were  finished;  the 
crowded  lamp-lit  tuck-shop,  a  phantasy  of  chromatic  blazers 
and  pots  of  jam  and  muddy  knees;  the  basements,  cloudy 
with  steam  from  the  bathrooms;  the  bleak  shivering  cor- 
ridors along  which  the  Juniors  scampered  and  envied  the 
cosy  warmOi  of  the  studies  which  might  one  day  be  their 
own.  Even  the  lock-ups  after  dark  held  some  strange  and 
secret  comfort:  Burton  and  his  huge  keys  and  his  noisy  bang- 
ing of  the  door  were  part  of  the  curious  witchery  of  it  all. 

And  then  at  night-time  when  the  sky  was  black  as  jet  and 
the  wind  from  the  fenlands  howled  round  the  tall  chimney- 
stacks  of  Lavery's,  Speed  could  feel  more  than  ever  the  big- 
ness of  this  thing  of  which  he  had  become  a  part.  The  very 
days  and  nights  took  on  characters  and  individualities  of  their 
own;  Speed  could,  if  he  had  thought,  have  given  them  all 
an  identifying  soimd  and  colour:  Monday,  for  instance,  was 
brown,  deepening  to  crimson  as  night  fell:  he  was  always  re- 
minded of  it  by  the  chord  of  E  flat  on  the  piano.  That,  of 
course,  was  perhaps  no  more  than  half-imagined  idiosyn- 
crasy. But  it  was  certain  that  the  days  and  nights  were  all 
shaped  and  conditioned  by  Millstead;  and  that  they  were 
totally  different  from  the  days  and  nights  that  were  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  On  Sunday  nights,  for  instance.  Speed,  observ- 
ing a  Lavery's  custom  to  which  he  saw  no  objection,  read  for 
an  hour  to  the  Junior  dormitory.  The  book  was  Bram  Stoker's 
**Dracula."  Speed  had  never  heard  of  the  book  until  the 
Juniors  informed  him  that  Mr.  Lavery  had  got  half-way 
through  it  during  the  previous  term.  After  about  three  suc- 
cessive readings  Speed  decided  that  the  book  was  too  hor- 
rible to  be  read  to  Juniors  just  before  bedtime,  and  accord- 
ingly refused  to  go  on  with  it.  "I  shall  put  it  in  the  House 
library,"  he  said,  "so  ff  any  of  you  wish  to  finish  it  you  can  do 
so  in  the  daytime.  And  now  we'll  try  something  else.  Can 
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anybody  suggest  anything?**  Somebody  mentioned  Stephen 
Leacock,  and  in  future,  Sunday  evenings  in  the  Junior  dormi- 
tory at  Lavery's  were  punctuated  by  roars  of  laughter.  All 
the  same,  the  sudden  curtailment  of  Dracula  was,  for  a  long 
while,  a  sore  point  with  the  Juniors. 

On  the  two  half -holidays,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
Speed  had  three  or  four  of  his  House  in  to  tea,  taking  them 
in  rotatioiL  This  was  a  custom  which  Lavery,  seeing  in  it  no 
more  than  an  unnecessary  increase  in  his  duties  and  obliga- 
tions, had  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse.  Nor  were  the  majority 
of  the  boys  keen  on  Speed's  resumption  of  what  had  been, 
more  often  than  not,  an  irksome  social  infliction.  They  were, 
however,  gratified  by  the  evident  interest  that  he  took  in 
them,  and  most  of  them,  when  they  thankfully  escaped  from 
the  ordeal  back  to  their  fellows  in  the  Common-Room,  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  "quite  a  decent  sort  of  chap.**  Speed  be- 
lieved in  the  personal  relationship  between  each  boy  and  his 
housemaster  with  an  almost  fanatical  zeal.  He  found  out  what 
each  boy  was  interested  in,  and,  without  prying  into  any- 
body's private  aflFairs,  contrived  to  establish 'himself  as  a  per- 
sonal factor  in  the  life  of  the  House  and  not  as  a  vague  and 
slatternly  deity  such  as  Lavery  had  been.  Four  o'clock  there- 
fore, on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  saw  Speed's  tiny  draw- 
ing-room httered  with  cakes  and  toasted  scones,  and  pop- 
ulated by  three  or  four  nervous  youngsters  trying  desperately 
to  respond  to  Speed's  geniality  and  to  balance  cups  and 
saucers  and  plates  on  their  knees  without  upsetting  anything. 

It  was  part  of  Speed's  dream  of  the  ideal  J^ousemaster  and 
his  ideal  House  that  the  housemaster's  wife  should  fulfil  a 
certain  difficult  and  scrupulously  exact  function  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  She  must  not,  of  coiu-se,  attempt  any 
motherly  intimacies,  or  call  people  by  their  Christian  names, 
or  do  anything  else  that  was  silly  or  eflFusive;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  sense  in  which  her  relationship  with  the 
boys,  especially  the  Jimiors,  might  be  less  formal  than  her 
husband's.  And,  somehow.  Speed  was  forced  to  admit  that 
Helen  did  not  achieve  this  extraordinary  delicate  equipoise. 
She  was,  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  too  yoimg  for  it  to  be 
possible.  When  she  grew  older,  no  doubt  she  would,  in  that 
particular  respect,  improve,  but  for  the  present  she  was,  per- 
haps naturally,  nervous  in  the  presence  of  the  elder  boys  and 
apt  to  treat  the  Jimiors  as  if  they  were  babies.  Gradually  she 
formed  the  habit  of  going  over  to  the  Head's  house  for  tea 
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whenever  Speed  entertained  the  boys  in  his  room;  it  was  an 
arrangement  which,  accomplished  silently  and  without  def- 
inition. Speed  felt  to  be  rather  a  wise  one. 

rv 

Clare  Harrington  had  left  Millstead.  One  breakfast  time  a 
letter  came  from  her  with  the  Paris  postmark.  Out  of  the  en- 
velope tumbled  a  number  of  small  snapshots;  Speed  scanned 
the  letter  through  and  remarked,  summing  up  its  contents 
roughly  for  Helen's  benefit:  "Oh,  Clare's  in  France.  Been 
having  rather  a  good  time,  I  should  imagine — touring  about, 
you  know." 

Helen  looked  up  suddenly. 

**I  didn't  know  she  wrote  to  you"  she  said. 

Speed  answered,  casually:  "She  doesn't,  as  a  rule.  But  she 
knows  I'm  interested  in  architecture — I  expect  that's  why 
she  sent  me  all  these  snaps.  There's  one  here  of  .  .  ."  he 
picked  them  up  and  glanced  through  them  .  .  .  "of  Chartres 
Cathedral  .  .  .  the  belfry  at  Bruges  .  .  .  some  street  in 
Rouen.  .  .  .  They're  rather  good — have  a  look  at  themi" 

She  examined  them  at  first  suspiciously,  then  with  critical 
intensity.  And  finally  she  handed  them  back  to  him  without 
remark. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


I 


One  dark  dusk  in  November  that  was  full  of  wind  and  fine 
rain  Speed  stood  up  at  his  drawing-room  window  to  pull 
down  the  blind.  But  before  doing  so  he  gazed  out  at 
the  dreary  twilight  and  saw  the  bare  trees  black  and  terrible 
beyond  the  quadrangle  and  the  winking  lights  of  Milner's 
across  the  way.  He  had  seen  all  of  it  so  many  times  before, 
had  hved  amongst  it,  so  it  now  seemed  to  him,  for  ages;  yet 
to-night  there  was  something  in  it  that  he  had  never  seen  be- 
fore: a  sort  of  sadness  that  was  abroad  in  the  world.  He  heard 
the  wind  screaming  through  the  sodden  trees  and  the 
branches  creaking,  the  rain  drops  splashing  on  the  ivy  under- 
neath the  window:  it  seemed  to  him  that  Millstead  was  full 
that  night  of  beautiful  sorrow,  and  that  it  came  over  the  dark 
quadrangle  to  him  with  open  arms,  drenching  all  Lavery's  in 
wild  and  forlorn  pathos. 

He  let  the  blind  fall  gently  in  front  of  his  rapt  eyes  while 
the  yellow  lamphght  took  on  a  richer,  serener  tinge.  Those 
few  weeks  of  occupation  had  made  the  room  ^uite  different; 
its  walls  were  now  crowded  with  prints  and  etchings;  there 
was  a  sideboard,  dull-glowing  and  huge  for  the  size  of  the 
room,  on  which  silver  and  pewter  and  cut  glass  glinted  in 
tranquillity.  Across  one  comer  a  baby-grand  piano  sprawled 
its  sleek  body  like  a  drowsily  basking  sea-Hon,  and  opposite, 
in  the  wall  at  right  angles  to  the  window,  a  Large  fire  lulled 
itself  into  red  contentment  with  flames  that  had  hardly  breath 
for  an  in5tant's  flicker.  But  Speed  left  the  window  and  stirred 
the  coals  into  yellow  riot  that  ht  his  face  with  tingling,  deli- 
cious half-tones.  In  the  firehght  he  seemed  very  tall  and 
young-looking,  with  dark-brown,  straggling  hair,  brown, 
eager  eyes  that  were  almost  black,  and  a  queer,  sad-lipped 
mouth  that  looked  for  the  present  as  if  it  would  laugh  and 
cry  in  the  same  way.  A  leather-seated  stool  stood  by  the  fire- 
side, and  he  dragged  it  in  front  of  the  open  flames  and  sat 

94 
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with   his   chin   resting   solemnly   on   his   slim,   long-fingered 
hands. 

It  was  a  Wednesday  and  Helen  had  gone  with  her  mother 
to  visit  some  friends  in  the  town  and  would  not  be  back  until, 
perhaps,  dinner-time.  It  was  almost  four  o'clock,  and  that 
hour,  or  at  any  rate,  a  few  seconds  or  minutes  afterwards, 
three  youngsters  would  be  coming  to  tea.  Their  names  were 
Felling,  Fyfield,  and  Graham.  All  were  Juniors,  as  it  hap- 
pened, and  they  would  be  frightfully  nervous,  and  assuredly 
would  not  know  when  to  depart. 

Speed,  liking  them  well  enough,  but  feeling  morbid  for 
some  reason  or  other,  pictured  them  plastering  their  hair 
down  and  scrambling  into  their  Sunday  jackets  in  readiness 
for  the  ordeal.  Poor  little  kids!  he  thought,  and  he  almost 
longed  to  rush  into  the  cold  dormitories  where  they  were 
preparing  themselves  and  say:  "Look  here,  Felling,  Fyfield 
and  Graham — you  needn't  come  to  tea  with  me  this  after- 
noon— you're  excused l** 

The  hour  of  four  boomed  into  the  wind  and  rain  outside. 
Speed  looked  round  to  see  if  Burton  had  set  the  correct  num- 
ber of  cups,  saucers  and  plates,  and  had  obtained  a  sufiicient 
quantity  of  cake  and  fancy  pastry  from  the  tuck-shop.  After 
all,  he  ought  to  oflFer  them  some  compensation  for  having  to 
come  to  tea  with  him. 

Tap  at  the  door.  "Come  in.  .  .  .  Ah,  that  you,  Fell- 
ing .  .  .  and  you,  Graham.  ...  I  expect  Fyfield  will  be 
here  in  a  minute.  ...  Sit  down,  will  you?  .  .  .  Take  that 
easy-chair.  Felling.  .  .  .  Isn't  it  depressing  weather?  ...  I 
suppose  you  saw  the  game  against  Oversham?  That  last  try 
of  Marshall's  was  a  particularly  fine  one,  I  thought. 
.  .  .  Come  in.  .  .  .  Ah,  here  you  are,  Fyfield:  now  we  can 
get  busy  with  the  tea,  can't  we?  .  .  .  How's  the  Junior  De- 
bating Society  going,  Fyfield?"  (Fyfield  was  secretary  of  it.) 
"I  must  come  round  to  one  of  your  meetings,  if  you'll  prom- 
ise to  do  exactly  as  you  would  if  I  weren't  there.  .  .  .  Come 
in.  .  .  .  You  might  bring  me  some  more  hot  water,  Burton. 
...  By  the  way,  Graham,  congratulations  on  last  Saturday's 
match:  I  didn't  see  it,  but  I'm  told  you  did  rather  well." 

And  so  on.  They  were  nice  boys,  all  three  of  them,  but 
they  were  nervous.  They  answered  in  monosyllables  or  else 
embarked  upon  tortuous  sentences  which  became  finally 
embedded  in  meringues  and  chocolate  Eclairs.  Felling,  in  par- 
ticular, was  overawed,  for  he  was  a  new  boy  that  term  and 
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had  only  just  emerged  from  six  weeks  in  the  sanatorium  with 
whooping-cough.  Virtually,  this  was  his  first  week  at  school 

In  the  midst  of  the  ponderously  jocular,  artificially 
sustained  conversation  a  knock  came  on  the  door.  Speed 
shouted  out  "Come  in,"  as  usual.  The  door  opened  and  some- 
body came  irL  Speed  could  not  see  who  it  was.  He  thought  it 
must  be  a  boy  and  turned  back  the  red  lampshade  so  that 
the  rays,  nakedly  yellow,  glanced  upwards.  Then  he  saw. 

Clare! 

II 

She  was  dressed  in  a  long  flowing  mackintosh  which  had 
something  in  it  reminiscent  still  of  the  swirl  of  wind  and  rain. 
She  came  forward  very  simply,  held  out  her  hand  to  Speed, 
and  said:  "How  are  you,  Mr.  Speed?  I  thought  perhaps  I 
should  find  Helen  in." 

He  said,  overmastering  his  astonishment:  "Helen's  out 
somewhere  with  Mrs.  Ervine.  .  .  .  I'm  quite  well.  How — 
how  are  you?" 

"Quite  as  well  as  you  are,"  she  said,  laughing.  "Tell  Helen 
I'll  call  round  some  other  time,  then,  will  you? — I  mustn't 
interrupt  your  tea-party." 

That  made  him  say:  "Indeed  you're  not  doing  that  at  all. 
Won't  you  stay  and  have  a  cup  of  tea?  Surely  you  won't  go 
back  into  the  rain  so  soon!  Let  me  introduce  you — this  is 
Felling  .  .  .  Miss  Harrington  .  .  .  and  this  is  Fyfield  .  .  . 
and  Graham.  .  .  ." 

What  on  earth  had  made  him  do  that?  He  wondered,  as  he 
saw  the  boys  shaking  hands  with  her  so  stiffly  and  nervously; 
what  was  possessing  him?  Yet,  accepting  his  invitation  calmly 
and  decisively,  she  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  them  as  soon  as 
she  had  taken  off  her  wet  mackintosh,  and  appeared  perfectly 
comfortable  and  at  home.  Speed  busied  himself  in  obtaining 
a  cup  of  tea  for  her,  and  by  the  time  he  had  at  last 
succeeded  he  heard  her  talking  in  the  most  amazing  way  to 
Graham,  and,  which  was  more,  Graham  was  answering  her 
as  if  they  had  known  each  other  for  weeks.  She  had  somehow 
found  out  that  Graham's  home  was  in  Perth,  and  they  were 
indulging  in  an  eager,  if  rather  vacuous,  exchange  of 
"Do-you-know's."  Then  quite  suddenly  she  was  managing 
to  include  Fyfield  in  the  conversation,  and  in  a  little  while 
after  that  Felling  demonstrated  both  his  present  cordiahty  and 
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his  former  absent-mindedness  by  calling  her  "Mrs.  Speed.'* 
She  said,  with  perfect  calmness  and  without  so  much  as  the 
faintest  suggestion  in  her  voice  of  any  but  the  mere  literal 
meaning  of  her  words:  "I'm  not  Mrs.  Speed;  I'm  Miss  Har- 
rington." 

Speed  had  hardly  anything  to  do  with  the  talk  at  all.  He 
kept  supplying  the  participators  with  fuel  in  the  way  of  cakes 
and  eclairs,  but  he  was  content  to  leave  the  rest  of  the  man- 
agement in  Clare's  hands.  She  paid  Uttle  attention  to  him, 
reserving  most  of  her  conversation  for  the  three  boys.  The 
chatter  developed  into  a  gossip  that  was  easy,  yet  perfectly 
respectful;  Speed,  putting  in  his  word  or  two  occasionally, 
was  astonished  at  the  miracle  that  was  being  performed  un- 
der his  eyes.  Who  could  have  believed  that  Felling,  Fyfield 
and  Graham  could  ever  be  induced  to  talk  like  that  in  their 
housemaster's  drawing-room?  Of  course,  a  man  couldn't  do 
it  at  all,  he  thought,  in  self-defence:  it  was  a  woman's  mir- 
acle entirely. 

The  school-clock  began  the  chime  of  five,  and  five  was  the 
hour  when  it  was  generally  considered  that  housemasterly 
teas  were  due  to  finish.  Speed  waited  till  ten  minutes  past 
and  then  interjected  during  a  pause  in  the  conversation: 
"Well,  I'm  sorry  you  can't  stay  any  longer.  .  .  ." 

The  three  boys  rose,  thankful  for  the  hint  although  the 
afiFair  had  turned  out  to  be  not  quite  such  an  ordeal  as  they 
had  expected.  After  hand-shaking  with  Clare  they  backed 
awkwardly  out  of  the  room  followed  by  Speed's  brisk  "Good- 
night." 

When  they  had  gone  Clare  cried,  laughing:  "Oh,  fancy 
getting  rid  of  them  like  that,  Mr.  Speedl — I  should  be  in- 
sulted if  you  tried  it  on  with  me." 

Speed  said:  "It's  the  best  way  with  boys,  Miss  Harrington. 
They  don't  like  to  say  they  must  go  themselves,  and  they'd 
feel  hurt  if  you  told  them  to  go  outright.  Really  they're  im- 
mensely grateful  for  a  plain  hint." 

Now  mat  he  was  alone  in  the  room  with  her  he  began  to 
feel  nervous  in  a  very  peculiar  and  exciting  way;  as  if  some- 
thing unimaginably  strange  were  surely  going  to  happen. 
Outside,  the  wind  and  rain  seemed  suddenly  to  grow  loud, 
louder,  terrifically  loud;  a  strong  whiff  of  air  came  down  the 
chimney  and  blew  smoke  into  the  room.  All  around,  every- 
where, there  were  noises,  clumping  of  feet  on  the  floor  above, 
chatter  and  shouting  in  the  corridors,  the  distant  jangle  of 
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pianos  in  the  practice-rooms;  and  yet,  in  a  deep  significant 
sense,  it  was  as  if  he  and  Clare  were  quite  alone  amidst  the 
wind  and  rain.  He  poked  the  fire  with  a  gesture  that  was 
almost  iixitable;  the  flames  prodded  into  the  red-tinted 
gloom  and  revealed  Clare  perfectly  serene  and  imperturb- 
able. Evidently  nothing  was  going  to  happen  at  all.  He  looked 
at  her  with  keen  quickness,  thinJdng  amazedly:  And,  by  the 
way,  what  could  have  happened? 

**How  is  Helen?"  she  asked. 

He  answered:  "Oh,  she's  quite  well.  Very  well,  in  fact* 

**And  I  suppose  you  are,  also.'' 

"I  look  it,  don't  ir 

She  said,  after  a  pause:  ''And  quite  happy,  of  course." 

He  started,  kicked  the  fender  wdth  a  clatter  that,  for  the 
moment,  frightened  him,  and  exclaimed:  "Happyl  Did  you 
mean  am  I  happy?" 

"Yes." 

He  did  not  answer  immediately.  He  gave  the  question 
careful  and  scrupulous  weighing-up.  He  thought  deliberately 
and  calculatingly  of  Helen,  pictured  her  in  his  mind,  saw  her 
sitting  opposite  to  him  in  the  chair  where  Felling  had  sat,  saw 
her  and  her  hair  lit  wdth  the  glow  of  the  fire,  her  blue  eyes 
sparkling;  then,  for  a  while,  he  listened  to  her,  heard  her 
rich,  sombre  whisper  piercing  the  gloom;  lastly,  as  if  sight 
and  hearing  were  not  evidence  enough,  he  brought  her 
close  to  him,  so  that  his  hands  could  touch  her.  He  said  then, 
with  deep  certainty:  "Yes,  I'm  happy." 

"That's  fine,"  she  replied.  "Now  tell  me  how  you're  getting 
on  with  Lavery's?"  • 

He  chatted  to  her  for  a  while  about  the  House,  com- 
mimicattng  to  her  something  of  his  enthusiasm  but  not  touch- 
ing upon  any  of  his  diflBculties.  Then  he  asked  her  what  she 
had  been  doing  in  France.  She  repHed:  "Combining  business 
with  pleasure." 

"Howr 

"Well,  you  see,  first  of  all  I  bought  back  from  my  father's 
publishers  all  transcription  rights.  (They'd  never  used  them 
themselves.)  Then,  v^dth  the  help  of  a  French  friend,  I  trans- 
lated one  or  two  of  the  Helping-Hand-Books  into  French  and 
placed  them  vdth  a  Paris  agent.  Business  you  see.  He 
disposed  of  them  fairly  advantageously,  and  on  part  of  the 
proceeds  I  treated  myself  to  a  holiday.  I  had  an  excellent 
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time.  Now  I've  come  back  to  Millstead  to  translate  a 
few  more  of  my  father's  books." 

"But  you're  continuing  to  run  the  shop,  I  suppose?" 

"I've  brought  over  my  French  friend  to  do  that  for  me. 
She's  a  clever  girl  with  plenty  of  brains  and  no  money.  She 
speaks  English  perfectly.  In  the  daytime  she'll  do  most  of  the 
shop-work  for  me  and  she'll  always  be  handy  to  help  me  with 
translations.  You  must  meet  her — you'll  find  her  most  out- 
rageously un-English." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  that  she's  not  sentimental." 

By  the  time  that  he  had  digested  that  a  tap  came  at  the 
door. 

"That's  Helen!"  said  Speed,  joyously,  recognising  the  quiet 
double  rap.  He  felt  delightfully  eager  to  see  the  meeting  of 
the  two  friends.  Helen  entered.  Clare  rose.  Speed  cried,  like 
an  excited  youngster:  "Helen,  we've  got  a  visitor.  Who  do 
you  think  it  is?" 

Helen  replied,  puzzled:  "I  don't  know.  Tell  me." 

"Clare  1"  he  cried,  with  boisterous  enthusiasm.  "It's 
Clare!" 

Then  he  remembered  that  he  had  never  called  her  Clare 
before;  always  it  had  been  Miss  Harrington.  And  yet 
the  name  had  come  so  easily  and  efiFortlessly  to  his  tongue! 

Helen  gasped:  "Clare!  Is  it  you,  Clare?" 

And  Clare  advanced  through  the  shadows  and  Idssed 
Helen  very  simply  and  quietly.  Again  Speed  felt  that  strange, 
presaging  emotion  of  something  about  to  happen,  of  some 
train  being  laid  for  the  future.  The  rain  was  now  a  torrent, 
and  the  wind  a  great  gale  shrieking  across  the  fenlands. 

Helen  said:  "I'm  drenched  with  rain — let  me  take  my  coat 
oflF."  After  a  short  pause  she  added:  "Why  didn't  you  let  me 
know  you  were  coming,  Clare?  If  you  had  I  could  have 
stayed  in  for  you." 

Ill 

Speed  was  always  inclined  to  drop  out  of  conversations  that 
were  proceeding  well  enough  without  him.  In  a  few  moments 
Helen  and  Clare  were  chatting  together  exactly  as  if  he  had 
not  been  present.  He  did  not  mind;  he  was  rather  glad,  in 
fact,  because  it  reheved  him  from  the  task  of  mastering  his 
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nervousness.  He  felt  too,  what  he  always  felt  when  Helen 
was  talking  to  another  woman;  a  feeling  that  women  as  a  sex 
were  hostile  to  men,  and  that  when  they  were  together  there 
was  a  sort  of  secret  freemasonry  between  them  which  en- 
forced a  rigid  and  almost  contemptuous  attitude  towards  the 
other  sex.  Nothing  in  Clare's  manner  encouraged  this  behef, 
but  Helen's  side  of  the  conversation  was  a  distinct  suggestion 
of  it.  Not  that  anything  said  or  discussed  was  inimical  to 
him;  merely  that  whenever  the  conversation  came  near  to  a 
point  at  which  he  might  naturally  have  begun  to  take  part 
in  it,  Helen  seemed  somehow  to  get  hold  of  it  by  the  neck 
and  pull  it  out  of  his  reach.  And  Clare  was  quite  impassive, 
allovmig  Helen  to  do  just  what  she  Hked.  These  were  Speed's 
perhaps  exaggerated  impressions  as  he  sat  very  vmcomfort- 
ably  in  the  armchair,  almost  frightened  to  move  lest  move- 
ment on  his  part  might  be  wrongly  interpreted  as  irritation, 
fear,  or  boredom.  When  he  felt  uncomfortable  his  discomfort 
was  always  added  to  by  a  usually  groundless  fear  that  other 
people  were  noticing  it  and  speculating  as  to  its  reason. 

At  six  the  bell  rang  for  school  tea  in  the  dining-hall,  and 
this  was  his  week  to  superintend  that  function.  Most  merci- 
fully then  he  was  permitted  to  leave  the  red-glowing  draw- 
ing-room and  scamper  across  the  rain-swept  quadrangle. 
"Sorry  I  must  leave  you,"  he  said,  hastily,  rising  from 
his  chair.  Helen  said,  as  if  her  confirmation  were  essential 
before  his  words  could  be  believed:  "It's  his  week  for  read- 
ing grace,  you  know." 

"And  after  that  Fve  got  some  youngsters  with  piano-les- 
sons," he  said,  snatching  up  his  gown  and,  in  liis  nervousness, 
putting  it  on  wrong  side  out.  "So  I'll  say  good-bye.  Miss  Har- 
rington." 

He  shook  hands  with  her  and  escaped  into  the  cold  rain. 
It  was  over  a  himdred  yards  to  the  dining-hall,  and  with  the 
rain  slanting  dovi^i  in  torrential  gusts  he  was  almost  drenched 
during  the  few  seconds'  run.  Somehow,  the  bare,  bleak 
dining-haU,  draughty  and  fireless  and  lit  with  flaring  gas-jets, 
seemed  to  him  exhilaratingly  cheerful  as  he  gazed  down 
upon  it  from  the  Master's  rostrum  at  the  end.  He  leaned  his 
arms  over  the  edge  of  the  lectern,  watching  the  boys  as  they 
streamed  in  noisily,  with  muddy  boots  and  tumed-up  collars 
and  wet  ruddy  cheeks.  The  long  tables,  loaded  with  smeared 
jam-pots  and  towers  of  bread-shces  and  tins  of  fruit  jaggedly 
opened,    seemed,    in    their   teeming,    careless   ugliness,    im- 
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mensely  real  and  joyous:  there  was  a  simplicity  too,  an  almost 
mathematical  simplicity,  in  the  photographs  of  all  the  rugger 
fifteens  and  cricket  and  hockey  elevens  that  adorned  the 
green-distempered  walls.  The  photographs  were  complete 
for  the  last  thirty-eight  years;  therefore  tiiere  would  be  four 
hundred  and  eighteen  plus  four  himdred  and  eighteen  plus 
five  hundred  and  seventy  separate  faces  upon  the  walls.  To- 
tal: one  thousand  four  hundred  and  six.  .  .  .  Speed  never 
thought  of  it  except  when  he  stood  on  the  rostrum  waiting 
to  read  grace,  and  as  he  was  not  good  at  mental  arithmetic 
he  always  had  a  misgiving  that  he  had  calculated  wrongly, 
and  so  would  go  over  it  again  multiplying  with  his  brain  while 
his  eyes  were  on  the  clock.  And  this  evening  his  mind,  once 
enslaved  by  the  numerical  fascination  of  die  photographs, 
obtained  no  release  until  a  stamping  of  feet  at  the  far  end  of 
the  hall  awakened  him  to  the  realisation  that  it 
was  time  he  said  grace.  He  had  been  dreaming.  Silly  of  him 
to  stand  there  on  the  rostrum  openly  and  obviously  dream- 
ing before  the  eyes  of  all  Millsteadl  He  blushed  slightly, 
srniled  more  slightly  still,  and  gave  the  knob  of  the  hand-bell 
a  vigorous  punch.  Clatter  of  forms  and  shuffling  of  feet  as  all 
Millstead  rose.  .  .  .  "For  these  and  all  His  mercies  the 
Lord's  name  we  praise.  .  .  ."  About  the  utterance  of  the 
word  "mercies,"  conversation,  prohibited  before  grace,  be- 
gan to  murmur  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other;  the 
final  "praise,"  hardly  audible  even  to  Speed  himself,  was  en- 
gulfed in  a  mighty  swelling  of  hundreds  of  unleashed  voices, 
clumping  of  feet,  clattering  of  forms,  banging  of  plates,  shrill 
appeals  for  one  thing  and  another,  and  general  pandemonium 
amidst  which.  Speed,  picking  his  way  amongst  the  groups  of 
servants,  made  his  escape. 

How  strange  was  Millstead  to-night,  he  thought,  as  he 
made  his  way  along  the  covered  cloisters  to  the  music-rooms. 
The  rain  had  slackened  somewhat,  but  the  wind  was  still  high 
and  shrieking;  the  floor  of  the  cloisters,  wet  from  hundreds 
of  muddy  boots,  shone  greasily  in  the  rays  of  the  wind-blown 
lamps.  Over  the  darkness  of  the  quadrangle  he  could  see 
Lavery's  rising  like  a  tall  chflF  at  the  other  side  of  an  ocean; 
and  the  dull  red  square  that  was  the  window  of  his 
own  drawing-room.  Had  Clare  gone? — Clarel  It  was  imfor- 
timate,  perhaps,  that  he  had  called  her  Clare  in  his  excite- 
ment; unfortunate  because  she  might  think  he  had  done  it 
dehberately  with  a  view  to  deepening  the  nature  of  their 
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friendship.  That  was  his  only  reason  for  thinking  it  un- 
fortunate. 

Down  in  the  dark  vaults  beneath  the  Big  Hall,  wherein  the 
piano-rooms  were  situated,  he  found  Porritt  Secundus  wait- 
ing for  him.  Porritt  was  in  Lavery's,  and  therefore  Speed  was 
more  than  ordinarily  interested  in  him. 

**Do  you  have  to  miss  your  tea  in  order  to  have  a  lesson  at 
this  hour?^  Speed  asked,  putting  his  hand  in  a  friendly  way 
on  Porritt's  shoulder,  as  he  guided  him  through  the  gloomy 
corridor  into  the  single  room  where  a  small  light  was  showing. 

Porritt  replied:  "I  didn't  to-day,  sir.  Smallwood  asked  me 
to  tea  with  him.** 

Speed's  hand  dropped  from  Porritt's  shoulder  as  if  it  had 
been  shot  away.  His  imagination,  fanned  into  sudden  percep- 
tivity, detected  in  the  boy's  voice  a  touch  of — of  what?  Im- 
pertinence? Hardly,  and  yet  surely  a  boy  could  be 
impertinent  without  saying  anything  that  was  in  itself  im- 
pertinent .  .  .  Porritt  had  been  to  tea  with  Smallwood.  And 
Smallwood  was  Speed's  inveterate  enemy,  as  the  latter  well 
knew.  Was  it  possible  that  Smallwood  was  adopting  a  me- 
thodical policy  of  setting  the  Jimiors  against  him?  Possibilities 
invaded  Speed's  mind  in  a  scorching  torrent.  Moments  after- 
wards, when  he  had  regained  composure,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  it  was  the  habit  of  prefects  to  invite  their  Jimiors  to  tea 
occasionally,  and  that  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  Porritt,  so 
recently  the  guest  of  the  Olympian  Smallwood,  should  be 
eager  to  tell  people  about  it 

IV 

That  night,  sitting  by  the  fire  before  bedtime,  Helen  said: 
*Was  Clare  here  a  long  time  before  I  came  in?" 

Speed  answered:  "Not  very  long.  She  came  while  I  was 
having  three  Juniors  to  tea,  and  they  stayed  imtil  after  five. 
.  .  .  After  they'd  gone  she  told  me  about  her  holiday 
in  France." 

**She's  been  bargaining  over  her  father's  books  in  Paris, 
so  she  says." 

''Well,  not  exactly  that  You  see,  Mr.  Harrington's  pub- 
lishers never  arranged  for  his  books  to  be  translated,  so  she 
bought  the  rights  off  them  so  as  to  be  able  to  arrange  it  her- 
self.' 

"I  think  it's  rather  mean  to  go  haggling  about  that  sort  of 
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thing  after  the  man's  dead,  don't  you?  After  all,  if  he'd 
wanted  them  to  be  translated,  surely  he'd  have  done  it  him- 
self while  he  was  alive — don't  you  think  so?  Clare  seems  to 
be  out  to  make  as  much  money  as  she  can  vdthout 
any  thought  about  what  would  have  been  her  father's 
wishes." 

"I  confess,"  replied  Speed,  slowly,  **that  it  never  struck  me 
in  that  light.  Harrington  had  about  as  much  business  in  him 
as  a  two-year-old,  and  if  he  let  himself  be  swindled  right  and 
left,  siurely  that's  no  reason  why  his  daughter  should  continue 
in  the  same  way.  Besides,  she  hasn't  much  money  and  it 
couldn't  have  been  her  father's  wish  that  she  should  neglect 
chances  of  getting  some." 

"She  has  the  shop." 

"It  can't  be  very  profitable." 

"I  daresay  it  won't  allow  her  to  take  holidays  abroad,  but 
that's  not  to  say  it  won't  give  her  a  decent  living." 

"Of  course,"  said  Speed,  mildly,  "I  really  don't  know  any- 
thing about  her  private  affairs.  You  may  be  right  in  every- 
thing you  say.  .  .  .  It's  nearly  eleven.  Shall  we  go  to  bed?" 

"Soon,"  she  said,  broodingly,  gazing  into  the  fire.  She  was 
silent  for  a  moment  and  then  said,  slowly  and  deliberately: 
"Kenneth." 

"Yes,  Helen?" 

**Do  you  know — I — I — I  don't  think  I — I  quite  like  Clare 
— as  much  as  I  used  to." 

"You  don't,  Helen?  Why  not?" 

**I  don't  know  why  not.  But  it's  true.  .  .  .  She — she 
makes  me  feel  frightened — somehow.  I  hope  she  doesn't 
come  here  often.  I — I  don't  think  I  shall  ask  her  to.  Do  you — 
do  you  mind?" 

"Mind,  Helen?  Why  should  I  mind?  If  she  frightens  you 
she  certainly  shan't  come  again."  He  added,  with  a  fierceness 
which,  somehow,  did  not  strike  him  as  absurd:  "I  won't  let 
her.  Helen — dear  Helen,  you're  imhappy  about  something 
— tell  me  all  about  it!" 

She  cried  vehemently:  "Nothing — nothing — ^nothing! — 
Kenneth,  I  want  to  learn  things — will  you  teach  me? — I'm 
a  ridiculously  ignorant  person,  Kenneth,  and  some  day  I  shall 
make  you  feel  ashamed  of  me  if  I  don't  learn  a  few  things 
more.  Will  you  teach  me?" 

"My  darling,  I'll  teach  you  everything  in  the  world.  What 
shall  we  begin  with?" 
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"Geography.  I  was  looking  through  some  of  the  exercise- 
books  you  had  to  mark.  Do  you  know,  I  don't  know  anything 
about  exports  and  imports?" 

"Neither  did  I  until  I  had  them  to  teach." 

"And  you'll  teach  me?" 

"Yes.  I'll  teach  you  anything  you  want  to  learn.  But  I  don't 
think  we'll  have  our  first  lesson  until  tomorrow.  Bedtime  now, 
Helen." 

She  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck  passionately,  offered  her 
lips  to  his  almost  with  abandonment,  and  cried,  in  the  low, 
thrilling  voice  that  seemed  so  full  of  unspoken  dreads  and 
secrecies:  "Oh,  Kenneth — Kenneth — you  do  love  me,  don't 
you?  You  aren't  tired  of  me?  You  aren't  even  a  little  bit  dis- 
satisfied, are  you?" 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  more  passionately 
than  he  had  ever  done  before.  It  seemed  to  him  then  that  he 
did  love  her,  more  deeply  than  anybody  had  loved  anybody 
else  since  the  world  began,  and  that,  so  far  from  his  being 
the  least  bit  dissatisfied  with  her,  she  was  still  guiding  him 
into  fresh  avenues  of  unexplored  delight.  She  was  the  love- 
liest and  most  deUcate  thing  in  the  world. 


The  great  event  of  the  winter  term  was  the  concert  in  aid  of 
the  local  hospitals.  It  had  taken  place  so  many  years  in  suc- 
cession that  it  had  become  institutional  and  thoroughly  en- 
meshed in  Millstead  tradition.  It  was  held,  during  the  last 
week  of  the  term  in  the  Big  Hall;  the  boys  paid  half-a-crown 
each  for  admission  (the  sum  was  included  in  their  terminal 
bills),  and  outsiders,  for  whom  there  was  a  limited  amoimt  of 
accommodation,  five  shillings.  The  sum  was  artfully  designed 
to  exclude  shop  assistants  and  such-like  from  a  function 
which  was  intended  to  be,  in  the  strictest  sense,  exclusive. 
Millstead,  on  this  solemn  annual  occasion,  arrayed  itself  for 
its  own  pleasure  and  satisfaction;  took  a  look  at  itself,  so  to 
say,  in  order  to  reassure  itself  that  another  year  of  social  per- 
turbation had  mercifully  left  it  entire.  And  by  Millstead  is 
meant,  in  the  first  instance,  the  School.  The  Masters,  for  once, 
discarded  their  gowns  and  mortar-boards  and  appeared  in 
resplendent  evening-suits  which,  in  some  cases,  were  not 
used  at  all  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Masters,  retired  and  of 
immense  age,  rumbled  up  to  the  main  gateway  in  funereal 
four-wheelers  and  tottered  to  their  seats  beneath  the  curious 
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eyes  of  an  age  that  knew  them  not.  The  wives  of  non-resident 
Masters,  like  deep-sea  fishes  that  rarely  come  to  the  surface, 
blinked  their  pleased  astonishment  at  finding  everything,  ap- 
parently, different  from  what  they  had  been  led  to  expect. 
And  certain  half-mythical  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood, 
doctors  and  colonels  and  captains  and  landed  gentry,  parked 
themselves  in  the  few  front  rows  like  curious  social  spec- 
imens on  exhibition.  In  every  way  the  winter  term  concert 
at  Millstead  was  a  great  affair,  rivalling  in  splendour  even  the 
concentrated  festivities  of  Speech  Day. 

Speed,  in  virtue  of  his  position  as  music-master,  found  him- 
self involved  in  the  scurry  and  turmoil  of  preparation.  This 
concert,  he  decided,  with  his  customary  enthusiasm,  should 
be  the  best  one  that  Millstead  had  had  for  many  a  year.  He 
would  have  introduced  into  it  all  sorts  of  innovations  had  he 
not  found,  very  soon  after  he  began  to  try,  that  mysteriously 
rigid  traditions  stood  in  the  way.  He  was  compelled,  for  in- 
stance, to  open  with  the  Millstead  School  Song.  Now  the 
Millstead  School  Song  had  been  likened  by  a  witty  though 
irreverent  Master  to  the  funeral-march  of  a  smoked  haddock. 
It  began  with  a  ferocious  yell  of  "Haec  olim  revocare"  and 
continued  through  yards  of  imeuphonious  Latin  into  a  re- 
morseless clump-clump  of  a  chorus.  Speed  believed  that, 
even  supposing  the  words  were  sacrosanct,  that  ought  to  be 
no  reason  for  the  tune  to  be  so,  and  suggested  to  the  Head 
that  some  reputable  modem  composer  should  be  commis- 
sioned to  write  one.  The  Head,  of  course,  would  not  agree. 
**The  tune,  Mr.  Speed,  has — um,  yes — associations.  As  a  new- 
comer you  cannot  be  expected  to  feel  them,  but,  believe  me, 
they  do — um,  yes — they  do  most  certainly  exist.  An  old  foun- 
dation, Mr.  Speed,  and  if  you  take  away  from  us  our — ^um — 
traditions,  then  you — um — take  away  that  which  not  en- 
riches you  and  makes  us — um,  yes — poor  indeed."  And,  with 
a  glint  of  satisfaction  at  having  made  use  of  a  quotation 
rather  aptly,  the  Head  indicated  that  Speed  must  not  depart 
from  the  recognised  routine. 

Even  without  innovations,  however,  the  concert  demanded 
a  great  deal  of  practising  and  rehearsal,  and  in  this  Speed  had 
the  rather  hazy  co-operation  of  Raggs,  the  visiting  organist. 
He  it  was  who  told  Speed  exactly  what  items  must,  on  no 
account,  be  omitted;  and  who  further  informed  him  of  items 
which  must  on  no  account  be  included;  these  latter  consisted 
chiefly  of  things  which  Speed  suggested  himself.  It  was  fi- 
nally arranged,  however,  and  the  programme  submitted  to 
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and  passed  by  the  Head:  there  was  to  be  a  pianoforte  solo, 
a  trio  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello,  a  good,  resounding  song  by 
the  choir,  a  quartet  singing  Christmas  carols,  and  one  or  two 
"suitable"  songs  from  operas.  The  performers,  where  possible, 
were  to  be  boys  of  the  school,  but  there  were  precedents  for 
drawing  on  the  services  of  outsiders  when  necessary.  Thus 
when  it  was  found  that  the  school  orchestra  lacked  first  vio- 
lins, Raggs  gave  Speed  the  names  of  several  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  the  town  who  had  on  former  occasions  lent  their 
services  in  this  capacity.  And  among  these  names  was  that 
of  Miss  Clare  Harrington. 

Speed,  making  his  preparations  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, was  in  a  dilemma  with  this  list  of  names.  He  knew 
that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  Helen  did  not  care  for  Clare's 
company,  and  that  if  Clare  were  to  take  part,  not  only  in  the 
concert  itself,  but  in  all  the  preceding  rehearsals,  she  would 
be  brought  almost  inevitably  into  frequent  contact  with 
Helen.  He  thought  also  that  if  he  canvassed  all  the  other 
people  first,  Clare  might,  if  she  came  to  hear  of  it,  think  that 
he  had  treated  her  spitefully.  In  the  end  he  solved  the  diJBB- 
culty  by  throwing  the  bmrden  of  selection  on  to  Raggs  and 
imdertaldng  in  exchange  some  vastly  more  onerous  task  that 
Raggs  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of.  A  few  days  later  Raggs  ac- 
costed Speed  in  the  cloisters  and  said:  "IVe  got  you  a  few 
first  violLis.  Here's  their  names  and  addresses  on  this  card. 
They'll  turn  up  to  the  next  rehearsal  if  you'll  send  them 
word." 

When  Raggs  had  shambled  away.  Speed  ^looked  curiously 
at  the  card  which  he  had  pushed  into  his  hand.  Scanning 
down  the  list,  scribbled  in  Raggs'  most  illegible  pencilled 
script,  he  found  himself  suddenly  conscious  of  pleasure,  slight 
yet  strangely  distinct;  something  that  made  him  go  on  his 
way  whistling  a  time.  Clare's  name  was  on  the  list. 

VI 

Those  crowded  winter  nights  of  rehearsals  for  the  concert 
were  full  of  incident  for  Speed.  As  soon  as  the  school  had 
finished  preparation  in  the  Big  Hall,  the  piano  was  uncovered ' 
and  pushed  into  the  middle  of  the  platform;  the  violinists  and 
'cellists  began  to  tune  up;  the  choir  assembled  with  much 
noise  and  a  disposition  to  regard  rehearsals  as  a  boisterous 
form  of  entertairunent;  lastly,  the  visitors  from  the  town  ap- 
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peared,  adapting  themselves  condescendingly  to  the  rollick- 
ing atmosphere. 

Speed  discovered  Clare  to  be  a  rather  good  violinist.  She 
played  quietly  and  accurately,  with  an  absence  (rare  in  good 
violinists)  of  superfluous  emotion.  Once  she  said  to  Speed, 
referring  to  one  of  the  other  imported  violinists:  "Listen! 
This  Mozart's  only  a  decorative  frieze,  and  that  man's  playing 
it  as  if  it  were  the  whole  gateway  to  the  temple  of  Eros." 
Speed,  who  liked  architectural  similes  himself,  nodded  ap- 
preciatively. Clare  went  on:  "I  always  want  to  laugh  at  emo- 
tion in  the  wrong  place.  Violinists  who  are  too  fond  of  the 
mute,  for  instance."  Speed  said,  laughing:  "Yes,  and  organists 
who  are  too  fond  of  the  vox  humana."  To  which  Clare  added: 
"And  don't  forget  to  mention  the  audiences  that  are  too  fond 
of  both.  It's  their  fault  principally."      ^ 

At  ten  o'clock,  when  rehearsals  were  over.  Speed  accom- 
panied Clare  home  to  the  shop  in  High  Street.  There  was 
something  in  those  walks  which  crept  over  him  like  a  slow 
fascination,  so  that  after  the  first  few  occasions  he  found  him- 
self sitting  at  the  piano  during  the  rehearsal  with  everything 
in  his  mind  subordinate  to  the  tingling  anticipation  of  the 
stroll  afterwards.  When  they  left  the  Big  Hall  and  descended 
the  steps  into  the  cool  dusk  of  the  cloisters,  his  spirits  rose  as 
with  wine;  and  when  from  the  cloisters  they  turned  into  the 
crisp-cold  night,  crunching  softly  over  the  frosted  quadrangle 
and  shivering  joyously  in  the  first  keen  lash  of  the  wind,  he 
could  have  scampered  for  sheer  happiness  Hke  a  schoolboy 
granted  an  imexpected  holiday.  Sometimes  the  moon  was 
white  on  roofs  and  roadways;  sometimes  the  sky  was  densely 
black;  sometimes  it  was  raining  and  Millstead  High  Street 
was  no  more  than  a  vista  of  pavements  with  the  yellow  lamp- 
hght  shining  on  the  pools  in  them:  once,  at  least,  it  was  snow- 
ing soft,  dancing  flakes  that  covered  the  ground  inches  deep 
as  they  walked.  But  whatever  the  world  was  like  on  those 
evenings  on  which  Speed  accompanied  Clare,  one  thing  was 
common  to  them  all:  an  atmosphere  of  robust  companionship, 
impervious  to  all  things  else.  The  gales  that  romped  and  frol- 
icked over  the  fenlands  were  no  more  vigorous  and  coldly 
sweet  than  something  that  romped  and  frolicked  in  Speed's 
inmost  soul. 

Once  they  were  discussing  the  things  that  they  hated 
most  of  all.  "I  hate  myself  more  than  anything  else — some- 
times," said  Speed. 
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Clare  said:  "And  I  hate  people  who  think  that  a  thing's 
bound  to  be  sordid  because  it's  real:  people  who  think  a 
thing's  beautiful  merely  because  it's  hazy  and  doesn't  mean 
anything.  I'm  afraid  I  hate  Mendelssohn." 

Speed  said:   "Mendelssohn?   Why,   that  was  what  Helen 
used  to  be  keen  on,  wasn't  it? — last  term,  don't  you  remem-    I 
ber?" 

A  curious  silence  supervened. 

Clare  said,  after  a  pause:  "Yes,  I  believe  it  was." 

VII 

Helen's  attitude  towards  Clare  at  this  time  was  strangely  at 
variance  with  her  former  one.  As  soon  as  she  learned  that 
Clare  was  playing  in  the  concert  she  wrote  to  her  and  told 
her  always  to  come  into  Lavery's  before  the  rehearsal  began. 
"It  will  be  nice  seeing  you  so  often,  Clare,"  she  wrote,  "and 
you  needn't  worry  about  getting  back  in  the  evenings  be- 
cause Kenneth  will  always  see  you  home." 

Speed  said,  when  he  heard  of  Helen's  invitation:  "But  I 
thought  you  didn't  like  Clare,  Helen?" 

"Oh,  I  was  silly,"  she  answered.  "I  do  like  her,  really.  And 
besides,  we  must  be  hospitable.  You'll  see  her  back  in  the 
evenings,  won't  you?" 

"I  daresay  I  can  do,"  he  said. 

Then,  suddenly  laughing  aloud,  he  caught  her  into  his 
arms  and  kissed  her.  "I'm  so  glad  it's  all  right  again,  Helen. 
I  don't  like  my  little  Helen  to  throw  away  her  old  friends. 
It  isn't  like  her.  You  see  how  happy  we  shall  all  be,  now  that 
we're  friendly  again  with  Clare." 

"I  know,"  she  said. 

"I  beheve  you  are  the  most  lovable  and  loving  little  girl 
in  the  world  except — "  he  frowned  at  her  playfully — "when 
the  devil  persuades  you  that  you  don't  like  people.  Some  day 
he'll  persuade  you  that  you  don't  Uke  me." 

"He  won't,"  she  said. 

"I  hope  he  won't." 

She  seemed  to  him  then  more  than  ever  a  child,  a  child 
whose  winsomeness  was  alloyed  with  quaint  and  baffling 
caprice.  He  loved  her,  too,  very  gladly  and  affectionately; 
and  he  knew  then,  quite  clearly  because  the  phase  was  past, 
that  her  announced  dislike  of  Clare  had  made  him  love  her 
not  quite  so  much.  But  now  all  was  happy  and  unruflfled 
again,  so  what  did  it  matter? 


CHAPTER  THREE 


Smallwood  was  one  of  a  type  more  commonly  found  at  a 
university  than  at  a  public  school;  in  fact  it  was  due  to  his 
decision  not  to  go  to  the  former  that  he  had  stayed  so  long 
at  Millstead.  He  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  when  he  left 
he  would  enter  his  father's  ofiBce  in  the  City.  The  discipHnary 
problems  of  deahng  with  him  and  others  of  his  type  bristled 
with  awkwardness,  especially  for  a  Master  so  young  as  Speed; 
the  difficulty  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Smallwood, 
having  stayed  at  Millstead  long  enough  to  achieve  all  athletic 
distinctions  merely  by  inevitabihty,  was  a  power  in  the  school 
of  considerable  magnitude.  Personally,  he  was  popular;  he 
was  in  no  sense  a  bully;  he  was  a  kindly  and  certainly  not 
too  strict  prefect;  his  disposition  was  friendly  and  easy-going. 
But  for  the  unfortunate  clash  at  the  beginning  of  the  term 
Speed  might  have  found  in  him  a  powerful  ally  instead  of  a 
sinister  enemy.  One  quality  Smallwood  possessed  above  all 
others — vanity;  and  Speed,  having  aflFronted  that  vanity, 
could  count  on  a  more  virulent  enmity  than  Smallwood's 
lackadaisical  temperament  was  ordinarily  capable  of. 

The  error  lay,  of  course,  in  the  system  which  allowed  Small- 
wood  to  stay  at  Millstead  so  long.  Smallwood  at  nineteen  was 
distinctly  and  quite  naturally  a  man,  not  a  boy;  and  whatever 
in  him  seemed  unnatural  was  forced  on  him  by  the  Millstead 
atmosphere.  There  was  nothing  at  all  surprising  in  his  study- 
walls  being  covered  with  photographs  of  women  and  amorous 
prints  obtained  from  French  magazines,  Nor  was  it  surprising 
that  he  was  that  very  usual  combination — the  athlete  and  the 
dandy,  that  his  bathroom  was  a  boudoir  of  pastes  and  oils  and 
cosmetics,  and  that,  with  his  natural  good  looks,  he  should 
have  the  reputation  of  being  a  lady-killer.  Compelled  by  the 
restraints  of  Millstead  life  to  a  resignation  of  this  branch  of 
his  activities  during  term-time,  he  found  partial  solace  in 
winking  at  the  less  unattractive  of  the  school-servants  (who, 
it  was  reported,  were  chosen  by  the  matron  on  the  score  of 
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Ugliness),  and  in  relating  to  his  friends  lurid  stories  of  his 
adventures  in  London  during  the  vacations.  He  had  had,  for 
a  nineteen-year-old,  the  most  amazing  experiences,  and  some- 
times the  more  innocuous  of  these  percolated,  by  heaven 
knows  what  devious  channels,  to  the  amused  ears  of  the 
Masters'  Common-Room.  The  Masters  as  a  whole,  it  should 
be  noted,  liked  Smallwood,  because,  with  a  little  flattery  and 
smoothing-dowTi,  they  could  always  cajole  him  into  agree- 
ment with  them.  Titivate  his  vanity  and  he  was  Samson  shorn 
of  his  locks. 

Now  the  masters,  for  various  reasons,  did  not  like  Speed 
so  much  in  his  second  term  as  they  had  done  in  his  first.  Like 
all  bodies  of  averagely  tolerant  men  they  tended  to  be  kindly 
to  newcomers,  and  Speed,  yoimg,  quiet,  modest,  and  rather 
attractively  nervous,  had  won  more  of  their  hearts  than  some 
of  them  afterwards  cared  to  remember.  The  fact  that  his 
father  was  a  titled  man  and  that  Speed  never  talked  about  it, 
was  bound  to  impress  a  group  of  men  who,  by  the  unalterable 
circumstances  of  their  lives,  were  compelled  to  spend  a  large 
portion  of  their  time  in  cultivating  an  attitude  of  snobbery. 
But  in  his  second  term  Speed  found  them  not  so  friendly. 
That  was  to  be  expected  in  any  case,  for  while  much  may 
be  forgiven  a  man  during  his  first  probationary  term,  his  sec- 
ond is  one  in  which  he  must  prepare  to  be  judged  by  stricter 
standards.  Besides  the  normal  hardening  of  judgment.  Speed 
was  affected  by  another  even  more  serious  circumstance.  He 
had  committed  the  unpardonable  offence  of  being  too 
successful.  Secretly,  more  than  half  the  staff  were  acutely 
jealous  of  him.  Even  those  who  were  entirely  ineligible  for 
the  post  at  Lavery's,  and  would  not  have  accepted  it  if  it  had 
been  offered  them,  were  yet  conscious  of  some  subtle  per- 
sonal chagrin  in  seeing  Speed,  after  his  first  term,  step  into 
a  place  of  such  power  and  dignity.  They  had  the  feeling  that 
the  whole  business  had  been  done  discreditably  behind  their 
backs,  although,  of  course,  the  Masters  had  no  right,  either 
virtual  or  technical,  to  be  consulted  in  the  matter  of  appoint- 
ments. Yet  when  they  arrived  at  Millstead  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term  and  learned  that  Speed,  their  junior  by  ever  so 
many  years,  had  married  the  Head's  daughter  during  the 
vacation  and  had  been  forthwith  appointed  to  the  mastership 
of  Lavery's,  they  could  not  forbear  an  instant  sensation  of 
ruefulness  which  developed  later  into  more  or  less  open  an- 
tagonism.  Not  all  the  talk  about  the  desirability  of  young 
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married  housemasters   could  dispel  that  curious  feeling  of 
having  been  slighted. 

Secretly,  no  doubt,  they  hoped  that  Lavery's  would  be 
too  much  for  Speed.  And  on  the  occasion  of  the  row  between 
Speed  and  Smallwood  they  sympathised  with  the  latter,  re- 
garding him  as  the  victim  of  Speed's  monstrous  and  aggres- 
sive self-asseition.  The  circumstance  that  Speed  took  few 
meals  now  in  the  Masters*  Common-Room  prevented  the 
legend  of  his  self-assertiveness  from  being  effectively 
smashed;  as  term  progressed  and  as  Speed's  eager  and  perti- 
nacious enthusiasm  about  the  concert  became  apparent,  the 
legend  rather  grew  than  diminished.  Clanwell,  alone,  perhaps, 
of  all  the  staff,  still  thought  of  Speed  without  feelings  of  jeal- 
ousy, and  that  was  rather  because  he  regarded  him  as  one 
of  his  elder  boys,  to  be  looked  after  and  advised  when  neces- 
sary. He  formed  the  habit  of  inviting  Speed  into  his  room  to 
coffee  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  on  these  occasions  he  gave 
the  yo^mg  man  many  hints  drawTi  from  his  full-blooded, 
though  rather  facile,  philosophy. 

At  the  conclusion  of  one  of  these  evening  confabulations 
he  caught  hold  of  Speed's  arm  as  the  latter  was  going  out 
by  the  door  and  said:  "I  say.  Speed, — just  before  you  go — 
there's  a  little  matter  I've  been  wondering  all  night  whether 
I'd  mention  to  you  or  not.  I  hope  you  won't  be  offended. 
I'm  the  last  man  to  go  round  making  trouble  or  telling  tales, 
and  I'm  aware  that  I'm  risking  your  friendship  if  I  say  what 
I  have  in  mind." 

"You  won't  do  that,"  said  Speed.  "Say  what  you  want  to 
say."  He  stared  at  Clanwell  nervously,  for  at  a  call  such  as 
this  a  cloud  of  vague  apprehensions  would  swarm  round  and 
over  him,  filling  the  future  with  dark  dreads. 

"It's  about  your  wife,"  said  Clanwell.  "I'm  not  going  to 
say  much.  It  isn't  anything  to  worry  about,  I  daresay.  Perhaps 
it  doesn't  justify  my  mentioning  it  to  you.  Your  wife  .  .  /' 

"WeU?" 

"I  should — keep  an  eye  on  her,  if  I  were  you.  She's  young, 
Speed,  remember.  She's — " 

"What  do  you  mean — keep  an  eye  on  her?  What  should 
I  keep  an  eye  on  her  for?" 

"I  told  you.  Speed,  I  wasn't  going  to  say  much.  You  mustn't 
imagine  yourself  on  the  verge  of  a  scandal — I  don't  suppose 
there's  anything  really  the  matter  at  all.  Only,  as  I  was  saying, 
she's  young,  and  she — she's  apt  to  do  imwise  things.  Once 
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or  twice  lately,  while  youVe  been  out,  she's  had  Smallwood 
in  to  tea." 

"Smallwood!— Alone?" 

"Yes,  alone." 

Speed  blushed  furiously  and  was  silent.  A  sudden  new 
feelLig,  which  he  diagnosed  as  jealousy,  swept  across  him; 
followed  by  a  further  series  of  feehngs  which  were  no  more 
than  various  forms  of  armoyance  and  exacerbation.  He 
clenched  his  fists  and  gave  a  slight  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

"How  do  you  know  all  this?"  he  queried,  in  the  staccato 
bark  that  was  so  accurate  a  register  of  his  temper. 

"Smallwood  isn't  the  fellow  to  keep  such  an  afiFair  secret," 
rephed  Clanwell.  "But  don't.  Speed,  go  and  do  anything  rash. 
If  I  were  you  I  should  go  back  and — " 

"I  shan't  do  anyttog  rash,"  interrupted  Speed,  curtly. 
'Tou  needn't  worry.  Good-night.  ...  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  telling  me  what  you  have." 

When  he  had  gone  he  regretted  that  final  remark.  It  was, 
he  decided,  uselessly  and  pointlessly  cynical. 


n 

It  was  a  pity,  perhaps,  that  in  his  present  mood  he  went 
straight  back  to  Lavery's  and  to  Helen.  He  found  her  sitting, 
as  usual,  by  the  fire  when  he  entered;  he  made  no  remark, 
but  came  and  sat  opposite  to  her.  Neither  of  them  spoke  for 
a  few  moments.  That  was  not  unusual  for  diem,  for  Helen 
had  frequent  fits  of  taciturnity,  and  Speed,  becoming  famil- 
iar with  them,  found  himself  adopting  similar  habits.  After, 
however,  a  short  space  of  silence,  he  broke  it  by  saying: 
"Helen,  do  you  mind  if  we  have  a  serious  taDc  for  a  little 
while." 

She  looked  up  and  said,  quietly:  **Where  have  you  been?" 

**Clanweirs,"  he  replied,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so  he 
reaUsed  that  she  would  easily  guess  who  had  informed  him. 
A  pity  that  he  had  answered  her  so  readily. 

**What  do  you  want  to  ask  me?" 

He  said,  rather  loudly,  as  always  when  he  was  nervous: 
"Helen,  I'm  going  to  be  quite  straightforward.  No  beating 
about  the  bush,  you  understand? — ^You've  had  Smallwood 
in  here  to  tea  lately,  while  I've  been  out." 

"Well?"  Her  voice,  irritatingly  soft,  just  as  his  own  was 
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irritatingly  loud,  contained  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  mockery. 
"And  what  if  I  have?" 

He  gripped  the  arms  of  the  wicker-chair  with  his  fists, 
causing  a  creaking  sound  that  seemed  additionally  to  discom- 
pose him.  "Helen,  you  can't  do  it,  that's  all.  You  mustn't.  It 
won't  do.  .  .  .  It  .  .  ." 

Suddenly  she  was  talking  at  him,  slowly  and  softly  at  first, 
then  in  a  rising,  gathering,  tempestuous  torrent;  her  eyes,  lit 
by  the  fireHght,  blazed  through  the  teais  in  them.  "Can't  I? 
Mustn't  1?  You  say  it  won't  do?  You  can  go  out  whenever 
and  wherever  you  hke,  you  can  go  out  to  Clanwell's  in  the 
evening,  you  can  walk  down  to  the  town  with  Clare,  you  can 
have  anybody  you  like  in  to  tea,  you  choose  your  own  friends, 
you  Hve  your  own  life — and  then  you  actually  dare  to  tell 
me  I  can't! — What  is  it  to  you  if  I  make  a  friend  of  Small- 
wood? — Haven't  I  the  right  to  make  friends  without  your 
permission? — Haven't  I  the  right  to  entertain  my  friends  in 
here  as  much  as  you  have  the  right  to  entertain  your  friends? 
— Kenneth,  you  think  I'm  a  child,  you  call  me  a  child,  you 
treat  me  as  a  child.  TJiat's  what  won't  do.  I'm  a  woman  and 
I  won't  be  domineered  over.  So  now  you  know  it." 

Her  passion  made  him  suddenly  icily  cool;  he  was  no  longer 
the  least  bit  nervous.  He  perceived,  with  calm  intuition,  that 
this  was  going  to  be  their  first  quarrel. 

"In  the  first  place,"  he  began  quietly,  "you  must  be  fair 
to  me.  Surely,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  I  should  go  up  to 
see  Clanwell  once  or  twice  during  the  week.  He's  a  colleague 
and  a  friend.  Secondly,  walking  down  into  the  town  to  see 
Clare  home  after  rehearsals  is  a  matter  of  common  pohteness, 
which  you,  I  think,  asked  me  particularly  to  do.  And  as  for 
asking  people  in  to  tea,  you  have,  as  you  say,  as  free  a  choice 
in  that  as  I  have,  except  when  you  do  something  absolutely 
unwise.  Helen,  I'm  serious.  Don't  insist  on  this  argument  be- 
coming a  quarrel.  If  it  does,  it  will  be  our  first  quarrel,  re- 
member." 

"You  think  you  can  move  me  by  talking  like  that!'* 

*'My  dear,  I  think  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  simply  do  not  want 
to  quarrel.  I  want  you  to  see  my  point  of  view,  and  I'm 
equally  anxious  to  see  yours.  With  regard  to  this  Smallwood 
business,  you  must,  if  you  think  a  Httle,  reaUse  that  in  a  place 
like  Millstead  you  can't  behave  absolutely  without  regard 
for  conventions.  Smallwood,  remember,  is  nearly  your  own 
age.  You  see  what  I  mean?" 
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"You  mean  that  I'm  not  to  be  trusted  with  any  man  nearly 
my  own  age?" 

"No,  I  don't  mean  that.  The  thought  that  there  could 
be  anything  in  the  least  discreditable  in  the  friendship  be- 
tween Smallwood  and  you  never  once  crossed  my  mind.  I 
know,  of  course,  that  it  is  perfectly  honest  and  above-board. 
Don't  please,  put  my  attitude  down  to  mere  jealousy.  I'm  not 
in  the  least  jealous." 

What  surprised  him  more  than  anything  else  in  this  amaz- 
ing chain  of  circumstances,  was  that  he  was  sitting  there  talk- 
ing to  her  so  calmly  and  deliberately,  almost  as  if  he  were 
arguing  an  abstruse  point  in  a  court  of  law!  Of  this  new  cold 
self  that  was  suddenly  to  the  front  he  had  had  no  former 
experience.  And  certainly  it  was  true  to  say  that  at  that  mo- 
ment there  was  not  in  him  an  atom  of  jealousy. 

She  seemed  to  shrivel  up  beneath  the  coldness  of  his  ar- 
gimient.  She  said,  doggedly:  **rm  not  going  to  give  way, 
Kenneth." 

They  both  looked  at  each  other  then,  quite  calmly  and 
subconsciously  a  little  awed,  as  if  they  could  see  suddenly 
the  brink  on  which  they  were  standing. 

"Helen,  I  don't  want  to  domineer  over  you  at  all.  I  want 
you  to  be  as  free  to  do  what  you  Hke  as  I  am.  But  there  are 
some  things,  which,  for  my  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  po- 
sition I  hold  here,  you  ought  not  to  do.  And  having  Small- 
wood  here  alone  when  I  am  away  is  one  of  those  things." 

"I  don't  agree.  I  have  as  much  right  to  make  a  friend  of 
Smallwood  as  you  have  to  make  a  friend  of — iay  Clare!" 

The  mention  of  Clare  shifted  him  swiftly  out  of  his  cool, 
calculating  mood  and  back  into  the  mood  which  had  pos- 
sessed him  when  he  first  came  into  the  room.  "Not  at  all,"  he 
repHed,  sharply.  "The  cases  are  totally  different.  Smallwood 
is  a  boy — a  boy  in  my  House.  That  makes  all  the  difference." 

**I  don't  see  that  it  makes  any  difference." 

"Good  heavens,  Helen! — You  don't  see?  Don't  you  realise 
the  sort  of  talk  that  is  getting  about?  Doesn't  it  occur  to  you 
that  Smallwood  will  chatter  about  this  all  over  the  school 
and  make  out  that  he's  conducting  a  clandestine  flirtation 
with  you?  Don't  you  see  how  it  will  undermine  all  the  disci- 
pline of  the  House — ^will  make  people  laugh  at  me  when  my 
back's  turned — ^wiU — " 

"And  I'm  to  give  up  my  freedom  just  to  stop  people  from 
laughing  at  you,  am  I?" 
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"Helen,  why  can't  you  see  my  point  of  view?  Would  you 
like  to  see  me  a  failure  at  Lavery's?  Wouldn't  you  feel  hurt 
to  hear  everybody  sniggering  about  me?" 

**I  should  feel  hiurt  to  think  that  you  could  only  succeed 
at  Lavery's  by  taking  away  my  freedom." 

"Helen,  marriage  isn't  freedom.  It's  partnership.  I  can't 
do  what  I  like.  Neither  can  you." 

"I  can  try,  though." 

**Yes,  and  you  can  succeed  in  making  my  life  at  Millstead 
unendm'able. ' 

She  cried  fiercely:  **I  won't  talk  about  it  any  longer,  Ken- 
neth. We  don't  agree  and  apparently  we  shan't,  however 
long  we  argue.  I  still  think  Tve  a  right  to  ask  Smallwood  in 
to  tea  if  I  want  to." 

"And  I  still  think  you  haven't." 

"Very  well,  then — "  with  a  laugh — "that's  a  deadlock,  isn't 
it?" 

He  stared  at  the  fire  silently  for  some  moments,  then  rose, 
and  came  to  the  back  of  her  chair.  Something  in  her  attitude 
seemed  to  him  blindingly,  achingly  pathetic;  the  tears  rushed 
to  his  eyes;  he  felt  he  had  been  cruel  to  her.  One  part  of  him 
urged  him  to  have  pity  on  her,  not  to  let  her  suffer,  to  give 
way,  at  all  costs,  rather  than  bring  shadows  over  her  life; 
to  appeal,  passionately  and  perhaps  sentimentally,  that  she 
would,  for  his  sake,  if  she  loved  him,  make  his  task  at  Lavery's 
no  harder  than  it  need  be.  The  other  part  of  him  said:  No, 
you  have  said  what  is  perfectly  fair  and  true;  you  have  noth- 
ing at  all  to  apologise  for.  If  you  apologise  you  will  only 
weaken  your  position  for  ever  afterwards. 

In  the  end  the  two  conflicting  parts  of  him  effected  a  com- 
promise. He  said,  good-humouredly,  almost  gaily,  to  her: 
"Yes,  Helen,  I'm  afraid  it  is  a  deadlock.  But  that's  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  a  quarrel.  After  all,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  disagree  without  quarrelHng,  Now,  let's  allow  the  matter 
to  drop,  eh?  Eh,  Helen?  Smile  at  me,  Helenl" 

But  instead  of  smiling,  she  burst  into  sudden  passionate 
sobbing.  Her  head  dropped  heavily  into  her  hands  and  all 
her  hair,  loosened  by  the  fall,  dispersed  itself  over  her  hands 
and  cheeks  in  an  attitude  of  terrific  despair.  On  Speed  the 
effect  of  it  was  as  that  of  a  knife  cutting  him  in  two.  He  could 
not  bear  to  see  her  misery,  evoked  by  something  said  or  done, 
however  justifiably,  by  him;  pity  swelled  over  him  in  a  warm, 
aching  tide;  he  stooped  to  her  and  put  a  hand  hesitatingly  on 
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her  shoulder.  He  was  almost  afraid  to  touch  her,  and  when, 
at  the  jBrst  sensation  of  his  hand,  she  drew  away  hurriedly, 
he  crept  back  also  as  if  he  were  terrified  by  her.  Then  grad- 
ually he  came  near  her  again  and  told  her,  with  his  emotion 
making  his  voice  gruff,  that  he  was  sorry.  He  had  treated  her 
unkindly  and  oh — he  was  so  sorry.  He  could  not  bear  to  see 
her  cry.  It  hint  him.  .  .  .  Dear,  darling  Helen,  would  she 
forgive  him?  If  she  would  only  forgive  him  she  could  have 
Smallwood  in  to  tea  every  day  if  she  wished,  and  damn  what 
anybody  said  about  iti  Helen,  Helen.  .  .  . 

Yet  the  other  part  of  him,  submerged,  perhaps,  but  by 
no  means  silent,  still  urged:  You  haven't  treated  her  unkindly, 
and  you  know  you  haven't.  You  have  nothing  to  apologise 
for  at  all.  And  if  she  does  keep  on  inviting  Smallwood  in  youll 
have  the  same  row  with  her  again,  sooner  or  later. 

"Helen,  dear  Helen — do  answer  me  I — Don't  cry  like  that 
— I  can't  bear  itl — Answer  me,  Helen,  answer  mel" 

Then  she  raised  her  head  and  put  her  arms  out  to  him  and 
kissed  him  with  fierce  passion,  so  that  she  almost  hurt  his 
neck.  Even  then  she  did  not,  for  a  moment,  answer,  but  he 
did  not  mind,  because  he  knew  now  that  she  had  forgiven 
him.  And  strangely  enough,  in  that  moment  of  passionate 
embrace,  there  returned  to  him  a  feeling  of  crude,  rudimen- 
tary jealousy;  he  felt  that  for  the  future  he  would,  as  Clanwell 
had  advised  him,  have  to  keep  an  eye  on  her  to  make  sure 
that  none  of  this  high,  moimtainous  love  escaped  from 
within  the  four  walls  of  his  own  house.  He  felt  suddenly 
greedy,  physically  greedy;  the  thought,  even  instantly  con- 
tradicted, of  half-amorous  episodes  between  her  and  Small- 
wood  affected  him  with  an  insurgent  bitterness  which  made 
the  future  heavy  with  foreboding. 

She  whispered  to  him  that  she  had  been  very  silly  and  that 
she  wouldn't  have  Smallwood  in  again  if  he  wished  her  not 
to. 

Even  amidst  his  joy  at  her  submission,  the  word  "silly" 
struck  him  as  an  absurdly  inadequate  word  to  apply  to  her 
attitude. 

He  said,  deliberately  against  his  will:  "Helen,  darling,  it 
was  I  who  was  silly.  Have  Smallwood  in  as  much  as  you  like. 
I  don't  want  to  interfere  with  your  happiness." 

He  expected  her  then  to  protest  that  she  had  no  real  desire 
to  have  Smallwood  in,  and  when  she  failed  to  protest,  he 
was  disappointed.  The  fear  came  to  him  that  perhaps  Small- 
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wood  did  attract  her,  being  so  good-looking,  and  that  his 
granting  her  full  permission  to  see  him  would  give  that  attrac- 
tion a  chance  to  develop.  Jealousy  once  again  stormed  at  him. 
But  how  sweet  the  reconciliation,  after  alll  For  concen- 
trated loveliness  nothing  in  his  life  could  equal  the  magic  of 
that  first  hour  with  her  after  she  had  ceased  crying.  It  was 
moonlight  outside  and  about  midnight  they  leaned  for  a  mo- 
ment out  of  the  window  with  the  icy  wind  stinging  their 
cheeks.  Millstead  asleep  in  the  pallor,  took  on  the  semblance 
of  his  own  mood  and  seemed  teemulous  with  delight.  Some- 
where, too,  amidst  the  dreaming  loveliness  of  the  moon- 
washed  roofs  and  turrets,  there  was  a  touch  of  something  that 
was  just  a  little  exquisitely  sad,  and  that  too,  faint,  yet  quite 
perceptible,  was  in  his  own  mood. 

m 

There  came  the  concert  in  the  first  week  of  December.  No 
one,  not  even  those  of  the  Common-Room  who  were  least 
cordially  disposed  to  him,  could  deny  that  Speed  had  worked 
indefatigably  and  that  his  efforts  deserved  success.  Yet  the 
success,  merited  though  it  was,  was  hardly  likely  to  increase 
his  popularity  among  those  inclined  to  be  jealous  of  him. 

Briskly  energetic  and  full  of  high  spirits  throughout  all 
the  rehearsals,  and  most  energetic  of  all  on  the  actual  evening 
of  the  performance,  he  yet  felt,  when  all  was  over  and  he 
knew  that  the  affair  had  been  a  success,  the  onrush  of  a  wave 
of  acute  depression.  He  had,  no  doubt,  been  working  too 
hard,  and  this  was  the  natiu-al  reaction  of  nerves.  It  was  a 
cold  night  with  hardly  any  wind,  and  during  the  evening  a 
thick  fog  had  drifted  up  from  the  fenlands,  so  that  there  was 
much  excited  talk  among  the  visitors  about  the  difficulties 
of  getting  to  their  homes.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  more  than 
five  or  six  yards  ahead,  and  there  was  the  prospect  that  as 
the  night  advanced  the  fog  would  become  worse.  The  Mill- 
stead  boys,  enjoying  the  novelty,  were  scampering  across 
the  forbidden  quadrangle,  revelling  in  the  delightful  risk  of 
being  caught  and  in  the  still  more  delightful  possibility  of 
knocking  over,  by  accident,  some  one  or  other  of  the  Masters. 
Speed,  standing  on  the  top  step  of  the  flight  leading  down 
from  the  Big  Hall,  gazed  into  the  dense  inky-black  cloisters 
where  two  faint  pin-pricks  of  light  indicated  lamps  no  more 
than  a  few  yards  away.  He  felt  acutely  miserable,  and  he 
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could  not  think  why.  In  a  way,  he  was  sorry  that  the  bustle 
of  rehearsals,  to  which  he  had  become  quite  accustomed, 
was  all  finished  with;  but  surely  that  was  hardly  a  sufficient 
reason  for  feeling  miserable?  Hearing  the  boyish  cries  from 
across  the  quadrangle  he  suddenly  felt  that  he  was  old,  and 
that  he  wished  he  were  young  again,  as  young  as  the  young- 
est of  the  boys  at  Millstead. 

Since  the  quarrel  about  Smallwood  he  and  Helen  had  got 
on  tolerably  well  together.  She  had  not  asked  Smallwood  in 
to  tea  again,  and  he  judged  that  she  did  not  intend  to,  though 
to  save  her  dignity  she  would  still  persist  in  her  right  to  do 
so  whenever  she  wished.  The  arrangement  was  quite  satis- 
factory to  him.  But,  despite  the  settlement  of  that  aflFair,  their 
relationship  had  suddeiJy  become  a  thing  of  fierce,  alternat- 
ing contrasts.  They  were  either  terrifically  happy  or  else  des- 
perately miserable.  The  atmosphere,  when  he  came  into 
Lavery's  after  an  absence  of  even  a  quarter  of  an  horn-,  might 
either  be  dull  and  glowering  or  else  radiant  with  joy.  He 
could  never  guess  which  it  would  be,  and  he  could 
never  disciover  reasons  for  whichever  atmosphere  he  en- 
countered. But  invariably  he  was  forced  into  responding; 
if  Helen  were  moody  and  silent  he  also  remained  quiet,  even 
if  his  inclinations  were  to  go  to  the  piano  and  sing  comic 
songs.  And  if  Helen  were  bright  and  joyful  he  forced  himself 
to  boisterousness,  no  matter  what  press  of  gravity  was  upon 
him.  He  sometimes  foimd  himself  stopping  short  on  his  own 
threshold,  frightened  to  enter  lest  Helen's  mood,  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  his  own,  might  drag  him  up  or  da*vn  too  discon- 
certingly. Even  their  times  of  happiness,  more  wonderful 
now  than  ever,  were  drug-like  in  possessing  after-eflFects 
which  projected  themselves  backward  in  a  tide  of  sweet  mel- 
ancholy that  suflFused  everything.  He  knew  that  he  loved  her 
more  passionately  than  ever,  and  he  knew  also  that  the 
beauty  of  it  was  mysteriously  impregnated  with  sadness. 

She  stole  up  to  him  now  in  the  fog,  dainty  and  pretty  in 
her  heavy  fur  cloak.  She  put  a  hand  on  his  sleeve;  evidently 
this  was  one  of  her  happy  moods. 

"Oh,  Kenneth — wJiat  a  fog!  Aren't  you  glad  everything's 
all  over?  It  went  off  wonderfully,  didn't  it?  Do  you  think  the 
Rayners  will  ge  able  to  get  home  all  right — they  live  out  at 
Deepersdale,  you  know?" 

Replying  to  the  last  of  her  queries,  he  said:  "Oh  yes,  I 
don't  think  it's  quite  bad  enough  to  stop  them  altogether." 
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Then  after  a  pause  she  went  on:  "Clare's  just  putting  her 
things  on  and  I  told  her  to  meet  you  here.  You'll  see  her 
home,  won't  you?" 

He  wondered  in  a  vague  kind  of  way  why  Helen  was  so 
desperately  anxious  that  he  should  take  Clare  on  her  way 
home,  but  he  was  far  too  exhausted  mentally  to  give  the 
matter  sustained  excogitation.  It  seemed  to  hhn  that  Helen 
suddenly  vanished,  that  he  waited  hours  in  the  fog,  and  that 
Clare  appeared  mysteriously  by  his  side,  speaking  to  him 
in  a  voice  that  was  full  of  sharp,  recuperative  magic.  "My 
dear  man,  aren't  you  going  to  put  your  coat  on?"  Then  he 
deliberately  laughed  and  said:  "Heavens,  yes,  I'd  forgotten 
— ^just  a  minute  if  you  don't  mind  waiting!" 

He  groped  his  way  back  into  the  hall  and  to  the  alcove 
where  he  had  laid  his  coat  and  hat.  The  yellow  light  blurred 
his  eyes  with  a  film  of  half -blindness;  phantasies  of  doubt  and 
dread  enveloped  him;  he  felt,  with  that  almost  barometric 
instinct  that  he  possessed,  that  things  momentous  and  in- 
calculable were  looming  in  the  futiure.  This  Millstead  that 
had  seemed  to  him  so  bright  and  lovely  was  now  heavy  with 
dark  mysterious  menace;  as  he  walked  back  across  the  hall 
through  the  long  avenues  of  disturbed  chairs  it  occurred  to 
him  suddenly  that  perhaps  this  foreboding  that  was  hovering 
about  him  was  not  mental  at  all,  but  physical;  that  he  had 
overworked  himself  and  was  going  to  be  ill.  Perhaps,  even, 
he  was  ill  already.  He  had  a  curioiis  desire  that  someone 
should  confirm  him  in  this  supposition;  when  Clare,  meeting 
him  at  the  doorway,  said:  "You're  looking  thoroughly  tired 
out  Mr.  Speed,"  he  smiled  and  answered,  with  a  touch  of 
thankfulness:  "I'm  feeling,  perhaps,  a  little  that  way." 

'*Then,"  said  Clare,  immediately,  "please  don't  trouble  to 
see  me  home.  I  can  quite  easily  find  my  own  way,  I  assure 
you.  You  go  back  to  Lavery's  and  get  straight  oflF  to  bed." 

The  thought,  thus  presented  to  him,  of  foregoing  this  walk 
into  the  town  with  her,  sent  a  sharp  flush  into  his  cheeks  and 
pulled  down  the  hovering  gloom  almost  on  to  his  eyes;  he 
knew  then,  more  acutely  than  he  had  ever  guessed  before, 
that  he  was  desiring  Clare's  company  in  a  way  that  was  a 
good  deal  more  than  casual.  The  realisation  surprised  him 
just  a  little  at  first,  and  then  surprised  him  a  great  deal  be- 
cause at  first  it  had  surprised  him  only  a  httle. 

"I'd  rather  come  with  you  if  you  don't  mind,"  he  said.  "The 
walk  will  do  me  good." 
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"What,  this  weatherl"  she  exclaimed  softly,  and  then 
laughed  a  sharp,  instant  laugh. 

That  laugh  galvanised  him  into  determination.  "I'm  com- 
ing anyway,"  he  said  quietly,  and  took  her  arm  and  led  her 
away  into  the  fog. 

Out  in  the  high  road  it  was  blacker  and  denser;  the  school 
railings,  dripping  with  grimy  moisture,  provided  the  only 
sure  clue  to  position.  Half,  at  least,  of  Speed's  energies  were 
devoted  to  die  task  of  not  losing  the  way;  with  the  other 
half  he  was  unable  to  carr)'  out  much  of  the  strange  pro- 
gramme of  conversation  that  had  been  gathering  in  his  mind. 
For  many  days  past  he  had  been  accumulating  a  store  of 
things  to  say  to  her  upon  this  memorable  walk  which,  so  far 
as  he  could  judge,  was  bound  to  be  the  last;  now,  with  the 
opportunity  arrived,  he  said  hardly  anything  at  alL  She 
chattered  to  him  about  music  and  Millstead  and  odd  topics 
of  sHght  importance;  she  pressed  her  scarf  to  her  lips  and 
the  words  came  out  curiously  muffled  and  deep- toned,  with 
the  air  of  having  incalculable  issues  depending  on  them.  But 
he  hardly  answered  her  at  all.  And  at  last  they  reached  Har- 
rington's shop  in  the  High  Street,  and  she  shook  hands  with 
him  and  told  him  to  get  back  as  quickly  as  he  could  and  be 
oflF  to  bed.  "And  don't  work  so  hard,"  were  her  last  words  to 
him,  "or  you'll  be  ill." 

Thicker  and  blacker  than  ever  was  the  fog  on  the  way 
back  to  the  school,  and  somehow,  through  what  error  he 
never  discovered,  he  lost  himself  amongst  the  narrow,  old 
fashioned  streets  in  the  centre  of  the  towi^.  He  wandered 
about,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  for  hours,  creeping  along  walls 
and  hoping  to  meet  some  passer-by  who  could  direct  him. 
Once  he  heard  Millstead  Parish  Church  beginning  the  chime 
of  midnight,  but  it  was  from  the  direction  he  least  expected. 
At  last,  after  devious  manoeuvring,  he  discovered  himself  again 
on  the  main  road  up  to  the  School,  and  this  time  with  great 
care  he  managed  to  keep  to  the  route.  As  he  entered  the  main 
gateway  he  heard  the  school  clock  sounding  the  three-quar- 
ters. A  quarter  to  one!  AU  was  silent  at  Lavery's.  He  rang 
the  bell  timorously.  After  a  pause  he  heard  footsteps  ap- 
proaching on  the  other  side,  but  they  seemed  to  him  light 
and  airy;  the  bolts  were  pushed  back,  not  with  Burton's  cus- 
tomary noise,  but  softly,  almost  frightenedly. 

He  could  see  that  it  was  Helen  standing  there  in  the  porch. 
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not  Burton.  She  flashed  an  electric  torch  in  his  face  and  then 
at  his  feet  so  that  he  should  see  the  step. 

She  said:  "Come  in  quickly — don't  let  the  fog  in.  You're 
awfully  late,  aren't  you?  I  told  Biurton  to  go  to  bed.  I  didn't 
know  you  were  going  to  stay  at  Clare's." 

He  answered:  "I  didn't  stay  at  Clare's.  I  got  lost  in  the 
fog  on  the  way  back." 

"Lostl"  she  echoed,  walking  ahead  of  him  down  the  cor- 
ridor towards  his  sitting-room.  The  word  echoed  weirdly  in 
the  silence.  "Lost,  were  you? — So  that's  why  you  were  late?" 

"That's  why,"  he  said. 

He  followed  her  into  the  tiny  lamp-lit  room,  full  of  fire- 
light that  was  somehow  melancholy  and  not  cheerful. 


IV 

She  was  silent.  She  sat  in  one  of  the  chairs  with  her  eyes 
looking  straight  into  the  fire;  while  he  took  off  his  coat  and 
hat  and  drew  up  his  own  chair  opposite  to  hers  she  neither 
moved  nor  spoke.  It  seemed  to  him  as  he  watched  her  that 
the  room  grew  redder  and  warmer  and  more  melancholy;  the 
flames  lapped  so  noisily  in  the  silence  that  he  had  for  an 
instant  the  absurd  fear  that  the  scores  of  sleepers  in  the 
dormitories  would  be  awakened.  Then  he  heard,  very  faintly 
from  above,  what  he  imagined  must  be  an  especially  loud 
snore;  it  made  him  smile.  As  he  smiled  he  saw  Helen's  eyes 
turned  suddenly  upon  him;  he  blushed  as  if  caught  in  some 
guilty  act.  He  said:  "Can  you  hear  somebody  snoring  up  in 
the  Senior  dormitory?" 

She  stared  at  him  ctuiously  for  a  moment  and  then  replied: 
"No,  and  neither  can  you.  You  said  that  to  make  conversa- 
tion." 

"I  didn't!"  he  cried,  with  genuine  indignation.  "I  distinctly 
heard  it.  That's  what  made  me  smile." 

"And  do  you  really  think  that  the  sound  of  anybody  snor- 
ing in  the  Senior  dormitory  would  reach  us  in  here?  Why, 
we  never  hear  the  maids  in  a  morning  and  they  make  ever 
such  a  noise  1" 

'Tes,  but  then  there  are  so  many  other  noises  to  drown  it. 
However,  it  may  have  been  my  imagination." 

"Or  it  may  have  been  your  invention,  eh?" 
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"I  tell  you,  Helen,  I  did  think  that  I  heard  iti  It  wasnt  my 
invention.  What  reason  on  earth  should  I  have  for  invent- 
ing it?  Oh,  well,  anyway,  it's  such  a  trifling  matter — ^it's  not 
worth  arguing  about." 

"Then  let's  stop  arguing.  You  started  it.** 

Silence  again.  The  melancholy  in  the  atmosphere  was 
charged  now  with  an  added  quality,  something  that  weighed 
and  threatened  and  was  dangerous.  He  knew  that  Helen  had 
something  pressing  on  her  mind,  and  that  until  she  flimg  it 
oflF  there  would  be  no  friendliness  with  her.  And  he  wanted 
friendliness.  He  could  not  endure  the  torture  of  her  bitter 
silences. 

"Helen,"  he  said,  nervously  eager,  "Helen,  there's  some- 
thing the  matter.  Tell  me  what  it  is." 

'There's  nothing  the  matter." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"Quite  sure." 

"Then  why  are  you  so  silent?" 

"Because  I  would  rather  be  silent  than  make  conversation." 

**That's  sarcastic." 

"Is  it?  If  you  think  it  is " 

"Helen,  please  be  kind  to  me.  If  you  go  on  as  you  are 
doing  Tm  sure  I  shall  either  cry  or  lose  my  temper.  I'm  tired 
to  death  after  all  the  work  of  the  concert  and  I  simply  can't 
bear  this  attitude  of  yours." 

"Well,  I  can't  change  my  attitude  to  please  you." 

"Apparently  not." 

"Now  who's  sarcastic?  Good  heavens,  do,  you  think  Tve 
nothing  to  do  but  suit  your  mood  when  you  come  home 
tired  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning — You  spend  half  the  night 
with  some  other  woman  and  then  when  you  come  home, 
tired  out,  you  expect  me  to  soothe  and  make  a  fuss  of  youl" 

"Helen,  that's  a  he!  I  walked  straight  home  with  Clare. 
You  specially  asked  me  to  do  that." 

"I  didn't  specially  ask  you  to  stay  out  with  her  till  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning." 

"I  didn't  stay  with  her  till  then.  To  begin  with,  it  isn't  one 
o'clock  even  yet.  .  .  .  Remember  that  the  concert  was  over 
about  eleven.  I  took  Clare  straight  home  and  left  her  long 
before  midnight.  It  wasn't  my  faiJt  I  lost  my  way  in  the  fog. 

"Nor  mine  either.  But  perhaps  it  was  Clare's,  eh?" 

"Helen,  I  can't  bear  you  to  insinuate  like  thatl  Tell  me 
frankly  what  you  suspect,  and  then  I'll  answer  frankly!" 
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"You  wouldn't  answer  frankly.  And  that's  why  I  can't  tell 
you  frankly." 

''Well,  I  think  it's  scandalous " 

She  interrupted  him  fiercely  with:  "Oh,  yes,  it's  scandal- 
ous that  I  should  dare  to  be  annoyed  when  you  give  all  your 
friendship  to  another  woman  and  none  to  me,  isn't  it?  It's 
scandalous  that  when  you  come  home  after  seeing  this  other 
woman  I  shouldn't  be  perfectly  happy  and  bright  and  ready 
to  kiss  and  comfort  you  and  wheedle  you  out  of  the  misery 
you're  in  at  having  to  leave  herl  You  only  want  me  for  a  com- 
forter, and  it's  so  scandalous  when  I  don't  feel  in  the  humour 
to  obhge,  isn't  it?" 

"Helen,  it's  not  truel  My  friendship  belongs  to  you  more 
than  to " 

"Don't  tell  me  hes  just  to  calm  me  into  suiting  your  mood. 
Do  you  think  I  haven't  noticed  that  we  haven't  anything  in 
common  except  that  we  love  each  other?  We  don't  know 
what  on  earth  to  talk  about  when  we're  alone  together.  We 
just  know  how  to  bore  each  other  and  to  torture  each  other 
with  our  love.  Don't  you  realize  the  truth  of  that?  Don't  you 
find  yourself  eagerly  looking  forward  to  seeing  Clare;  Clare 
whom  you  can  talk  to  and  be  friendly  with;  Clare  who's  your 
equal,  perhaps  your  superior,  in  intellect?  Lately,  I've  given 
you  as  many  chances  to  see  her  as  I  could,  because  if  you're 
going  to  tire  of  me  I'd  rather  you  do  it  quickly.  But  I'm  sorry 
I  can't  promise  to  be  always  gay  and  amusing  while  it's  going 
on.  It  may  be  scandalous  that  I  can't,  but  it's  the  truth,  any- 
way!" 

"But,  my  dear  Helen,  what  an  extraordinary  bundle  of 
misunderstandings  you've  got  hold  of  1  Why " 

"Oh  yes,  you'd  like  to  smooth  me  down  and  persuade  me 
it's  all  my  own  misimderstanding,  I  daresay,  as  you've  always 
been  able  to  do!  But  the  effect  doesn't  last  for  very  long; 
sooner  or  later  it  all  crops  up  again.  It's  no  use,  Kenneth.  I'm 
not  letting  myself  be  angry,  but  I  tell  you  it's  not  a  bit  of  use. 
I'm  sick  to  death  of  wanting  from  you  what  I  can't  get.  I've 
tried  hard  to  educate  myself  into  being  your  equal,  but  it 
doesn't  seem  to  make  you  value  me  any  more.  Possibly  you 
like  me  best  as  a  child;  perhaps  you  wouldn't  have  married 
me  if  you'd  known  I  was  really  a  woman.  Anyway,  Kenneth, 
I  can't  help  it.  And  there's  another  thing — I'm  miserably  jeal- 
ous— of  Clare.  If  you'd  had  a  grain  of  ordinary  sense  you 
might  have  guessed  it  before  now." 
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'My  dear  Helen- 


Then  he  stopped,  seeing  that  she  was  staring  at  him  fear- 
lessly. She  was  different,  somehow,  from  what  she  had  ever 
been  before;  and  this  quarrel,  if  it  could  be  called  a  quarrel, 
was  also  different  both  in  size  and  tejrture.  There  was  no 
anger  in  her;  nothing  but  stormy  sincerity  and  passionate 
outpouring  of  the  truth.  A  new  sensation  overspread  him;  a 
thrill  of  surprised  and  detached  admiration  for  her.  If  she 
were  always  Hke  this,  he  thought — if  she  were  always  proud, 
passionate,  and  sincere — how  splendidly  she  would  take  pos- 
session of  him!  For  he  wanted  to  belong  to  her,  finally  and 
utterly;  he  was  anxious  for  any  enslavement  that  should  give 
him  calm  and  absolute  anchorage. 

His  admiration  was  quickly  superseded  by  astonishment 
at  her  self -revelation. 

"But  Helen — "  he  gasped,  leaning  over  the  arm  of  his  chair 
and  putting  his  hand  on  her  wrist,  "Helen,  I'd  no  idea!  Jeal- 
ous! You  jealous  of  Clare!  What  on  earth  for?  Clare's  only  an 
acquaintance!  Why,  you're  a  thousand  times  more  to  me 
than  Clare  ever  is  or  could  be!" 

"Kenneth!"  She  drew  her  arm  away  from  the  touch  of  his 
hand  with  a  gesture  that  was  determined  but  not  contemp- 
tuous. "Kenneth,  I  don't  believe  it.  Perhaps  you're  not  trying 
to  deceive  me;  probably  you're  trying  to  deceive  yourself  and 
succeeding.  Tell  me,  Kenneth,  trudifully,  don't  you  some- 
times wish  I  were  Clare  when  you're  talking  to  me?  When 
we're  both  alone  together,  when  we're  neither  doing  nor 
saying  anything  particular,  don't  you  wish  vou  could  make 
me  vanish  suddenly  and  have  Clare  in  my  place,  and — 
and — "  bitterness  crept  into  her  voice  here — ^"and  call  me 
back  when  you  wanted  the  only  gift  of  mine  which  you  find 
satisfactory?  You  came  back  to-night,  miserable,  because 
you'd  said  good-bye  to  Clare,  and  because  you  couldn't  see 
in  the  future  any  chances  of  meeting  her  as  often  as  you've 
been  able  to  do  lately.  You  wanted — you're  wanting  it  now 
— Clare's  company  and  Clare's  conversation  and  Clare's 
friendship.  And  because  you  can't  have  it  you're  willing  to 
soothe  yourself  with  my  pretty  httle  babyish  ways,  and  when 
you  find  you  can't  have  them  either  you  think  it's  scandalous! 
Kenneth,  my  dear,  dear  Kenneth,  I'm  not  a  baby  any  longer, 
even  ff  I  ever  was  one — I'm  a  woman  now,  and  you  don't  like 
me  as  much.  I  can't  help  it.  I  can't  help  being  tortured  with 
jealousy  all  the  time  you're  with  Clare.  I  can't  help  wanting 
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what  Clare  has  of  you  more  than  I  want  what  I  have  of  you 
myself.  I  can't  help — sometimes — hating  her — loathing  herl" 

He  was  speechless  now,  made  so  by  a  curious  dignity  with 
which  she  spoke  and  the  kindness  to  him  that  sounded  in 
everything  that  she  said.  He  was  so  tired  and  sorry.  He  leaned 
his  head  in  his  arms  and  sobbed.  Some  tragedy  that  had 
seemed  to  linger  in  the  lamp-Ht  room  ever  since  he  had  come 
into  it  out  of  the  fog,  was  now  about  his  head  blinding  and 
crushing  him;  all  the  world  of  Millstead,  spread  out  in  the 
panorama  of  days  to  come,  appeared  in  a  haze  of  forlorn 
melancholy.  The  love  that  he  had  for  Helen  ached  in  him 
with  a  sadness  that  was  deeper  now  than  it  had  ever  been. 

And  then,  suddenly,  she  was  all  about  him,  kneeling  be- 
side him,  stroking  his  hair,  taking  his  hand  and  pressing  it  to 
her  breast,  crying  softly  and  without  words. 

He  whispered,  indistinctly:  "Helen,  Helen,  it's  all  right. 
Don't  you  worry,  Httle  Helen.  Vm  not  quite  well  to-night,  I 
think.  It  must  be  the  strain  of  all  that  concert  work.  .  .  .  But 
I'll  be  all  right  when  I've  had  a  rest  for  a  little  while.  .  .  . 
Helen,  darling,  you  mustn't  cry  about  me  like  thati" 

Then  she  said,  proudly,  though  her  voice  still  quivered: 
"I'm  not  worrying,  dear.  And  you'll  see  Clare  again  soon,  be- 
cause I  shall  ask  her  to  come  here.  You've  got  to  choose  be- 
tween us,  and  Clare  shall  have  a  fair  chance,  anyway.  .  .  . 
And  now  come  to  bed  and  sleep." 

He  gave  her  a  smile  that  was  more  babyish  than  anything 
that  she  had  ever  been  or  done.  And  with  her  calm  answering 
smile  the  sadness  seemed  somehow  a  little  lifted. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


He  was  in  bed  for  three  days  with  a  temperature  (but  noth- 
ing more  serious);  Howard,  the  School  doctor,  chaflFed  him  | 
unmercifully.  "You're  a  lucky  man,  Speed,  to  be  ill  in  bed  < 
with  Mrs.  Speed  to  nurse  youl  Better  than  being  up  in  the 
Sick-room,  isn't  it?"  Once  the  idea  occiured  to  Speed  that 
he  might  be  sickening  for  some  infectious  complaint,  in  which 
case  he  would  be  taken  away  and  isolated  in  the  Sanatorium. 
When  he  half-hinted  the  possibihty  of  this  to  Howard,  the 
latter  said,  laughing  loudly:  *'You  needn't  worry.  Speed.  I 
know  you  don't  want  to  lose  your  pretty  httle  nurse,  do  you? 
I  imderstand  you,  young  man — I  was  your  age  once,  you 
know." 

But  the  strange  thing  was  that  what  Howard  supposed 
Speed  didn't  want  was  just  what  he  did  want.  He  wanted  to 
lose  Helen  for  a  httle  while.  Not  because  he  didn't  love  her. 
Not  because  of  any  reason  which  he  could  dare  to  offer  him- 
self. Merely,  he  would  admit,  a  whimsical  desire  to  be  with- 
out her  for  a  short  time;  it  would,  he  thought,  clutching  hold 
of  the  excuse,  save  her  the  work  of  attenc^g  to  him.  He 
could  hardly  imderstand  himself.  But  the  fact  was,  Helen 
saddened  him.  It  was  difficult  to  explain  in  detail;  but  there 
was  a  kind  of  aura  of  melancholy  which  seemed  to  follow 
her  about  wherever  she  went.  In  tiie  short  winter  afternoons 
he  lay  awake  watching  her,  listening  to  the  distant  cheering 
on  the  footer  pitches,  sniflBng  the  aroma  of  tea  that  she  was 
preparing  for  him;  it  was  all  so  dehcious  and  cosy,  and  yet, 
in  a  curious,  blinding  way,  it  was  aU  so  sad.  He  felt  he  should 
shde  into  madness  if  he  were  condemned  to  hve  all  his  days 
like  these,  with  warm  fires  and  twiht  meals  and  Helen  always 
about  him  in  attendance.  He  could  not  understand  why  it 
was  that  though  he  loved  her  so  dearly  yet  he  should  not  be 
perfectly  happy  with  her. 

How  strange  it  was  to  he  there  all  day  listening  to  all  the 
sounds  of  Millsteadl  He  heard  the  School-bell  ringing  the 
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end  of  every  period,  the  shouts  of  the  boys  at  call-over,  the 
hymns  in  the  chapel — (his  Senior  organ-pupil  was  deputising 
for  him) — Burton  locking  up  at  night,  the  murmur  of  gramo- 
phones in  the  prefects'  studies;  and  everything,  it  seemed  to 
him,  was  full  of  this  same  rich  sadness.  Then  he  reasoned 
with  himself;  the  sadness  must  be  a  part  of  him,  since  he  saw 
and  felt  it  in  so  many  things  and  places.  It  was  imfair  to  blame 
Helen.  Poor  Helen,  how  kind  she  was  to  him,  and  how  un- 
kindly he  treated  her  in  return!  Sometimes  he  imagined  him- 
self a  blackguard  and  a  cad,  wrecking  the  happiness  of  the 
woman  who  would  sacrifice  everything  for  his  sake.  Once 
(it  was  nearly  dark,  but  the  lamp  had  not  yet  been  lit)  he 
called  her  to  him  and  said,  brokenly:  "Helen,  darling — 
Helen,  I'm  so  sorry."  "Sorry  for  what,  Kenneth?"  she  enquired 
naturally.  And  he  thought  and  pondered  and  could  only  add: 
"I  don't  know — nothing  in  particular.  I'm  just  sorry,  that's 
all."  And  once  also  he  lashed  himself  into  a  fervour  of  prom- 
ises. "I  will  be  kind  to  you,  Helen,  dearest.  We  will  be 
friends,  we  two.  There's  nothing  that  anybody  shall  have  of 
me  that  you  shan't  have  also.  I  do  want  you  to  be  happy, 
Helen."  And  she  was  happy,  then,  happy  and  miserable  at 
the  same  time;  crying  for  joy  at  the  beautiful  sadness  of  it 
all. 

Those  long  days  and  nights!  The  wind  howled  up  from 
the  fenlands  and  whiffed  through  the  ivy  on  the  walls;  the 
sides  were  grey  and  desolate,  the  quadrangle  a  waste  of  dingy 
green.  It  was  the  time  of  the  terminal  House-Matches,  and 
when  Milner's  beat  School  House  in  the  Semi-Final  the  cheer- 
ing throng  passed  right  under  Speed's  window,  yelling  at 
the  tops  of  their  voices  and  swinging  deafening  rattles.  In  a 
few  days  Milner's  would  play  Lavery's  in  the  Final,  and  he 
hoped  to  be  up  by  then  and  able  to  watch  it. 

Of  course,  he  had  visitors.  Clanwell  came  and  gave  him 
endless  chatter  about  the  House-Matches;  a  few  of  the  less 
influential  prefects  paid  him  a  perfunctory  visit  of  condo- 
lence and  hoped  he  would  soon  be  all  right  again.  And  then 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Ervine.  "Howard  tells  me  it  is  nothing — um 
— to  be — um,  er,  perturbed  about.  Just,  to  use  an — um — col- 
loquialism, run  down,  eh.  Speed?  The  strain  of  the — ^um — 
concert  must  have  been  quite— um — considerable.  By  the 
way.  Speed,  I  ought  to  congratulate  you — the  whole  evening 
passed  in  the  most — um,  yes — the  most  satisfactory  manner. ' 
And  Mrs.  Ervine  said,  in  her  rather  tart  way:  "It's  quite  a 
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mercy  they  only  come  once  a  year,  or  we  should  all  be  dead 
very  soon,  I  think." 

And  Clare. 

Helen  had  kept  her  promise.  She  had  written  to  Clare 
asking  her  to  tea  on  a  certain  afternoon,  and  she  had  also 
contrived  that  when  Clare  came  she  should  be  transacting 
important  and  rather  lengthy  business  with  the  Matron.  The 
result  was  that  Speed,  now  in  his  sitting-room  though  still 
not  allowed  out  of  doors,  was  there  alone  to  welcome  her. 

He  had  got  into  such  a  curious  state  of  excitement  as  the 
time  neared  for  her  arrival  that  when  she  did  come  he  was 
almost  speechless.  She  smiled  and  shook  hands  wdth  him  and 
said,  immediately:  "I'm  so  sorry  to  hear  you  haven't  been 
very  well.  I  feel  partly  responsible,  since  I  dragged  you  all 
that  way  in  the  fog  the  other  night.  But  I'm  not  going  to 
waste  too  much  pity  on  you,  because  I  think  you  waste  quite 
enough  on  yourself,  don't  you?" 

He  laughed  weakly  and  said  that  perhaps  he  did. 

Then  there  was  a  long  pause  which  she  broke  by  saying 
suddenly:  "What's  the  matter  with  you?" 

"Matter  with  me?  Oh,  nothing  serious — only  a  chill " 

"That's  not  what  I  mean.  I  want  to  know  what's  the  matter 
with  you  that  makes  you  look  at  me  as  you  were  doing  just 
then." 

"I— I— I  didn't  know  I  was.  I— I ^" 

He  stopped.  What  on  earth  were  they  going  to  talk  about? 
And  what  ivas  this  look  that  he  had  been  giving  her?  He  felt 
his  cheeks  burning;  a  fire  rising  up  all  around  him  and  bathing 
his  body  in  warmtiL 

She  said,  obviously  with  the  desire  to  change  the  subject: 
*'What  are  you  and  Helen  going  to  do  at  Christmas?" 

Pulling  himself  together  with  an  eflFort,  he  replied:  "Well, 
we're  not  certain  yet  My — er — ^my  people  have  asked  us 
dovm  to  their  place." 

"And  of  course  youll  go." 

"I'm  not  certain." 

"But  why  not?" 

He  paused.  "Well,  you  see — in  a  way,  it's  a  private  reason. 
I  mean " 

"Oh,  well,  if  it's  a  private  reason,  you  certainly  mustn't  teU 
me.  Let's  change  the  subject  again.  How  are  the  House- 
Matches  going?" 
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**Look  here,  I  didn't  mean  to  be  rude.  And  I  do  want  to 
tell  you,  as  it  happens.  In  fact,  I  wouldn't  mind  your  advice 
if  you'd  give  it  me.  Will  you?" 

"Better  put  the  case  before  me  first." 

**Well,  you  see,  it's  like  this."  He  was  so  desperately  and 
unaccountably  nervous  that  he  found  himself  plunging  into 
the  midst  of  his  story  almost  before  he  realised  what  he  was 
doing.  "You  see,  my  people  were  in  Australia  for  a  holiday 
when  I  married  Helen.  I  had  to  marry  her  quickly,  you  re- 
member, because  of  taking  this  housemastership.  And  I 
don't  think  they  quite  liked  me  marrying  somebody  they'd 
never  seen." 

"Perfecdy  natural  on  their  part,  my  dear  man.  You  may 
as  well  admit  that  much  of  their  case  to  start  with." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  it  is  rather  natural.  But  you  don't  know 
what  my  people  are  like.  I  don't  think  they'll  care  for  Helen 
very  much.  And  Helen  is  bound  to  be  nervous  at  meeting 
them.  I  expect  we  should  have  a  pretty  miserable  Christmas 
if  we  went" 

"I  should  think  in  your  present  mood  you'd  have  a  pretty 
miserable  Christmas  whatever  you  did.  And  since  you  asked 
for  my  advice  I'll  give  it  you.  Buck  yourself  up;  don't  let 
your  imagination  carry  you  away;  and  take  Helen  to  see  your 
people.  After  all,  she's  perfectly  presentable,  and  since  you've 
married  her  there's  nothing  to  be  gained  by  keeping  her  out 
of  their  sight,  is  there?  Don't  think  I'm  callous  and  mifeeling 
because  I  take  a  more  practical  view  of  things  than  you  do. 
I'm  a  practical  person,  you  see,  Mr.  Speed,  and  if  I  had  mar- 
ried you  I  should  insist  on  being  taken  to  see  your  people  at 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity." 

"Why?" 

"Because,"  she  answered,  "I  should  be  anxious  for  them 
to  see  what  an  excellent  choice  you'd  made!" 

That  was  thoughtiessly  said  and  thoughtfully  heard.  After 
a  pause  Speed  said,  curiously:  "That  brings  one  to  the  ques- 
tion— supposing  I  had  married  you,  should  I  have  made  an 
excellent  choice?" 

With  a  touch  of  surprise  and  coldness  she  replied:  "That 
wasn't  in  my  mind,  Mr.  Speed.  You  evidently  misunderstood 
me." 

And  at  this  point  Helen  came  into  the  room. 
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II 

During  that  strange  twilight  hour  while  the  three  of  them 
were  tea-drinking  and  conducting  a  rather  limp  conversation 
about  local  matters,  Speed  came  suddenly  to  the  decision 
that  he  would  not  see  Clare  again.  Partly,  perhaps,  because 
her  last  remark  just  before  Helen  entered  had  hurt  him;  he 
felt  that  she  had  deliberately  led  him  into  a  position  from 
which  she  could  and  did  administer  a  stinging  snub.  But 
chiefly  his  decision  was  due  to  a  careful  and  pitiful  observa- 
tion of  Helen;  he  saw  her  in  a  dazzling  white  light  of  admira- 
tion, for  she  was  dehberately  (he  could  see)  torturing  herself 
to  please  him.  She  was  acutely  jealous  of  Clare,  and  yet, 
because  she  thought  he  hked  Clare,  she  was  vdlling  to  give 
her  open  hospitality  and  encouragement,  despite  the  stab 
that  every  word  and  gesture  must  mean  to  her.  It  reminded 
him  of  Hans  Andersen's  story  about  the  mermaid  who  danced  „ 
to  please  her  lover-prince  even  though  each  step  cost  her  | 
agonies.  The  pathos  of  it,  made  more  apparent  to  him  by  the 
literary  comparison,  overwhelmed  him  into  a  blind  fervour 
of  resolution:  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to  bring 
happiness  to  one  who  was  capable  of  such  love  and  such 
nobility.  And  as  Helen  thus  swung  into  the  focus  of  his  hero- 
ine-worship, so  Clare,  without  his  realising  it,  took  up  in  his 
mind  the  other  inevitable  position  in  the  triangle;  she  was 
something,  at  least,  of  the  adventuress,  scheming  to  lure  his 
aflFections  away  from  his  brave  little  wife.  The  fact  that  he 
was  not  conscious  of  this  conventional  outloolc  upon  the  situa- 
tion prevented  his  reason  from  assuring  him  that  Clare,  so 
far  from  scheming  to  lure  his  affections  from  Helen,  had  just 
snubbed  him  unmercifully  for  a  remark  which  any  capable 
adventuress  would  have  rejoiced  over. 

Anyway,  he  decided  there  and  then,  he  would  put  a  stop 
to  this  tangled  and  uncomfortable  situation.  And  after  tea, 
when  Helen,  on  a  pretext  which  he  knew  quite  well  to  be  a 
fabrication,  left  him  alone  again  with  Clare,  he  could  think 
of  no  better  method  of  procedure  than  a  straightforward  re- 
quest. 

So  he  summed  up  the  necessary  determination  to  begin: 
"Miss  Harrington,  I  hope  you  won't  be  offended  at  what 
I'm  going  to  say " 
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Whereat  she  interrupted:  "Oh,  I  don't  often  take  offence 
at  what  people  say.  So  please  don't  be  frightened." 

*Tou  see  ..."  He  paused,  watching  her.  He  noticed,  cu- 
riously enough  for  the  first  time,  that  she  was — ^well,  not  per- 
haps pretty,  but  certainly — in  a  way — attractive.  In  the  fire- 
light especially,  she  seemed  to  have  the  most  searching  and 
diabolically  disturbing  eyes.  They  made  him  nervous.  At 
last  he  continued:  "You  see,  I'm  in  somewhat  of  a  dilemma. 
A  quandary,  as  it  were.  In  fact — in  fact  I " 

"Supposing  we  use  our  ordinary  EngHsh  language  and  say 
that  you're  in  a  mess,  eh?  'Quandary'!  *Dilemma'I"  She 
laughed  with  slight  contempt. 

"I  don't — I  don't  quite  see  the  point  of — of  your — objec- 
tion," he  said,  staring  at  her  with  a  certain  puzzled  ruefulness. 
"What  has  my  choice  of  a  word  got  to  do  with  it?" 

"To  do  with  what?"  she  rephed,  instantly. 

**With  what — with  what  we're  going  to  talk  about." 

"Since  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea  what  we're  going  to  talk 
about,  how  can  I  say?" 

"Look  herel"  He  got  up  out  of  his  chair  and  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  fire.  He  kept  a  fretful  silence  for  a  moment 
and  then  said,  with  a  sharp  burst  of  exasperation:  "Look  here, 
I  don't  know  what  you're  driving  atl  I  only  know  that  you're 
being  most  infernally  rude!" 

"Don't  forget  that  a  moment  ago  you  were  asking  me  not 
to  take  offence." 

"You're  damned  clever,   aren't  you?"  he  almost  snarled. 

That  was  all  he  could  think  of  in  the  way  of  an  answer  to 
her.  He  stood  there  swaying  hghtly  in  front  of  the  fire,  nurs- 
ing, as  it  were,  his  angry  baflBement. 

"Thank  you,"  she  replied.  "I  regard  that  as  a  very  high 
tribute.  And  I'm  nearly  as  pleased  at  one  other  thing — I 
seem  to  have  shaken  you  partly  out  of  your  delightful  and 
infuriating  urbanity.  .  .  .  But  now,  we're  not  here  to  com- 
pliment each  other.  You've  got  something  you  want  to  say 
to  me,  haven't  you?" 

He  stared  at  her  severely  and  said:  ''Yes,  I  have.  I  want 
to  ask  you  not  to  come  here  any  more." 

"Why?"  She  shot  the  word  out  at  him  almost  before  he 
had  finished  speaking. 

"Because  I  don't  wish  you  to." 

"You  forget  that  I  come  at  Helen's  invitation,  not  at  yours," 
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**I  see  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  the  real  reason,  then.  I  would 
have  preferred  not  to  have  done.  My  wife  is  jealous  of  you." 

He  expected  her  to  show  great  surprise,  but  the  surprise 
was  his  when  she  replied  almost  casually:  "Oh  yes,  she  was 
jealous  of  you  once — that  first  evening  we  met  at  the  Head's 
house — do  you  remember?" 

No,  he  did  not  remember.  At  least,  he  did  now  that  she 
called  it  to  his  memory,  but  he  had  not  remembered  imtil 
then.  Curious  .  .  . 

He  was  half-disappointed  that  she  was  so  calm  and  un- 
concerned about  it  all.  He  had  anticipated  some  sort  of  a 
scene,  either  of  surprise,  remorse,  indignation,  or  sympathy. 
Instead  of  which  she  just  said  "Oh,  yes,"  and  indulged  in 
some  perfectly  irrelevant  reminiscence.  Well,  not  perhaps 
irrelevant,  but  certainly  inappropriate  in  the  circumstances. 

"You  see,"  he  went  on,  hating  her  blindly  because  she  was 
so  serene;  "you  see  she  generously  invites  you  here,  because 
she  thinks  I  like  you  to  come.  Well,  of  course,  I  do,  but  then, 
I  don't  want  to  make  it  hard  for  her.  You  understand  what  I 
mean?  I  think  it  is  very  generous  of  her  to — ^to  act  as  she 
does." 

"I  think  it  is  very  foolish  imless  she  has  the  idea  that  in 
time  she  can  conquer  her  jealousy.  .  .  .  But  I  quite  under-    a 
stand,  Mr.  Speed.  I  won't  come  any  more." 

"I  hope  you  don't  think " 

"Fortunately  I  have  other  things  to  think  about.  I  assure 
you  I'm  not  troubling  at  all.  Even  loss  of  friendship ** 

"But,"  he  interrupted  eagerly,  "surely  it's  not  going  to 
mean  that,  Miss  Harrington?  Just  because  you  don't  come 
here  doesn't  mean  that  you  and  I " 

She  laughed  in  his  face  as  she  replied,  cutting  short  his 
remarks:  "My  dear  Mr.  Speed,  you  are  too  much  of  an  egoist. 
It  wasn't  your  friendship  I  was  thinking  about — it  was 
Helen's.  You  forget  that  I've  been  Helen's  friend  for  ten 
years.  .  .  .  Well,  good-bye.  .  .  ." 

The  last  straw!  He  shook  hands  with  her  stiffly. 

When  she  had  gone  his  face  grew  hard  and  solemn,  and 
he  clenched  his  fists  as  he  stood  again  with  his  back  to  the 
fire.  He  felt — the  word  came  to  his  mind  was  a  staggering 
inevitability — he  felt  dead.  Absolutely  dead.  And  all  because 
she  had  gone  and  he  knew  that  she  would  not  come  again. 
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III 

Those  were  the  dark  days  of  the  winter  term,  when  Burton 
came  round  the  dormitories  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morn- 
ings and  lit  all  the  flaring  gas-jets.  Tliere  was  a  cold  spell  at 
the  beginning  of  December  when  it  was  great  fun  to  have  to 
smash  the  film  of  ice  on  the  top  of  the  water  in  the  water-jugs, 
and  one  afternoon  the  school  got  an  extra  half-hohday  to  go 
skating  on  one  of  the  neighbouring  fens  that  had  been  flooded 
and  frozen  over.  Now  Speed  could  skate  very  well,  even  to 
the  point  of  figure-skating  and  a  few  easy  tricks,  and  he  took 
a  very  simple  and  human  delight  in  exhibiting  his  prowess 
before  the  Millstead  boys.  He  possessed  a  good  deal  of  that 
very  charming  boyish  pride  in  athletic  achievement  which  is 
so  often  mistaken  for  modesty,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  reports  of  his  accomplishments  on  the  wide  expanse  of 
Dinglay  Fen  gave  a  considerable  fillip  to  his  popularity  in 
the  school. 

A  popularity,  by  the  way,  which  was  otherwise  very  dis- 
tinctly on  the  wane.  He  knew  it,  felt  it  as  anyone  might  have 
felt  it,  and  perhaps,  additionally,  as  only  he  in  all  the  world 
could  feel  it;  it  was  the  dark  spectre  in  his  life.  He  loved 
success;  he  was  prepared  to  fight  the  sternest  of  battles  pro- 
vided they  were  victories  on  the  road  of  progress;  but  to 
see  his  power  sfipping  from  him  elusively  and  without  com- 
motion of  any  kind,  was  the  sort  of  thing  his  soul  was  not 
made  to  endure.  Fears  grew  up  in  him  and  exaggerated  real- 
ity. He  imagined  all  lands  of  sdiemes  and  conspiracies  against 
him  in  his  own  House.  The  enigma  of  the  Head  became 
suddenly  resolved  into  a  sinister  hostility  to  himself.  If  a 
boy  passed  him  in  the  road  with  a  touch  of  the  cap  and  a 
**Good  morning"  he  would  ask  himself  whether  the  words 
contained  any  ominous  subtlety  of  meaning.  And  when,  on 
rare  occasions,  he  dined  in  the  Masters'  Common-Room  he 
could  be  seen  to  feel  hostility  rising  in  clouds  all  about  him, 
hostility  that  would  not  speak  or  act,  that  was  waiting  mute 
for  the  signal  to  uprise. 

He  was  glad  that  the  term  was  nearly  over,  not,  he  told 
himself,  because  he  was  unhappy  at  Millstead,  but  because 
he  needed  a  hohday  after  the  hard  work  of  his  first  term  of 
housemastership.    The    next    term,    he    decided,    would    be 
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easier;  and  the  term  after  that  easier  still,  and  so  on,  until 
a  time  would  come  when  his  work  at  Millstead  would  be 
exactly  the  ideal  combination  of  activity  and  comfort.  More- 
over, the  next  term  he  would  not  see  Clare  at  alL  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  about  that  It  would  be  easier  to  see  her 
not  at  all  than  to  see  her  only  a  httle.  And  wdth  the  absolute 
snapping  of  his  relations  with  her  would  come  that  which 
he  desired  most  in  all  the  world;  happiness  with  Helen.  He 
wanted  to  be  happy  with  Helen.  He  wanted  to  love  her  pas- 
sionately, just  as  he  wanted  to  hate  Clare  passionately.  For 
it  was  Clare  who  had  caused  all  the  trouble.  He  hugged  the 
comfortable  thought  to  himself;  it  was  Clare,  and  Clare  only, 
who  had  so  far  disturbed  the  serenity  of  his  world.  Without 
Clare  his  world  would  have  been  calm  and  unruffled,  a  para- 
dise of  contentment  and  love  of  Helen. 

Well,  next  term,  anyway,  his  world  should  be  without 
Clare. 

IV 

On  the  day  that  term  ended  he  felt  quite  boyish  and  cheerful. 
For  during  that  final  week  he  and  Helen  had  been,  he  con- 
sidered, perfectly  happy;  moreover,  she  had  agreed  to  go 
with  him  to  his  parents  for  Christmas,  and  though  the  visit 
would,  in  some  sense,  be  an  ordeal,  the  anticipation  of  it  was 
distinctly  pleasant.  Somehow — he  would  not  analyse  his  sen- 
sation exactly — somehow  he  wanted  to  leave  the  creeper- 
hung  rooms  at  Lavery's  and  charge  full  tilt,  into  the  world 
outside;  it  was  as  if  Lavery's  contained  something  morbidly 
beautiful  that  he  loved  achingly,  but  desired  to  leave  in  order 
that  he  might  return  to  love  it  more  and  again.  When  he  saw 
the  railway  vans  being  loaded  up  with  luggage  in  the  court- 
yard he  felt  himself  tingling  with  excitement,  just  as  if  he 
were  a  schoolboy  and  this  the  close  of  his  first  miserable  term. 
Miserable!  Well,  yes,  looking  back  upon  it  he  could  agree 
that  in  a  certain  way  it  had  been  miserable,  and  in  another 
way  it  had  been  splendid,  rapturous,  and  lovely.  It  had  been 
fuU,  brimming  full,  of  feelings.  The  feehngs  had  whirled  tire- 
lessly about  him  in  the  dark  drawong-room,  had  wrapped  him 
amidst  themselves,  had  tossed  him  high  and  low  to  the  most 
dizzy  heights  and  the  most  submerged  depths;  and  now, 
aching  from  it  all,  he  was  not  sorry  to  leave  for  a  short  while 
this  world  of  pressing,  congesting  sensation. 
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He  even  caught  himself  looking  forward  to  his  visit  to  his 
parents,  a  thing  he  had  hardly  ever  done  before.  For  his 
parents  were,  he  had  always  considered,  "impossible"  par- 
ents, good  and  generous  enough  in  their  way,  but  "impos- 
sible" from  his  point  of  view.  They  were — he  hesitated  to  use 
the  word  "vulgar,"  because  that  word  implied  so  many  things 
that  they  certainly  were  not — he  would  use  instead  the  rather 
less  insulting  word  "materialist."  They  lived  in  a  world  that 
was  full  of  "things" — soap-factories  and  cars  and  Turkey 
carpets  and  gramophones  and  tennis-courts.  Moreover,  they 
were  almost  disgustingly  wealthy,  and  their  wealth  had  fol- 
lowed him  doggedly  about  wherever  he  had  tried  to  escape 
from  it.  They  had  regarded  his  taking  a  post  in  a  public-school 
as  a  kind  of  eccentric  wild  oats,  and  did  not  doubt  that, 
sooner  or  later,  he  would  come  to  his  senses  and  prefer  one 
or  other  of  the  various  well-paid  business  posts  that  Sir 
Charles  Speed  could  get  for  him.  Oh,  yes,  undoubtedly  they 
were  impossible  people.  And  yet  their  very  impossibility 
would  be  a  relief  from  the  tensely  charged  atmosphere  of 
La  very 's. 

On  the  train  he  chatted  gaily  to  Helen  and  gave  her  some 
indication^  of  the  sort  of  people  his  parents  were.  "You 
mustn't  be  nervous  of  them,"  he  warned  her.  "They've  pots 
of  money,  but  they're  not  people  to  get  nervous  about.  Dad's 
all  right  if  you  stick  up  for  yourself  in  front  of  him,  and 
mother's  nice  to  everybody  whether  she  likes  them  or  not. 
So  you'll  be  quite  safe  .  .  .  and  if  it  freezes  there'll  be  ice 
on  the  Marshpond.  .  .  ." 

At  the  thought  of  this  last  possibility  his  face  kindled  with 
anticipation.  "Cold,  Helen?"  he  queried,  and  when  she  replied 
"Yes,  rather,"  he  said  jubilantly:  "I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if 
it's  started  to  freeze  already." 

Then  for  many  minutes  he  gazed  out  through  the  carriage 
window  at  the  pleasant  monotony  of  the  Essex  countryside, 
and  in  a  short  while  he  felt  her  head  against  his  shoulder.  She 
was  sleeping.  "I  do  love  herl"  he  thought  triumphantly, 
giving  her  a  side-glance.  And  then  the  sight  of  a  pond  with 
a  thin  coating  of  ice  gave  him  another  sort  of  triumph. 


INTERLUDE 
CHRISTMAS  AT  BEACHINGS  OVER 


"Beachings  Over,  near  Framlingay,  Essex.  Tel.  Framlingay 
32.  Stations:  Framlingay  2J2  miles;  Pumphrey  Bassett  3 
miles." 

So  ran  the  inscription  on  Lady  Speed's  opulent  bluish  note- 
paper.  The  house  was  an  old  one,  unobtrusively  modernised, 
with  about  a  half-mile  of  upland  carriage-drive  leading  to 
the  portico.  As  Helen  saw  it  from  the  window  of  the  closed 
Daimler  that  had  met  them  at  Framlingay  station,  her  admira- 
tion secured  momentary  advantage  of  her  nervousness. 

In  another  moment  Speed  was  introducing  her  to  his 
mother. 

Lady  Speed  was  undoubtedly  a  fine  woman.  "Fine"  was 
exactly  the  right  word  for  her,  for  she  was  just  a  little  too 
elderly  to  be  called  beautiful  and  perhaps  too  tall  ever  to 
have  been  called  pretty.  Though  she  was  upright  and  clear- 
skinned  and  finely-featured,  and  although  the  two  decades 
of  her  married  life  had  seemed  to  leave  very  Httle  conspicuous 
impression  on  her,  yet  there  was  a  sense,  perhaps,  in  which 
she  looked  her  age;  it  might  have  been  guessed  rightly  as 
between  forty  and  fifty.  She  had  blue  eyes  of  that  distinc- 
tively English  hue  that  might  ahnost  be  the  result  of  ga2dng 
continually  upon  miles  and  miles  of  rolling  English  landscape; 
and  her  nose,  still  attractively  retrousse,  though  without  a 
great  deal  of  the  pertness  it  must  have  had  in  her  youth,  held 
just  enough  of  patricianly  bearing  to  enable  her  to  manage 
competently  the  twenty  odd  domestics  whose  labours  com- 
bined to  make  Beachings  Over  habitable. 

She  kissed  Helen  warmly.  "My  dear,  I'm  so  pleased  to 
meet  you.  But  youll  have  to  rough  it  along  vdth  us,  you 
know — Tm  afraid  we  don't  live  at  all  in  style.  We're  just 
ordinary  coimtry  folks,  that's  all.  .  .  .  And  when  you've  had 
your  lunch  and  got  refreshed  I  must  take  you  over  the  house 
and  show  you  everything.  .  .  ." 

Speed  laughed  and  said:  "Mother  always  tells  visitors  that 
they've  got  to  rough  it.  But  there's  nothing  to  rough.  I  won- 
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der  what  she'd  say  if  she  had  to  live  three  months  at 
Lavery's." 

"Lavery's?"  said  Lady  Speed,  uncomprehendingly. 

"Lavery's  is  the  name  of  my  House  at  Milktead.  I  was 
made  housemaster  of  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  term."  He 
spoke  a  little  proudly. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  seem  to  know  the  name.  I  believe  your  father 
was  mentioning  something  about  it  to  me  once,  but  I  hardly 
remember — " 

"But  how  on  earth  did  he  know  anything  about  it?  I  never 
wrote  telling  him." 

"Well,  I  expect  he  heard  it  from  somebody.  ...  I  really 
couldn't  tell  you  exactly.  .  .  .  I've  had  a  most  awful  morn- 
ing before  you  came — had  to  dismiss  one  of  the  maids — she'd 
stolen  a  thermos-flask.  So  ungrateful  of  her,  because  I'd  have 
given  it  to  her  if  she'd  only  asked  me  for  it.  One  of  my  best 
maids,  she  was." 

After  lunch  Richard  arrived.  Richard  was  Speed's  younger 
brother,  on  vacation  from  school;  a  pleasant-faced,  rather 
ordinary  youngster,  obviously  prepared  to  enter  the  soap- 
boiling  industry  as  soon  as  he  left  school.  In  the  afternoon 
Richard  conducted  the  pair  of  them  round  the  grounds  and 
outbuildings,  showing  them  the  new  Italian  garden  and  the 
pergola  and  the  new  sunken  lawn  and  the  clock-tower  built 
over  the  garage  and  the  new  gas-engine  to  work  the  electric 
light  plant  and  the  new  pavilion  alongside  the  rubble  tennis 
courts  and  the  new  vdng  of  the  servants'  quarters  that  "dad" 
was  "throwing  out"  from  the  end  of  the  old  coach-house. 
Then,  when  they  returned  indoors,  Lady  Speed  was  ready 
to  conduct  them  over  the  interior  and  show  them  the  pan- 
elled bed-rooms  and  the  lacquered  cabinets  in  the  music- 
room  and  the  bathroom  with  a  solid  silver  bath  and  the  gram- 
ophone worked  by  electricity  and  the  wonderful  old-fash- 
ioned bureau  that  somebody  had  offered  to  buy  off  "dad" 
for  fifteen  himdred  guineas. 

"Visitors  always  have  to  go  through  it,"  said  Speed,  when 
his  mother  had  left  them.  "Personally  I'm  never  the  least  bit 
impressed,  and  I  can't  understand  anyone  else  being  it." 

Helen  answered,  rather  doubtfully:  "But  it's  a  lovely 
house,  Kenneth,  isn't  it?  I'd  no  idea  your  people  were  like 
this." 

"Like  what?" 

"So — so  well-off." 
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**Oh,  then  the  display  has  impressed  you?"  He  laughed 
and  said,  quietly:  **rd  rather  have  our  own  little  place  at 
Lavery's,  wouldn't  you?" 

While  he  was  saying  it  he  felt:  Yes,  I'd  rather  have  it,  no 
doubt,  but  to  be  there  now  would  make  me  utterly  miserable. 

She  rephed  softly:  **Yes,  because  it's  our  own." 

He  pondered  a  moment  and  then  said:  **Yes,  I  suppose 
that's  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  would." 

After  a  pleasant  tea  in  the  library  he  took  Helen  into  the 
music-room,  where  he  played  Chopin  diligently  for  half-an- 
hour  and  then,  by  special  request  of  Richard,  ran  over  some 
of  the  latest  revue  songs.  Towards  seven  o'clock  Lady  Speed 
sailed  in  to  remind  Richard  that  it  was  getting  near  dinner- 
time. "I  wish  you'd  run  upstairs  and  change  your  clothes, 
dear— you  know  father  doesn't  hke  you  to  come  in  to  dinner 
in  tweeds.  .^  .  .  You  know,"  she  went  on,  turning  to  Helen, 
Charles  isn't  a  bit  fussy— none  of  us  trouble  to  really  dress 
for  dinner,  except  when  we're  in  town — only— only  you  have 
to  put  a  limit  somewhere,  haven't  you?" 

As  the  hour  for  dinner  approached  it  seemed  as  if  a  certain 
mysteriously  incalculable  imminence  were  in  the  air,  as  if  the 
whole  world  of  Beachings  Over  were  steehng  itself  in  readi- 
ness for  some  searching  and  stupendous  test  of  its  worth.  It 
was,  indeed,  ten  minutes  past  eight  when  the  sound  of  a 
motor-horn  was  heard  in  the  far  distance.  "That's  Edwards," 
cried  Lady  Speed,  apprehensively.  "He  always  sounds  his 
horn  to  let  us  know.  .  .  .  Now,  Dick  dear,  don't  let  him 
know  we've  been  waiting  for  him — ^you  know  how  he  hates 
to  think  he's  late.  .  .  ." 

And  in  another  moment  a  gruff  voice  in  the  hall  could  be 
heard  dismissing  the  chauffeur  with  instructions  for  the  mor- 
row. **Ten-thirty  sharp,  Edwards.  The  Daimler  if  it's  wet 
Cotter  go  over  and  see  Woffenheimer." 

And  in  yet  another  moment  Lady  Speed  was  rushing  for- 
ward with  an  eager,  wifely  kiss.  "You  aren't  late,  Charles.  All 
the  clocks  are  a  httle  fast.  .  .  .  Kenneth  has  come  .  .  .  and 
this  .  .  ."  she  spoke  a  trifle  nervously  .  .  .  "this  is 
Helen.  ..."  ^ 

Sir  Charles  distributed  a  gruff  nod  to  the  assembly,  after- 
wards holding  out  his  hand  to  be  shaken.  "Ahdedoo,  Kenneth, 
my  lad.  .  .  .  How  are  you?  Still  kicking  eh?  .  .  .  Ahdedoo, 
Helen  .  .  .  don't  mind  me  calling  you  Helen,  do  you?  Well, 
Richard,  my  lad.  .  .  ." 
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A  bald-headed,  moustached,  white-spatted,  morning- 
coated  man.  Sir  Charles  Speed. 

Dinner  opened  in  an  atmosphere  of  gloomy  silence.  Lady 
Speed  kept  inaugurating  conversations  that  petered  out  into 
a  stillness  that  was  broken  only  by  Sir  Charles'  morose  in- 
gurgitation  of  soup.  Something  was  obviously  amiss  with  him. 
Over  the  entrSe  it  came  out. 

"Had  to  sack  one  of  the  foremen  to-day." 

Lady  Speed  looked  up  with  an  appropriate  gesture  of  hor- 
ror and  indignation.  **And  I  had  to  dismiss  one  of  my  maids 
too!  What  a  curious  coincidence!  How  imgrateful  people  are!" 

"Sneaking  timber  out  of  the   woodyard,*'   continued   Sir 
Charles,  apparently  without  the  least  interest  in  his  wife's  | 
adventure  with  the  maid. 

But  with  the  trouble  of  the  sacked  foreman  off  his  chest 
Sir  Charles  seemed  considerably  relieved,  though  his  gloom 
returned  when  Richard  had  the  misfortune  to  refer  to  one 
of  the  "fellows"  at  his  school  as  "no  class  at  all — an  absolute 
outsider."  "See  here,  my  lad,"  exclaimed  Sir  Charles,  holding 
up  his  fork  with  a  peach  on  the  end  of  it,  "don't  you  ever 
let  me  hear  you  talking  that  sort  of  nonsense!  Don't  you  for- 
get that  I  started  life  as  an  ofiBce-boy  cleaning  out  ink-wells!" 
Richard  flushed  deeply  and  Lady  Speed  looked  rather  un-  j 
comfortable.  "Don't  you  forget  it,"  added  Sir  Charles,  mouth- 
ing characteristically,  and  it  was  clear  that  he  was  speaking 
principally  for  the  benefit  of  Helen.  "I  don't  want  people 
to  think  I  am  what  I'm  not  If  I  hadn't  been  lucky — and — 
and"  he  seemed  to  experience  a  difficulty^  in  choosing  the 
right  adjective — ^"and  smart — smart,  mind — I  might  have 
been  still  cleaning  out  ink-wells.  See?"  He  filled  up  his  glass 
with  port  and  for  a  moment  there  was  sultry  silence  again. 
Eventually,  he  licked  his  lips  and  broke  it.  "You  know,"  turn- 
ing to  address  Kenneth,  "it's  all  this  education  that's  at  the 
root  of  the  trouble.  Makes  the  workers  too  big  for  their  shoes, 
as  often  as  not.  .  .  .  Mind  you,  I'm  a  democrat,  I  am.  Can't 
abide  snobbery  at  any  price.  But  I  don't  believe  in  all  this 
education  business.  I  paid  for  you  at  Cambridge  and  what's 
it  done  for  you?  You  go  an*  get  a  job  in  some  stuffy  little 
school  or  other — salary  about  two  hundred  a  year — and  God 
knows  how  long  you'd  stay  there  without  a  promotion  if  I 
hadn't  given  somebody  the  tip  to  shove  you  up!" 

**What*s  that?"  Kenneth  exclaimed,  almost  under  his 
breath. 
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Sir  Charles  appeared  not  to  have  heard  the  interruption. 
He  went  on,  warming  to  his  subject  and  addressing  an  imag- 
inary disputant:  "No,  sir,  I  do  not  believe  in  what  is  termed 
Education  in  this  country.  It  don't  help  a  man  to  rise  if  he 
hasn't  got  it  in  him.  .  .  .  Why,  look  at  me!  I  got  on  without 
education.  Don't  you  suppose  other  lads,  if  they're  smart 
enough,  can  do  the  same?  Don't  you  think  I'm  an  example 
of  what  a  man  can  become  when  he's  had  no  education?" 

The  younger  Speed  nodded.  The  argument  was  irrefutable. 

n 

After  dinner  Speed  managed  to  get  his  father  alone  in  the 
library.  "I  want  to  know,"  he  said,  quietly,  "what  you  meant 
when  you  said  something  about  giving  somebody  the  tip  to 
shove  me  up.  I  want  to  know  exactly,  mind." 

Sir  Charles  waved  his  arm  across  a  table. 

"Don't  you  talk  to  me  like  that,  my  lad.  I'm  too  old  for  you 
to  cross-examine.  I'm  willin'  to  tell  you  anythin'  you  like, 
only  I  won't  be  bullied  into  it.  So  now  you  know.  Light  your- 
self a  cigar  an',  for  God's  sake,  sit  down  and  look  comfortable." 

"Perhaps  I  could  look  it  if  I  felt  it." 

"Your  own  fault  if  you  don't  feel  it.  Damned  ingratitude, 
I  call  it.  Sit  down.  I  shan't  answer  a  question  till  you're  sitting 
down  and  smoking  as  if  you  was  a  friend  of  mine  an'  not  a 
damned  commercial  traveller." 

Speed  decided  that  he  had  better  humour  him;  he  sat 
down  and  toyed  with  a  cigar.  "Now,  if  you'll  please  tell  me." 

"What  is  it  you  want  me  to  tell  you?"  gnmted  Sir  Charles. 

"I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  you  meant  by  saying  that  you 
gave  somebody  a  tip  to  shove  me  up?" 

"Well,  my  lad,  you  don't  want  to  stay  an  assistant-master 
all  your  life,  do  you?" 

**That's  not  the  point.  I  want  to  know  what  you  did." 

"Why,  I  did  the  usual  thing  that  I'd  always  do  to  help 
somebody  I'm  interested  in." 

"What's  thatr 

"Well,  you  know.  Pull  a  few  wires.  .  .  .  Man  like  me  has 
a  few  wires  he  can  pull.  I  know  people,  you  see — and  if  I 
just  mention  a  little  thing — well,  they  generally  remember 
it  all  right." 

And  he  spread  himself  luxiuiously  in  the  arm-chair  and 
actually  smiled! 
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The  other  flushed  hotly.  *'I  see.  May  I  ask  whose  help  you 
solicited  on  my  behalf?" 

**Doii't  talk  like  a  melodrama,  my  lad.  I'm  your  best  friend 
if  you  only  knew  it.  What  is  it  you  want  to  know  now?'' 

**I  want  to  know  whose  help  you  asked  for?" 

''Well,  I  had  a  little  conversation  with  Lord  Portway.  And 
I  had  five  minutes*  chat  over  the  telephone  with  old  Ervine. 
Don't  you  see — "  he  leaned  forward  with  a  touch  of  pleading 
in  his  voice — "don't  you  see  that  I  want  you  to  get  on?  I've 
always  wanted  you  to  do  well  in  the  world.  Your  brother's 
doing  well  and  there's  not  a  prouder  father  in  England  to-day 
than  I  am  of  him.  And  when  young  Richard  leaves  school  I 
hope  he'll  get  on  well  too.  Now,  you're  a  bit  difFerent.  Dunno 
why  you  are,  but  you  are,  an'  I've  always  recognised  it.  You 
can't  say  I've  ever  tried  to  force  you  to  anythin'  you  didn't 
want,  can  you?  You  wanted  to  go  to  the  'varsity — ^well,  I  don't 
believe  it's  a  good  thing  for  a  young  man  to  waste  his  years 
till  he's  twenty-two — ^nevertheless  it  was  your  choice,  an'  I 
let  you  do  it.  I  paid  for  you,  I  gave  you  as  much  money  as 
you  wanted,  an'  I  didn't  complain.  Well,  then  you  wanted 
to  be  a  Master  in  a  school.  You  got  yourself  the  job  without 
even  consulting  me  about  it,  but  did  I  complain?  No,  I  let 
you  go  your  own  way.  I  let  you  do  what  I  considered  an  ab- 
solutely damsilly  thing.  Still,  I  thought,  if  you're  going  to  be  j 
a  teacher  you  may  as  well  have  ambitions  an'  rise  to  the  top  ' 
of  the  profession.  So  I  thought  I'd  just  put  in  a  word  for  you. 
That  was  all.  I  want  you  to  get  on,  my  lad,  no  matter  what 
line  you're  in.  I've  always  bin  as  ambitious  ^or  you  as  I  have 
bin  for  myself." 

The  other  said:  "I  can  see  you  meant  well." 

"Meant  weU?  And  is  it  extraordinary  that  I  should  mean 
well  to  my  own  son?  Then,  there's  anotiier  thing.  You  go  and 
get  married.  Well,  I  don't  mind  that  I  believe  in  marriage.  I 
was  married  myself  when  I  was  nineteen  an'  I've  never  once 
regretted  it.  But  you  go  an'  get  married  all  of  a  hurry  while 
I'm  travellin'  the  other  side  o'  the  world,  an'  you  don't  even 
send  me  so  much  as  a  bit  o'  weddin'-cakel  I  don't  say:  is  it  | 
fair?  I  just  say:  is  it  natural?  I  come  home  to  England  to  find  | 
a  letter  tellin'  me  you've  married  the  Headmaster's  daugh-  ^ 
ter!" 

I^WeU,  why  shouldn't  I?" 

Tm  not  sayin'  you  shouldn't,  my  lad.  I'm  not  a  snob,  an' 
I  don't  care  who  you  marry  slong  as  she's  as  good  as  you  are. 
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I  don't  want  you  to  marry  a  duchess.  I  don't  even  care  if  the 
girl  you  marry  hasn't  a  cent.  See — I  don't  mind  if  she's  a  dust- 
man's daughter,  s'long — slong,  mind,  as  she's  your  equall 
That's  all.  Now  you  understand  me.  Do  you?" 

"I  think  I  understand  you." 

"Good.  Now  have  some  more  port.  An'  while  you're 
spendin'  Christmas  with  us,  for  God's  sake,  have  a  good  time 
and  give  the  girl  a  good  time,  too.  Is  she  fond  of  theatres?" 

"I — I  don't  know — well — she  might  be — " 

**Well,  you  can  have  the  closed  Daimler  any  night  you 
like  to  take  you  into  tovra  and  bring  you  back.  And  if  she's 
fond  of  motorin'  you  can  have  the  Sunbeam  durin'  the  day- 
time. Remember  that.  I  want  you  to  have  a  dam'  good  time. 
.  .  .  Dam'  good.  .  .  .  See?  Now  have  some  more  port  be- 
fore we  join  your  mother.  .  .  ." 

"No  thanks.  I  should  be  drunk  if  I  had  any  more." 

"Nonsense,  my  lad.  Port  won'  make  you  drunk.  Dam'  good 
port,  isn't  it?  .  .  .  Wouldn'  make  you  drunk,  though.  .  .  . 
Don'  talk  dam'  nonsense  to  me.  .  .  /' 

He  was  sHghtly  drunk  himself. 

m 

That  interview  with  his  father  had  a  disturbing  effect  upon 
Speed.  He  had  expected  a  row  in  which  his  father  would 
endeavour  to  tyrannise  over  him,  instead  of  which  Sir 
Charles,  if  there  had  been  any  argument  at  all,  had  certainly 
got  the  better  of  it.  In  a  sort  of  way  it  did  seem  rather  unfair 
to  have  married  without  letting  his  parents  know  a  word 
about  it  beforehand.  But,  of  coiu-se,  there  had  been  good 
reasons.  First,  the  housemastership.  He  couldn't  have  been 
given  Lavery's  unless  he  had  married.  Ervine  had  stressed 
very  strongly  the  desirability  of  married  housemasters.  And 
it  had  therefore  been  necessary  to  do  everything  rather  hur- 
riedly in  order  to  be  able  to  begin  at  Lavery's  in  the  Septem- 
ber. 

It  was  when  he  reflected  that,  but  for  his  father's  interven- 
tion, he  would  probably  never  have  been  offered  Lavery's 
that  he  felt  the  keenest  feeling  of  unrest.  The  more  he 
thought  about  it  the  more  manifestly  certain  incidents  in  the 
past  became  explainable  to  him.  The  hostility  of  the  Com- 
mon-Room  for  instance.  Did  they  guess  the  sort  of  "wire- 
pulling" that  had  been  going  on?  Probably  they  did  not  know 
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anything  definitely,  but  wasn't  it  likely  that  they  would  con- 
clude that  such  a  startling  appointment  must  have  been 
the  result  of  some  ulterior  intrigue?  And  wasn't  it  natural 
that  they  should  be  jealous  of  him? 

He  hated  Ervine  because,  behind  all  the  man's  kindness  to 
him,  he  saw  now  merely  the  ignoble  desire  to  placate 
influence.  Ervine  had  done  it  all  to  please  his  father.  It  was 
galling  to  think  that  that  adulatory  speech  on  the  Prize-Day, 
which  had  given  him  such  real  and  genuine  pleasin-e,  had 
been  dictated  merely  by  a  willingness  to  serve  the  whim  of 
an  important  man.  It  was  galling  to  think  that  Lord  Portway's 
smiles  and  words  of  commendation  had  been  similarly  moti- 
vated. It  was  galling  to  think  that,  however  reticent  he  was 
about  being  the  son  of  Sir  Charles  Speed,  the  relationship 
seemed  fated  to  project  itself  into  his  career  in  the  most  un- 
fortunate and  detestable  of  ways. 

Then  he  thought  of  Helen.  Her  motives,  of  all,  were  pure 
and  untainted;  she  shared  neither  her  father's  sycophancy 
nor  his  own  father's  unscrupulousness.  She  had  married  him 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  she  loved  him.  And  in  the  midst 
of  the  haze  of  indecent  revelations  that  seemed  to  be 
enveloping  him,  her  love  for  him  and  his  for  her  brightened 
like  stars  when  the  night  deepens. 

And  then,  slowly  and  subtly  at  first,  came  even  the  suspi- 
cion of  her.  Was  it  possible  that  she  had  been  the  dupe  of 
her  father?  Was  it  possible  that  Ervine  very  neatly  and 
cleverly  had  Sir  Charles  hoist  with  his  own  petard,  making 
the  young  housemaster  of  Lavery's  at  the  same  time  his  own 
son-in-law?  And  if  so,  had  Helen  played  up  to  the  game?  The 
thought  tortured  him  evilly.  He  felt  it  to  be  such  an  ignoble 
one  that  he  must  never  breathe  it  to  Helen,  lest  it  should  be 
utterly  untrue.  Yet  to  keep  it  to  himself  was  not  the  best  way 
of  getting  rid  of  it.  It  grew  within  him  like  a  cancer;  it  filled 
all  the  unoccupied  niches  of  his  mind;  it  made  him  sick  with 
apprehension. 

And  then,  at  last,  on  Christmas  Eve  he  was  cruel  to  her. 
There  had  been  a  large  party  at  Beachings  Over  and  she 
had  been  very  shy  and  nervous  all  the  evening.  And 
now,  after  midnight,  when  they  had  gone  up  to  their  bed- 
room, he  said,  furiously:  "What  was  the  matter  with  you  all 
to-night?" 

She  said:  "Nothing."  ^ 

He   said:    "Funny   reason   for   not   speaking  a  word   all 
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the  evening.  Whatever  must  people  have  thought  of  you?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  told  you  I  should  be  nervous.  I  can't  help 
it.  You  shouldn't  have  brought  me  if  you  hadn't  been  pre- 
pared for  it." 

"You  might  have  at  least  said  you'd  got  a  headache  and 
gone  oflF  to  bed." 

She  said,  frightenedly:  "Oh,  Kenneth,  Kenneth,  what's  the 
matter — tvhij  are  you  talking  to  me  like  this?" 

"I  hope  I'm  not  being  unfair,"  he  replied,  imperturbably. 

She  flung  herself  on  the  bed  and  began  to  sob. 

He  went  on  unfastening  his  dress  tie  and  thinking:  She 
married  me  because  my  father  has  money.  She  married  me 
because  her  father  told  her  to.  She  schemed  to  get  me.  The 
housemastership  was  a  plant  to  get  me  married  to  her  before 
I  knew  whether  I  really  wanted  her  or  not. 

He  was  carefully  silent  the  whole  rest  of  the  night,  though 
it  was  hard  to  lie  awake  and  hear  her  sobbing. 

IV 

The  next  evening,  Christmas  Day,  there  was  another  party. 
She  looked  rather  pale  and  unhappy,  but  he  saw  she  was  try- 
ing to  be  lively.  He  felt  acutely  sorry  for  her,  and  yet,  when- 
ever he  felt  in  the  mood  to  relent,  he  fortified  his  mind  by 
thinking  of  her  dupHcity.  He  thought  of  other  things  besides 
her  duplicity.  He  thought  of  her  stupidity.  Why  was  she  so 
stupid?  Why  had  he  married  a  woman  who  couldn't  gossip  at 
a  small  Christmas  party  without  being  nervous?  Why  had  he 
married  a  woman  who  never  spoke  at  table  unless  she  were 
spoken  to?  Other  women  said  the  silliest  things  and  they 
sounded  ordinary;  Helen,  forcing  herself  in  sheer  despera- 
tion to  do  so,  occasionally  said  the  most  ordinary  things  and 
they  sounded  siUy.  If  she  ventured  on  any  dehberate  remark 
the  atmosphere  was  always  as  if  the  whole  world  had  stopped 
moving  in  order  to  see  her  make  a  fool  of  herself;  what  she 
said  was  probably  no  more  foolish  than  what  anybody  else 
might  have  said,  yet  somehow  it  seemed  outlined  against  the 
rest  of  the  conversation  as  a  piece  of  stark,  unmitigated  lu- 
nacy. Speed  found  himself  holding  his  breath  when  she  began 
to  speak. 

After  the  rest  of  the  party  had  gone  away  he  went  into 
the  library  for  a  cigarette.  Helen  had  gone  up  to  bed;  it  was 
past  two  o'clock,  but  he  felt  very  wakeful  and  disturbed.  The 
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mommg-room  adjoined  the  library,  and  as  he  sat  smoking  by 
the  remains  of  the  fire,  he  heard  conversation.  He  heard  his 
father's  gniflF  voice  saying:  "God  knows,  Fanny,  I  don't." 

A  remark  apposite  to  a  great  many  subjects,  he  reflected, 
with  a  half-smile.  He  had  no  intention  to  eavesdrop,  but  he 
did  not  see  why  he  should  move  away  merely  because  they 
were  talking  so  loudly  about  some  probably  unimportant  topic 
that  their  voices  carried  into  the  next  room. 

Then  he  heard  his  mother  say:  "I  think  she  means  well, 
Charles.  Probably  she's  not  used  to  the  kind  of  life  here." 

His  father  replied:  "Oh,  I  could  tell  if  it  was  just  that.  What 
I  think  is  that  she's  a  silly  httle  empty-headed  piece  of  goods, 
an'  I'd  like  to  know  what  the  devil  tiiat  fool  of  a  boy  sees  in 
herl" 

The  blood  rushed  to  his  cheeks  and  temples;  he  gripped 
the  arms  of  his  chair,  listening  intently  now  to  every  word, 
with  no  thought  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  it 

The  conversation  went  on. 

"She's  more  intelligent  when  you  get  her  alone,  Charles. 
And  I'm  rather  afraid  you  frighten  her  too." 

"Frighten  her  be  damned.  If  she'd  any  guts  in  her  she'd 
like  me.  The  right  sort  of  women  always  do  like  me." 

"Perhaps  she  does  like  you.  That  wouldn't  stop  her  from 
being  frightened  of  you,  would  it?  I'm  frightened  of  you  my- 
self, sometimes." 

"Don't  say  damsilly  things  to  me,  Fanny.  All  I  say  is,  I'm 
not  a  snob,  an'  I've  always  felt  I'd  let  all  my  lads  choose  for 
themselves  absolutely  in  a  matter  like  marriage.  But  I've  al- 
ways hoped  and  trusted  that  they'd  marry  somebody  worth 
marryin*.  I  told  the  boy  the  other  night — if  he'd  married  a 
dustman's  daughter  I'd  have  welcomed  her  if  she'd  been 
pretty  or  clever  or  smart  or  something  or  other  about  her." 

"But  Charles,  she  is  pretty." 

"Think  so?  Not  my  style,  anyway.  An'  what's  prettiness 
when  there's  nothing  else?  I  Hke  a  girl  with  her  wits  about 
her,  smart  business-like  sort  o'  girl,  pretty  if  you  Hke — aU  the 
better  if  she  is — but  a  girl  that  needn't  depend  on  her  looks. 
Why,  I'd  rather  the  lad  have  married  my  typist  than  that  silly 
httle  thing!  Fact,  I've  a  few  factory  girls  I'd  rather  have  had 
for  a  daughter-in-law  than  the  one  I've  gotl" 

"Well,  it's  no  good  troubHng  about  it,  Charles.  He's  done 
it  now,  and  if  he  can  put  up  with  her  I  think  we  ought  to. 
She's  fond  enough  of  him,  I  should  think." 
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"Good  God,  she  ought  to  bel  Probably  she's  got  enough 
sense  to  know  what's  a  bargain,  anyway." 

"I  think  you're  a  bit  too  severe,  Charles.  After  all,  we've 
only  seen  her  for  a  week." 

"Well,  Fanny,  answer  me  a  straight  question — are  you 
really  pleased  with  her?" 

"No,  I  can't  say  I  am,  but  I  realise  we've  got  to  make  the 
best  of  her.  After  all,  men  do  make  silly  mistakes,  don't  they?" 

"Over  women  they  do,  that's  a  fact.  .  .  .  You  know,  it's 
just  struck  me — that  old  chap  Ervine's  played  a  dam'  smart 
game." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  bet  he  put  her  on  to  it.  I  thought  I  was  getting  some- 
thin'  out  of  him  when  I  had  that  talk  over  the  'phone,  but 
I'll  acknowledge  he's  gone  one  better  on  me.  Smart  man, 
Ervine.  I  like  a  smart  man,  even  if  it's  me  he  puts  it  across.  I 
like  him  better  than  his  daughter." 

"I  should  hate  him.  I  think  the  whole  business  is  dreadful. 
Perfectly  dreadful.  .  .  .  Did  you  tell  Rogers  he  could  go  to 
bed?  ...  I  said  breakfast  at  nine-thirty  .  .  .  yes,  ten  if 
you  like.  .  .  ." 

The  voices  trailed  oflF  into  the  distance. 


He  crept  up  the  stairs  carefully,  trying  not  to  let  them  creak. 
At  the  landing  outside  his  room  he  paused,  looking  out  of 
the  window.  It  was  a  night  full  of  beautiful  moonlight,  and 
on  the  new  clock-tower  over  the  garage  the  weather-vane 
glinted  Hke  a  silver  arrow.  Snow  lay  in  patches  against  the 
walls,  and  the  pools  amidst  the  cobble-stones  in  the  court- 
yard were  filmed  over  with  thin  ice.  As  he  looked  out  upon 
the  scene  the  clock  chimed  the  quarter. 

He  took  a  few  paces  back  and  turned  the  handle  of  the 
door.  He  felt  frightened  to  enter.  What  should  he  say  to  her? 
Would  she  be  in  bed  and  asleep?  Would  she  be  pretending 
to  be  asleep?  Should  he  say  nothing  at  all,  but  wait  tiH  morn- 
ing, when  he  had  thought  it  all  over? 

He  switched  on  the  light  and  saw  that  she  was  in  bed.  He 
saw  her  golden  hair  straggling  forlornly  over  the  pillow. 
Something  in  that  touched  him,  and  suspicion,  always  on 
guard  against  the  softness  of  his  heart,  struck  at  him  with 
a  sudden  stab.  She  had  plotted.  She  was  a  schemer.  The  for- 
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lom  Spread  of  her  hair  over  the  pillow  was  part  of  the  du- 
plicity of  her. 

He  hardened.  He  said,  very  quietly  and  calmly:  "Are  you 
awake,  Helen?'* 

The  hair  moved  and  shook  itself.  "Kennethr 

**!  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"What  is  it,  Kenneth?" 

"Did  you — ? — Look  here — "  He  paused.  How  could  he 
put  it  to  her?  If  he  said  straight  out:  "Did  you  plot  with 
your  father  to  marry  me?"  she  would,  of  course,  say  no.  .He 
must  be  careful.  He  must  try  to  trap  her  without  her  being 
aware. 

"Look  here — did  you  know  that  it  was  due  to  my  father's 
influence  that  I  got  Lavery's?" 

"No,  was  it?  It  was  good  of  your  father  to  help  you,  wasn't 

itr 

Stupid  little  fool!  he  thought.  (Good  God,  that  was  nearly 
what  his  father  had  said  she  was! ) 

He  said:  "He  meant  it  kindly,  no  doubt.  But  you  didn't 
know?" 

"How  should  I  know?" 

"I  thought  perhaps  your  father  might  have  told  you." 

"I  was  never  interested  in  his  business." 

Pause.  A  sudden  sharp  wave  of  irritation  made  him  con- 
tinue: 

"I  say,  Helen,  you  might  remember  whom  you're  talking 
to  when  you're  at  dinner.  The  Lord  Randolph  you  were  say- 
ing the  uncomplimentary  things  about  happens  to  be  the 
cousin  of  the  lady  sitting  on  your  left." 

"ReaUy?  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,  Kenneth.  I  didn't  know.  D'you 
think  she'd  be  offended?" 

"I  shouldn't  think  she'd  trouble  very  much  about  your 
opinion,  but  the  publicity  which  you  gave  to  it  would  prob- 
ably annoy  her  a  little." 

She  suddenly  hid  her  head  in  her  arms  and  bvust  into  tears. 

"Oh,  Kenneth — let's  go  away  to-morrow!  Let's  go  back 
to  Millstead!  Oh,  I  can't  bear  this  any  more — I've  been  mis- 
erable ever  since  I  came.  I  told  you  it  would  aU  go  wrong, 
Kenneth! — Kenneth,  I  have  tried,  but  it's  no  good — I  can't 
be  happy! — Take  me  away  to-morrow,  Kenneth.  Kenneth, 
if  you  don't  I  shall  run  away  myself — I  simply  can't  bear  any 
more  of  it.  You've  hated  me  ever  since  you  came  here,  be- 
cause I  don't  make  you  feel  proud  of  me.  Oh,  I  wish  I  did — 
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I  do  wish  I  could!  But  I've  tried  so  many  times — I've  made 
myself  sick  with  trying — and  now  that  I  know  it's  no  good, 
let  me  go  back  to  Millstead  where  I  can  give  up  trying  for 
a  while.  Kenneth,  be  kind  to  me — I  can't  help  it — I  can't 
help  not  being  all  that  you  want  me  to  be!" 

She  held  out  her  arms  for  him  to  have  taken  hold  of,  but 
he  stood  aside. 

"I  think  perhaps  a  return  to  Millstead  would  be  the  best 
thing  we  could  do,"  he  said,  calmly.  "We  certainly  don't 
seem  to  be  having  a  very  exhilarating  time  here.  .  .  .  Break- 
fast is  at  ten,  I  think.  That  means  that  the  car  can  take  us 
down  to  catch  the  11.50.  ...  I'd  better  'phone  Burton  in 
the  morning,  then  he  can  air  the  place  for  us.  Would  you  like 
to  dine  at  School  tomorrow?  I  was  thinking  that  probably 
your  father  would  invite  us  if  he  knew  we  were  coming  back 
so  soon?" 

It  was  in  his  mind  that  perhaps  he  could  scheme  some  trap 
at  the  Head's  dinner-table  that  would  enmesh  them  both. 

She  said  drearily:  "Oh,  I  don't  mind,  Kenneth.  Just  what- 
ever you  want." 

'Very  well,"  he  replied,  and  said  no  more. 

He  lay  awake  imtil  he  fancied  it  must  be  almost  dawn,  and 
all  the  time  he  was  acutely  miserable.  He  was  so  achingly 
sorry  for  her,  and  yet  the  suspicion  in  his  mind  fortified  him 
against  aD  kindly  impulses.  He  felt  that  he  would  never  again 
weakly  give  way  to  her,  because  the -thought  of  her  duplicity 
would  give  him  strength,  strength  even  against  her  tears  and 
misery.  And  yet  there  was  one  thing  the  thought  of  her 
duphcity  did  not  give  him;  it  did  not  give  him  peace.  It  made 
him  bitter,  unrestful,  angry  with  the  world. 

And  he  decided,  just  before  he  went  to  sleep,  that  these 
new  circumstances  that  had  arisen  justified  him  in  taking 
what  attitude  he  liked  towards  Clare.  If  he  wanted  to  see  her 
he  would  see  her.  He  would  no  longer  make  sacrifices  of  his 
friends  for  Helen's  sake. 


BOOK  III 
THE  LENT  TERM 


CHAPTER  ONE 


"The  worst  term  uv  the  three,  sir,  that's  my  opinion,"  said 
Burton,  pulling  the  curtains  across  the  window  at  dusk. 

"What  makes  you  think  that?"  asked  Speed,  forcing  him- 
self to  be  aflFable; 

"Well,  you  see,  sir,  the  winter  term — or,  prop'ly  speakin', 
sir,  I  should  say  the  Michaelmas  term — ^isn't  so  bad  because 
there's  the  Christmas  'oHdays  to  look  forward  to.  But  the  Lent 
Term  always  seems  to  me  to  be  ten  times  worse,  because 
there's  nothin'  at  the  end  of  it  to  look  forward  to.  Is  there 
now,  sir?" 

"There's  the  Easter  holidays  and  the  spring  weather." 
Burton  grinned.  "That's  if  you're  an  optimist,  sir." 
He  was  an  old  man,  deeply  attached  to  the  school  and  very 
reliable,  but  prone  to  take  odd  hberties  on  the  strength  of  age 
and  service.  Speed  always  felt  that  in  Burton's  eyes  he  was  a 
youngster,  hardly  less  a  youngster  than  one  of  the  prefects, 
and  that  Burton  considered  himself  as  the  central  planet  of 
Lavery's  round  which  Speed  revolved  as  merely  a  satel- 
hte.  The  situation  had  amused  him  until  now;  but  on  this 
afternoon  of  the  return  from  Beachings  Over  a  whole  crowd 
of  sinister  suspicions  assailed  him.  In  Burton's  attitude  he 
seemed  to  detect  a  certain  carefully-veiled  mockery;  was  it 
possible  that  Burton  knew  or  guessed  the  secret  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  Lavery's?  Was  it  also  possible  that  Burton  had 
pierced  through  his  marriage  with  Helen  and  had  seen  the 
sinister  scheme  behind  it? 

He  stared  hard  at  Burton.  The  man  was  old  in  a  rather 
theatrical  way;  he  clumped  about  exactly  like  the  faithful 
retainer  in  the  old-fashioned  melodrama;  if  you  addressed 
him  he  would  turn  round,  put  one  hand  to  his  ear,  to  leer 
at  you,  and  say  grotesquely:  "Sir?"  He  was  the  terror  of  all 
the  housemaids,  the  pet  of  all  the  Junior  boys,  and  a  sort  of 
commimal  butler  and  valet  to  the  prefects.  And,  beyond  all 
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doubt,  he  was  one  of  the  sights  of  Lavery's.  For  the  moment 
Speed  detested  him. 

"I  say.  Burton." 

The  turn,  the  hand  to  ear,  the  leer,  and  the  grotesque 
interrogative:  "Sir?" 

"How  long  have  you  been  at  Millstead?" 

"Fifty-one  year,  sir,  come  next  July.  I  started  when  I  was 
fourteen  year  old,  sir,  peelin*  potaties  in  the  old  kitchins  that 
used  to  be  underneath  Milner's.  I  come  to  Lavery's  when  I 
was  twenty-four  as  underporter.  I  remember  old  Mr.  Hard- 
acre  that  wuz  ousemaster  before  Mr.  Lravery,  Sir.  Mr.  Lavery 
was  'ousemaster  for  thirty-eight  year,  sir,  an'  a  very  great 
friend  of  mine.  He  came  to  see  me  only  larst  Toosday,  sir, 
a-knockin'  at  the  pantry  door  just  hke  an  old  pal  o'  mine 

might.  He  wuz  wantin'  to  know  'ow  the  old  place  was  gettin' 

»> 
on. 

Speed's  glance  hardened.  He  could  imagine  Lavery  and 
Bmton  having'  a  malicious  conversation  about  himself. 

Burton  went  on,  grinning:  "He  was  arskin'  after  you,  Mr. 
Speed.  I  told  'im  you  wuz  away  spendin'  the  Christmas  with 
Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Speed.  An'  I  told  him  you  wuz  doin' 
very  well  an'  bein'  very  popular,  if  you'll  pard'n  the  liberty 
I  took." 

"Oh,  certainly,"  said  Speed,  rather  coldly. 

When  Burton  had  gone  out  he  poked  up  the  fire  and  pon- 
dered. Now  that  he  was  back  at  Millstead  he  wished  he  had 
stayed  longer  in  Beachings  Over.  Millstead  was  absolutely  a 
dead  place  in  vacation  time,  and  in  the  Christmas  vacation 
nothing  more  dreary  and  imiformly  depressmg  had  ever  come 
within  his  experience.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ervine,  so  Potter  in- 
formed him,  had  gone  to  town  for  a  few  days  and  would  not 
be  back  until  after  the  New  Year.  None  of  the  other  house- 
masters was  in  residence.  The  huge  empty  footer  pitches, 
hardly  convalescent  after  the  frays  of  the  past  term,  were 
being  marked  off  for  hockey  by  the  groundsman;  the  chapel 
was  imdergoing  a  slothful  scrubbing  by  a  platoon  of  chatter- 
ing charwomen;  the  music-rooms  were  closed;  the  school 
organ  was  in  the  hands  of  the  repairers;  the  clock  in  the 
chapel  belfry  had  stopped,  apparently  because  it  was 
nobody's  business  to  wind  it  up  during  vacation-time. 

Perhaps  it  would  freeze  enough  for  skating  on  Dinglay 
Fen,  was  his  most  rapturous  hope.  Helen  was  shopping  in  the 
village,  and  he  expected  her  back  very  soon.  It  was  nearly 
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dark  now,  but  tiie  groundsman  was  still  busy.  There  was 
something  exquisitely  forlorn  in  that  patient  transference 
from  cricket  to  footer,  from  footer  to  hockey,  and  then  from 
hockey  to  cricket  again,  which  marked  the  passage  of  the 
years  at  Millstead.  He  wondered  how  long  it  would  all  last. 
He  wondered  what  sort  of  an  upheaval  would  be  required  to 
change  it.  Would  famine  or  pestilence  or  war  or  revolution 
be  enough? 

Helen  came  in.  It  was  curious  that  his  suspicion  of  her,  at 
first  admitted  to  be  without  confirmation,  had  now  become 
almost  a  certainty;  so  that  he  no  longer  felt  inclined  to  give 
her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  or  even  that  there  was 
any  doubt  whose  benefit  he  could  give  her. 

While  they  were  having  tea  he  suddenly  decided  that  he 
would  go  out  that  evening  alone  and  walk  himself  into  a  bet- 
ter humour.  A  half -whimsical  consciousness  of  his  own  condi- 
tion made  him  rather  more  kind  to  her;  he  felt  sorry  for  any- 
body who  had  to  put  up  with  him  in  his  present  mood.  He 
said:  **I  think  111  have  a  walk  after  tea,  Helen.  Fll  be  back 
about  eight.  ItTl  do  me  good  to  take  some  exercise." 

She  gave  him  a  sudden,  swift,  challenging  look,  and  he 
could  see  exactly  what  was  in  her  eyes.  She  thought  he  was 
going  to  see  Clare. 

The  thought  had  not  been  in  his  mind  before.  But  now  he 
was  at  the  mercy  of  it;  it  invaded  him;  after  all,  why  shouldn't 
he  visit  Clare?  Furthermore,  what  right  had  Helen  to  stop 
him?  He  put  on  his  hat  and  coat  in  secret  tingling  excite- 
ment; he  would  go  down  into  the  village  and  visit  Clare.  Cu- 
rious that  he  hadn't  thought  of  it  before!  Helen  had  simply 
no  right  to  object.  And  as  he  tinned  his  mind  to  all  the  sus- 
picions that  he  had  so  lately  crowded  into  it,  he  felt  that  he 
was  abundantly  justified  in  visiting  a  friend  of  his,  even  if  his 
wife  were  foolishly  jealous  of  her. 

"Back  about  eight,"  he  repeated,  as  he  opened  the  door 
to  go  out.  Somehow,  he  wanted  to  Idss  her.  He  had  always 
kissed  her  before  going  out  from  Lavery's.  But  now,  since 
she  made  no  reply  to  his  remark,  presumably  she  did  not 
expect  it. 

II 

The  Millstead  road  was  black  as  jet,  for  the  moon  was  hidden 
behind  the  thickest  of  clouds.  It  was  just  beginning  to  freeze. 
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and  as  he  strode  along  the  path  by  the  school  railings 
he  thought  of  those  evenings  in  the  winter  term  when  he  had 
seen  Clare  home  after  the  concert  rehearsals.  Somehow,  all 
that  seemed  ages  ago.  The  interlude  at  Beachings  Ovct  had 
given  all  the  previous  term  the  perspective  of  immense 
distance;  he  felt  as  if  he  had  been  housemaster  at  Lavery's 
for  years,  as  if  he  had  been  married  to  Helen  for  years,  and 
as  if  Clare  were  a  friend  whom  he  had  known  long  years  ago 
and  had  lost  sight  of  since. 

As  he  reached  the  High  Street  he  began  to  feel  nervous. 
After  all,  Clare  might  not  want  to  see  him.  He  remembered 
vaguely  their  last  interview  and  the  snub  she  had  given  him. 
He  looked  further  back  and  remembered  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  seen  her;  that  dinner  at  the  Head's  house  on  the  first 
evening  of  the  summer  term.  .  .  . 

But  he  could  not  help  being  nervous.  He  tried  to  think  that 
what  he  was  doing  was  something  perfectly  natural  and  or- 
dinary; that  he  was  just  paying  a  call  on  a  friend  as  anybody 
might  have  done  on  a  return  from  a  holiday.  He  was  angry 
with  himself  for  getting  so  excited  about  the  business.  And 
when  he  rang  the  bell  of  the  side-door  next  to  the  shop  he 
had  the  distinct  hope  that  she  would  not  be  in. 

But  she  was  in. 

She  came  to  the  door  herself,  and  it  was  so  dark  outside 
that  she  could  not  see  him.  "Who  is  it?"  she  asked,  and  he 
replied,  rather  fatuously  expecting  her  to  recognise  his  voice 
immediately:  "Me.  I  hope  I'm  not  disturbing  you." 

She  answered,  in  that  characteristically  .unafraid  way  of 

hers:  "I'm  sure  I  don't  know  in  the  least  who  you  are.  Will 

you  tell  me  your  name?" 

Then  he  said,  rather  embarrassedly:  "Speed,  my  name 
•  »» 

IS. 

"Oh?" 

Such  a  strange  surprised  little  "Oh?"  He  could  not  see  her 
any  more  than  she  could  see  him,  but  he  knew  that  she  was 
startled. 

"Am  I  disturbing  you?"  he  went  on. 

"Oh,  no.  You'd  better  come  inside.  There's  nobody  in  ex- 
cept myself,  so  I  warn  you." 

"Warn  me  of  what?" 

"Of  the  conventions  you  are  breaking  by  coming  in." 

"Would  you  rather  I  didn't?" 
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**Oh,  don't  trouble  about  me.  It's  yourself  you  must  think 
about." 

**Very  well  then,  I'll  come  in.** 

*Tlight.  There  are  five  steps,  then  two  paces  along  the 
level,  and  then  two  more  steps.  It's  an  old  house,  you  see." 

In  the  dark  and  narrow  lobby,  with  the  front  door  closed 
behind  him,  and  Clare  somewhere  near  him  in  the  darkness, 
he  suddenly  felt  no  longer  nervous  but  immensely  ex- 
hilarated, as  if  he  had  taken  some  decisive  and  long  contem- 
plated step — some  step  that,  wise  or  unwise,  would  at  least 
bring  him  into  a  new  set  of  circumstances. 

Something  in  her  matter-of-fact  directions  was  immensely 
reassuring;  a  feeling  of  buoyancy  came  over  him  as  he  felt 
his  way  along  the  corridor  with  Clare  somewhat  ahead  of 
him.  She  opened  a  door  and  a  shaft  of  yellow  lamplight  came 
out  and  prodded  the  shadows. 

*'My  Httle  sitting-room,"  she  said. 

It  was  a  long  low-roofed  apartment  with  curtained  win- 
dows at  either  end.  Persian  rugs  and  tall  tiers  of  bookshelves 
and  some  rather  good  pieces  of  old  furniture  gave  it  a  deli- 
ciously  warm  appearance;  a  heavily  shaded  lamp  was  the 
sole  illumination.  Speed,  quick  to  appreciate  anything 
artistic,  was  immediately  impressed;  he  exclaimed,  on  the 
threshold:  "I  say,  what  a  gloriously  old-fashioned  room!" 

"Not  all  of  it,"  she  answered  quietly.  She  turned  the  shade 
of  the  lamp  so  that  its  rays  focussed  themselves  on  a  writ- 
ing-desk in  an  alcove.  "The  typewriter  and  the  telephone 
are  signs  that  I  am  not  at  all  an  old-fashioned  person." 

"I  didn't  say  that,  did  I?"  he  replied,  smiling. 

She  laughed.  "Please  sit  down  and  be  comfortable.  It*s 
nice  to  have  such  an  unexpected  call.  And  I'm  glad 
that  though  I'm  banned  from  Lavery's  you  don't  consider 
yourself  banned  from  here." 

"Ah,"  he  said.  He  was  surprised  that  she  had  broached  the 
question  so  directly.  He  flushed  slightly  and  went  on,  after 
a  pause:  "I  think  perhaps  the  ban  had  better  be  withdrawn 
altogether." 

"Why?" 

"Oh,  well — ^well,  it  doesn't  matter — I  didn't  come  here  to 
talk  about  it." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  did.  That's  just  what  you  did  come  here  to 
talk  about.  Either  that  or  something  more  serious.  You  don't 
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mean  to  tell  me  that  you  pay  an  unconventional  call  like  this 
just  to  tell  me  what  an  enjoyable  holiday  you've  had." 

"I  didn't  have  an  enjoyable  holiday  at  all,"  he  answered. 

**ThereI  I  guessed  as  much!  After  all,  you  wouldn't  have 
come  home  so  soon  if  you'd  been  having  a  thoroughly  good 
time,  would  you?" 

"Helen  wanted  to  come  home." 

She  ceased  her  raillery  of  him  and  went  suddenly  serious. 
For  some  time  she  stared  into  the  fire  without  speaking,  and 
then,  in  a  different  tone  of  voice  altogether  she  said:  "Why 
did  she  want  to  come  home?" 

He  began  to  talk  rather  fast  and  staccato.  "I — I  don't  know 
whether  I  ought  to  tell  you  this — except  that  you  were 
Helen's  friend  and  can  perhaps  help  me.  .  .  .  You  see, 
Helen  was  very  nervous  the  whole  time,  and  there  were  one 
or  two  dinner-parties,  and  she — well,  not  exactly  put  her 
foot  in  it,  you  know,  but  was — ^well,  rather  obviously  out  of 
everything.  I  don't  know  how  it  is — she  seems  quite  unable 
to  converse  in  the  ordinary  way  that  people  do — I  don't  mean 
anything  brilliant — ^few  people  converse  brilliantly — ^what  I 
mean  is  that — ^well,  she — " 

She  interrupted:  "You  mean  that  when  her  neighbour 
says,  'Have  you  heard  Caruso  in  Carmen?' — she  hasn't  got 
the  sense  to  reply:  *Oh,  yes,  isn't  he  simply  gorgeous?' " 

"That's  a  rather  satirical  way  of  putting  it" 

"Well,  anyway,  it  seems  a  small  reason  for  coming  home. 
If  I  were  constitutionally  incapable  of  sustaining  dinner-party 
small-talk  and  my  husband  brought  me  away  from  his  parents 
for  that  reason,  I'd  leave  him  for  good." 

"I  didn't  bring  her  away.  She  begged  me  to  let  her  go." 

"Then  you  must  have  been  cruel  to  her.  You  must  have 
made  her  think  that  it  mattered." 

"Well,  doesn't  it  matterr 

She  laughed  a  little  harshly.  "What  a  different  man  you're 
becoming,  Mr.  Speed!  Before  you  married  Helen  you  knew 
perfectly  well  that  she  was  horribly  nervous  in  front  of 
strangers  and  that  she'd  never  show  off  weU  at  rather  tire- 
some society  functions.  And  yet  ff  I  or  anybody  else 
had  dared  to  suggest  that  it  mattered  you'd  have  been  most 
tremendously  indignant.  You  used  to  think  her  nervousness 
rather  charming,  in  fact." 

He  said,  rather  pathetically:  **You've  cornered  me,  I  con- 
fess. And  I  suppose  I'd  better  tell  you  the  real  reason.  Helen's 
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nervousness  doesn't  matter  to  me.  It  never  has  mattered  and 
it  doesn't  matter  now.  It  wasn't  that,  or  rather,  that  would 
never  have  annoyed  me  but  for  something  infinitely  more 
serious.  While  I  was  at  home  I  found  out  aJbout  my  appoint- 
ment at  Lavery's." 

"Well,  what  about  it?" 

"It  was  my  father  got  it  for  me.  He  interviewed  Portway 
and  Ervine  and  God  knows  who  else." 

"Well?" 

"Well? — Do  you  think  I  like  to  be  dependent  on  that  sort 
of  help?  Do  you  think  I  hke  to  remember  all  the  kind  things 
that  people  at  Millstead  have  said  about  me,  and  to  feel  that 
they  weren't  sincere,  that  they  were  simply  the  result  of  a 
little  of  my  father's  wire-pulling?" 

She  did  not  answer. 

**I  left  home,"  he  went  on,  "because  my  father  wanted  to 
shove  me  into  a  nice  comfortable  job  in  a  soap-works. 
I  wanted  to  earn  my  own  living  on  my  own  merits.  And  then, 
when  I  manage  to  get  free,  he  thoughtfully  steps  in  front  of 
me,  so  to  speak,  and  without  my  knowing  it,  makes  the  path 
smooth  for  me  I" 

"What  an  idealist  you  are,  Mr.  Speed!" 

"Whatr 

"An  idealist.  So  innocent  of  the  world!  Personally,  I  think 
your  father's  action  extremely  kind.  And  also  I  regard  your 
own  condition  as  one  of  babyish  innocence.  Did  you  really 
suppose  that  an  unknown  man,  aged  twenty-three,  with  a 
middling  degree  and  only  one  moderately  successful  term's 
experience,  would  be  ofi^ered  the  Mastership  of  the  most  im- 
portant House  at  Millstead,  unless  there'd  been  a  httle  private 
manoeuvring  behind  the  scenes?  Did  you  think  that,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  a  man  like  Ervine  would  be  only 
too  willing  to  set  you  up  in  Lavery's  with  his  daughter  for  a 
wife?" 

"Ah,  that's  it!  He  wanted  me  to  marry  Helen,  didn't  he?" 

"My  dear  man,  wasn't  it  perfectly  olDvious  that  he  did? 
All  through  last  summer  term  you  kept  meeting  her  in  the 
school  grounds  and  behaving  in  a  manner  for  which  any  other 
Master  would  have  been  instantly  sacked,  and  all  he  did  was 
to  smile  and  be  nice  and  keep  inviting  you  to  dinner!" 

Speed  cried  excitedly:  "Yes,  that's  what  my  father  said. 
He  said  it  was  a  plant;  that  Ervine  in  the  end  proved  himself 
the  cleverer  of  the  two." 
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**Your  father  told  you  that?" 

**No,  I  overheard  it." 

*^oiir  father,  I  take  it,  didn't  hke  Helen?" 

**He  didn't  see  the  best  of  her.  She  was  so  nervous." 

He  went  on  eagerly:  "Don't  you  see  the  suspicion  that's 
in  my  mind? — That  Ervine  plotted  with  Helen  to  get  me 
married  to  herl  That  she  married  me  for  aU  sorts  of  sordid  and 
miserable  reasons  1" 

And  then  Clare  said,  with  as  near  passion  as  he  had  ever 
yet  seen  in  her:  "Mr.  Speed,  you're  a  fooll  You  don't  under- 
stand Helen.  She  has  faults,  but  there's  one  certain  thing 
about  her — she's  straight — absolutely  straight!  And  if  you've 
been  cruel  to  her  because  you  suspected  her  of  being 
crooked,  then  you've  done  her  a  fearful  injusticel  She's 
straight — straight  to  the  point  of  obstinacy." 

"You  think  thatr 

"Think  it?  Why,  man,  I'm  certain  of  itl" 

And  at  the  sound  of  her  words,  spoken  so  confidently  and 
indignantly,  it  seemed  so  to  him.  Of  course  she  was  straight 
And  he  had  been  cruel  to  her.  He  was  always  the  cause  of 
her  troubles.  It  was  always  his  fault.  And  at  that  very  mo- 
ment, might  be,  she  was  crying  miserably  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  Lavery's,  crying  for  jealousy  of  Clare.  A  sudden 
fierce  hostihty  to  Clare  swept  over  him;  she  was  too  strong,  j 
too  clever,  too  clear-seeing.  He  hated  her  because  it  was  so 
easy  for  her  to  see  things  as  they  were;  because  all  problems 
seemed  to  yield  to  the  probing  of  her  candid  eyes.  He  hated 
her  because  he  knew,  and  had  felt,  how  eaty  it  was  to  take 
help  from  her.  He  hated  her  because  her  sympathy  was  so 
practical  and  abundant  and  devoid  of  sentiment.  He  hated 
her,  perhaps,  because  he  feared  to  do  anything  else. 

She  said  softly:  "What  a  strange  combination  of  strength 
and  weakness  you  are,  Mr.  Speedl  Strong  enough  to  follow 
out  an  ideal,  and  weak  enough  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  silly 
little  suspicion  that  comes  into  your  mindl" 

He  was  too  much  cowed  down  by  the  magnitude  of  his 
blunder  to  say  a  great  deal  more,  and  in  a  short  while  he  left, 
thanking  her  rather  embarrassedly  for  having  helped  him. 
And  he  said,  in  the  pitch-dark  lobby  as  she  showed  bim  to 
the  front  door:  "Clare,  I  think  this  visit  of  mine  had  better 
be  a  secret,  don't  you?" 

And  she  replied:  "You  needn't  fear  that  I  shall  tell  any- 
body." 
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When  the  door  had  closed  on  him  outside  and  he  was  walk- 
ing back  along  the  MiUstead  lane  it  occurred  to  him  quite 
suddenly:  Why,  I  called  her  Clare  1  He  was  surprised,  and 
perhaps  slightly  annoyed  with  himself  for  having  done  un- 
consciously what  he  would  never  have  done  intentionally. 
Then  he  wondered  if  she  had  noticed  it,  and  if  so,  what  she 
had  thought.  He  reflected  that  she  had  plenty  of  good  prac- 
tical sense  in  her,  and  would  not  be  likely  to  stress  the  im- 
portance of  it.  Good  practical  sense!  The  keynote  of  her,  so 
it  seemed  to  him.  How  strong  and  helpful  it  was,  and  yet,  in 
another  way,  how  deeply  and  passionately  opposed  to  his 
spiriti  Why,  he  could  almost  imagine  Clare  getting  on  well 
with  his  father.  And  when  he  reflected  further,  that,  in  all 
probability,  his  father  would  like  Clare  because  she  had  'Tier 
wits  about  her,"  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  deepest  level  of 
disparagement  had  been  reached.  He  smiled  to  himself  a 
little  cynically;  then  in  a  wild  onrush  came  remorse  at  the 
injustice  he  had  done  to  Helen.  All  the  way  back  to  Millstead 
he  was  grappling  with  it  and  making  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  be  everlastingly  land  to  her  in  the  future,  and  that, 
since  she  was  as  she  was,  he  would  not  see  Clare  any  more. 


m 

He  found  her,  as  he  had  more  than  half  expected,  sitting  in 
the  drawing-room  at  Lavery's,  her  feet  bunched  up  in  front 
of  the  fire  and  her  hands  clasping  her  knees.  She  was  not 
reading  or  sewing  or  even  crying;  she  was  just  sitting  there 
in  perfect  stillness,  thinking,  thinking,  thinking.  He  knew,  as 
by  instinct,  that  this  was  not  a  pose  of  hers;  he  knew  that  she 
had  been  sitting  like  that  for  a  quarter,  a  half,  perhaps 
a  whole  hour  before  his  arrival;  and  that,  if  he  had  come 
later,  she  would  probably  have  been  waiting  and  thinking 
still.  Something  in  her  which  he  did  not  understand  inclined 
her  to  brood,  and  to  like  brooding.  As  he  entered  the  room 
and  saw  her  thus,  and  as  she  gave  one  swift  look  behind  her 
and  then,  seeing  it  was  he,  turned  away  again  to  resimfie  her 
fireside  brooding,  a  sudden  excruciatingly  sharp  feeling  of 
irritation  rushed  over  him,  swamping  for  the  instant  even  his 
remorse:  why  teas  she  so  silent  and  aggrieved?  If  he 
had  treated  her  badly,  why  did  she  mourn  in  such  empty, 
terrible  silence?  Then  remorse  recovered  its  sway  over  him 
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and  her  attitude  seemed  the  simple  and  tremendous  con- 
demnation of  himself. 

He  did  not  know  how  to  begin;  he  wanted  her  to  know 
how  contrite  he  was,  yet  he  dared  not  tell  her  his  suspicion. 
Oh,  if  she  had  only  the  tact  to  treat  him  as  if  it  had  never 
happened,  so  that  he  in  return  could  treat  her  as  if  it  had 
never  happened,  and  the  imihappy  memory  of  it  all  be  speed- 
ily swept  away!  But  he  knew  from  the  look  on  her  that  she 
could  never  do  that. 

He  walked  up  to  the  back  of  her  chair,  put  his  hand  on 
her  shoulder,  and  said;  "Helen!" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  a  sudden  gesture  that 
made  him  take  his  hand  away.  She  made  no  answer. 

He  blundered  after  a  pause:  "Helen,  I'm  so  sorry  I've  been 
rather  hard  on  you  lately — ^it's  all  been  a  mistake,  and  I  prom- 
ise—" 

**You*ve  been  down  to  see  Clare!"  she  interrupted  him, 
with  deadly  quietness,  still  watching  the  fire. 

He  started.  Then  he  knew  that  he  must  lie,  because  he 
could  never  explain  to  her  the  circumstances  in  a  way  that 
she  would  not  think  unsatisfactory. 

"Helen,  I  haven't!"  he  exclaimed,  and  his  indignation 
soimded  sincere,  perhaps  because  his  motive  in  lying  was  a 
pure  one. 

She  made  no  answer  to  that. 

He  went  on,  more  fervently:  "I  didn't  s6e  Clare,  Helen! 
Whatever  made  you  think  that? — I  just  went  for  a  walk  along 
the  Deepersdale  road — I  wanted  some  exercise,  that  was 
all!" 

She  laughed — an  awful  little  coughing  laugh. 

**You  went  to  see  Clare,"  she  persisted,  turning  round 
and,  for  the  first  time,  looking  him  in  the  eyes.  "I  followed 
you,  and  I  saw  you  go  in  Clare's  house." 

"You  did?"  he  exclaimed,  turning  suddenly  pale. 

**Yes.  Now  what  have  you  got  to  say?" 

He  was,  rather  to  his  own  surprise,  quite  furious  with  her 
for  having  followed  hiuL  "I've  simply  got  this  to  say,"  he  an- 
swered, hotly.  '^You've  done  no  good  by  following  me. 
You've  made  me  feel  I  can't  trust  you,  and  you've  made  yoiur- 
self  feel  that  you  can't  trust  me.  You'll  never  believe  the  true 
explanation  of  why  I  went  to  Clare — you'll  go  on  suspecting 
all  sorts  of  impossible  things — ^youll  worry  yourself  to  death 
over  nothing — and  as  for  me — well,  whenever  I  go  out  alone 
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I  shall  wonder  if  you're  following  a  few  hundred  yards  be- 
hindl" 

Then  she  said,  still  with  the  same  tragic  brooding  quiet- 
ness: "You  needn't  fear,  Kenneth.  I'll  never  follow  you.  I 
didn't  foUow  you  to-night.  I  only  said  I  did.  I  found  out  what 
I  wanted  to  find  out  just  as  well  by  that,  didn't  I?" 

He  was  dazed.  He  had  never  guessed  that  she  could  be  so 
diabolically  clever.  He  sank  into  a  chair  and  shut  his  eyes, 
unable  to  speak.  She  went  on,  without  the  shghtest  inflexion 
in  the  maddening  level  of  her  voice:  "I'm  going  to  leave  you, 
Kenneth.  You  want  Clare,  and  I'm  going  to  leave  you  to  her. 
I  won't  have  you  when  you  want  another  woman." 

He  buried  his  head  in  his  hands  and  muttered,  in  a  voice 
husky  with  sobbing:  ^That's  not  true,  Helen.  I  don't  want 
Clare.  I  don't  want  any  other  woman.  I  only  want  you,  Helen. 
Helen,  you  won't  leave  me,  will  you?  Promise  me  you  won't 
leave  me,  Helen.  Helen,  don't  you — can't  you  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you  I  don't  want  Clare?" 

Still  she  reiterated,  like  some  ciuious,  solemn  htany:  "Im 
going  to  leave  you,  Kenneth.  You  don't  really  want  me.  It's 
Clare  you  want,  not  me.  You'll  be  far  happier  with  Clare.  And 
I  shall  be  far  happier  without  you  than  with  you  when  you're 
wanting  Clare.  I — I  can't  bear  you  to  want  Clare,  Kenneth. 
I'd  rather  you — ^have  her — than  want  her.  So  I've  decided. 
I'm  not  angry  with  you.  I'm  just  determined,  that's  all.  I  shall 
leave  you  and  then  you'll  be  free  to  do  what  you  like." 

Somehow,  a  feeling  of  overwhelming  tiredness  overspread 
him,  so  that  for  a  short  moment  he  felt  almost  inclined  to  ac- 
quiesce from  mere  lack  of  energy  to  do  anything  else.  He 
felt  sick  as  he  stared  at  her.  Then  a  ciuiously  detached  aloof- 
ness came  into  his  attitude;  he  looked  down  on  the  situation 
a  trifle  cynically  and  thought:  How  dramaticl  Something  in 
him  wanted  to  laugh,  and  something  else  in  him  wanted  to 
cry;  most  of  him  wanted  to  kiss  her  and  be  comfortable  and 
go  to  sleep;  and  nothing  at  all  of  him  wanted  to  argue.  He 
wondered  just  then  if  such  a  moment  ever  came  to  her  as  it 
came  to  him;  a  moment  when  he  could  have  borne  phil- 
osophically almost  any  blow,  when  all  human  issues  seemed 
engulfed  in  the  passionate  desire  to  be  let  alone. 

Yet  some  part  of  him  that  was  automatic  continued  the 
argument.  He  pleaded  with  her,  assured  her  of  his  deep 
and  true  love,  poured  infinite  scorn  on  Clare  and  his  relations 
with  her,  held  up  to  view  a  rosy  future  at  Lavery's  in  which 
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he  would  live  with  Helen  as  in  one  long,  idyllic  dream.  And 
as  he  sketched  out  this  beautiful  picture,  his  mind  was  iron- 
ically invaded  by  another  one,  which  he  did  not  show  her, 
but  which  he  felt  to  be  more  true:  Lavery's  in  deep  winter- 
time, with  the  wind  and  rain  howling  round  the  walls  of  it, 
and  the  bleak  shivering  corridors,  and  the  desolation  of  the 
afternoons,  and  the  cramped  hostihty  of  the  Masters'  Com- 
mon-Room,  and  the  red-tinted  drawing-room  at  night,  all 
full  of  shadows  and  silence  and  tragic  monotony.  And  all  the 
time  he  was  picturing  that  in  his  mind  he  was  telling  her  of 
Lavery's  with  the  sun  on  it,  and  the  jessamine,  and  the  class- 
rooms all  full  of  the  sunht  air,  and  love,  like  a  queen,  reign- 
ing over  it  all.  The  vision  forced  itself  out;  Helen  saw  it,  but 
Speed  could  not.  As  he  went  on  pleading  with  her  he  became 
enthusiastic,  but  it  was  an  artistic  enthusiasm;  he  was  capti- 
vated by  his  own  skill  in  persuasion.  And  whenever,  for  a 
moment,  this  interest  in  his  own  artistry  waned,  there  came 
on  him  afresh  the  feeling  of  deep  weariness,  and  a  desire  only 
to  rest  and  sleep  and  be  friends  with  everybody. 

At  last  he  persuaded  her.  It  had  taken  from  nine  o'clock 
until  midnight.  He  was  utterly  tired  out  when  he  had 
finished.  Yet  there  seemed  to  be  no  tiredness  in  her,  only  a 
happiness  that  she  could  now  take  and  caress  him  as  her  own. 
She  could  not  understand  how,  now  that  they  had  made  their 
reconciliation,  he  should  not  be  eager  to  cement  it  by  endear- 
ments. Instead  of  which  he  ht  a  cigarette  and  said  that  he  was 
hungry. 

\Vliile  she  busied  herself  preparing  a  sm^  meal  he  found 
himself  watching  her  continually  as  she  moved  about  the 
room,  and  wondering,  in  the  calmest  and  most  aloof  manner, 
whether  he  was  really  glad  that  he  had  won.  Eventually  he 
decided  that  he  was.  She  was  his  wife  and  he  loved  her.  If 
they  were  careful  to  avoid  misimderstandings  no  doubt  they 
would  get  along  tolerably  well  in  the  future.  The  futurel  The 
vision  came  to  him  again  of  the  term  that  was  in  front  of  him; 
a  vision  that  was  somehow  frightening. 

Yet,  above  all  else,  he  was  tired — dead  tired. 

The  last  thing  she  said  to  him  that  night  was  a  soft,  half- 
whimpered:  "Kenneth,  I  believe  you  do  want  Clare." 

He  said  sleepily,  and  without  any  fervour:  "My  dear,  I  as- 
sure you  I  don't." 

And  he  fell  asleep  wondering  very  vaguely  what  it  would 
be  like  to  want  Clare,  and  whether  it  would  ever  be  possible 
for  him  to  do  so. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


Term  began  on  the  Wednesday  in  the  third  week  in  January. 

Once  again,  the  first  few  days  were  something  of  an  ordeal. 
Constant  anticipations  had  filled  Speed's  mind  with  appre- 
hensions; he  was  full  of  carefully  excogitated  glooms.  Would 
the  hostility  of  the  Masters  be  more  venomous?  Would  the 
prefects  of  his  own  house  attempt  to  undermine  his  dis- 
cipline? Would  the  rank  and  file  try  to  "rag"  him  when  he 
took  preparation  in  the  Big  Hall?  Somehow,  all  his  dreams  of 
Millstead  and  of  Lavery's  had  turned  now  to  fears;  he  had 
slipped  into  the  position  when  it  would  satisfy  him  merely 
to  avoid  danger  and  crush  hostility.  No  dreams  now  about 
Lavery's  being  the  finest  House  in  Millstead,  and  he  the 
glorious  and  resplendent  captain  of  it;  no  vision  now  of  scour- 
ing away  the  litter  of  mild  corruptions  and  abuses  that 
hedged  in  Lavery's  on  all  sides;  no  hopes  of  a  new  world, 
made  clean  and  wholesome  by  his  own  influence  upon  it.  All 
his  desire  was  that  he  should  escape  the 'pitfalls  that  were 
surrounding  him,  that  he  should,  somehow,  live  through  the 
future  without  disaster  to  himself.  Enthusiasm  was  all  gone. 
Those  old  days  when  he  had  plunged  zestfully  into  all  man- 
ner of  new  things,  up  to  his  neck  in  happiness  as  well  as  in 
mistakes — those  days  were  over.  His  one  aim  now  was  not  to 
make  mistakes,  and  though  he  did  not  know  it,  he  cared  for 
little  else  in  the  world. 

That  first  night  of  term  he  played  the  beginning-of-term 
hymn  in  the  chapel. 

"Lord,  behold  us  with  Thy  blessing. 
Once  again  assembled  here  .  .  ." 

The  words  fell  on  his  mind  with  a  sense  of  heavy,  unsur- 
mountable  gloom.  He  looked  into  the  mirror  above  his  head 
and  saw  the  choir-stalls  and  the  front  rows  of  the  pews;  the 
curious  gathering  of  Millsteadians  in  their  not-yet-discarded 
vacation    finery;     Millsteadians     unwontedly    sober;     some, 
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perhaps,  a  little  heart-sick.  He  saw  Ervine's  back,  as  he  read 
the  lesson  from  the  lectern,  and  as  he  afterwards  stood  to 
pronounce  the  Benediction.  "The  grace  of  God,  which 
passeth — ^um — understanding,  and  the — um — fellowship  of 
the — ^um — the  Holy  Spirit  .  .  ." 

He  hated  that  man. 

He  thought  of  the  dark  study  and  Potter  and  the  draw- 
ing-room where  he  and  Helen  had  spent  so  many  foolisl 
hours  during  the  siunmer  term  of  the  year  before. 

Foolish  hours?  Had  he  come  to  the  point  when  he  lookec 
back  with  scorn  upon  his  coiutship  days?  No,  no;  he  wit 
drew  the  word  **foolish.*' 

**.  .  .  rest  upon — ^um — all  our  hearts — ^now  and — ^um- 
for  ever — um — Ah-men.  ...  I  would — ^um,  yes — ^be  gla< 
— if  the — um — the — the  new  boys  this  term — would  stay  be- 
hind to  see  me — ^um,  yes — to  see  me  for  a  moment.  .  .  ." 

Yes,  he  hated  that  man. 

He  gathered  his  gown  round  him  and  descended  the  lad- 
der into  the  vestry.  A  little  boy  said  "Good-evening,  Mr. 
Speed,"  and  shook  hands  with  him.  "Good-evening,  Robin- 
son,*' he  said,  rather  quietly.  The  boy  went  on:  "I  hope  you 
had  a  nice  Christmas,  sir."  Speed  started,  checked  himself, 
and  replied:  "Oh  yes,  very  nice,  thanks.  And  you  too, 
I  hope."  "Oh  yes,  sir,"  answered  the  boy.  When  he  had  gone 
Speed  wondered  if  the  whole  incident  had  been  a  subtle  and 
ironical  form  of  "ragging."  Cogitation  convinced  him  that  it 
couldn't  have  been;  yet  fear,  always  watching  and  ready  to 
pounce,  would  have  made  him  think  so.  He  felt  really 
alarmed  as  he  walked  back  across  the  quacfrangle  to  Lavery's, 
alarmed,  not  about  the  Robinson  incident,  which  he  could 
see  was  perfectly  innocent,  but  because  he  was  so  prone  to 
these  awful  and  ridiculous  fears.  If  he  went  on  suspecting 
where  there  was  no  cause,  and  imagining  where  there  was 
no  reality,  some  day  Millstead  would  drive  him  mad.  Mad — 
yes,  mad.  Two  boys  ran  past  him  quickly  and  he  could  see 
that  they  stopped  afterwards  to  stare  at  him  and  to  hold  some 
sort  of  a  colloquy.  What  was  that  for?  Was  there  anything 
peculiar  about  hijm?  He  felt  to  see  if  his  gown  was  on  wrong 
side  out:  no,  that  was  all  right.  Then  what  did  they  stop  for? 
Then  he  realised  that  he  was  actually  speaking  that  sentence 
out  aloud;  he  had  said,  as  to  some  corporeal  companion: 
What  did  they  stop  for?  Had  he  been  gibbering  like  that  all 
the  way  across  the  quadrangle?  Had  the  two  boys  heard  him 
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talking  about  going  mad?  Good  God,  he  hoped  noti  That 
would  be  terrible,  terrible.  He  went  in  to  Lavery's  with  the 
sweat  standing  out  in  globes  on  his  forehead.  And  yet,  un- 
derfoot, the  ground  was  beginning  to  be  hard  with  frost. 

Well,  anyway,  one  thing  was  comforting;  he  was  getting 
along  much  better  with  Helen.  They  had  not  had  any  of  those 
dreadful,  pathetic  scenes  for  over  a  fortnight.  His  dreams  of 
happiness  were  gone;  it  was  enough  if  he  succeeded  in 
staving  oflF  the  misery.  As  he  entered  the  drawing-room  Helen 
ran  forward  to  meet  him  and  kissed  him  fervently.  "The  first 
night  of  our  new  term,"  she  said,  but  the  mention  only  gave 
a  leap  to  his  anxieties.  But  he  returned  her  embrace,  wilHng 
to  extract  what  satisfaction  he  could  from  mere  physical 
passion. 

n 

An  hour  later  he  was  dining  in  the  Masters'  Common-Room. 
He  would  have  avoided  the  ordeal  but  for  the  unwritten  law 
which  ordained  that  even  the  housemasters  should  be 
present  on  the  first  night  of  term.  Not  that  there  was  anything 
ceremonial  about  the  proceedings.  Nothing  happened  that 
did  not  always  happen,  except  the  handshaking  and  the 
disposition  to  talk  more  volubly  than  usual.  Potter  arched  his 
long  mottled  neck  in  between  each  pair  of  diners  in  exactly 
the  same  maimier  as  heretofore;  there  was  the  same  un- 
changed menu  of  vegetable  soup,  under-cooked  meat,  and  a 
very  small  tart  on  a  very  large  plate. 

But  to  Speed  it  seemed  indeed  as  if  everything  was 
changed.  The  room  seemed  different;  seemed  darker,  gloom- 
ier, more  chronically  insufferable;  Potter's  sibilant,  cat-Hke 
stealthiness  took  on  a  degree  of  sinisterness  that  made  Speed 
long  to  fight  him  and  knock  him  down,  soup-plates  and  all; 
the  food  tasted  reminiscently  of  all  the  vaguely  uncomfort- 
able things  he  had  ever  known.  But  it  was  in  the  faces  of  the 
men  around  him  that  he  detected  the  greatest  change  of  all. 
He  thought  they  were  all  hating  him.  He  caught  their  eyes 
glancing  upon  him  malevolently;  he  thought  that  when  they 
spoke  to  him  it  was  with  some  subtle  desire  to  insult  him;  he 
thought  also,  that  when  they  were  silent  it  was  because  they 
were  ignoring  him  deliberately.  The  mild  distaste  he  had  had 
for  some  of  them,  right  from  the  time  of  first  meeting,  now 
flamed  up  into  the  most  virulent  and  venomous  of  hatreds. 
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And  even  Clanwell,  whom  he  had  always  liked  exceedingly, 
he  suspected  ever  so  slightly  at  first,  though  in  a  little  while 
he  hked  him  as  much  as  ever,  and  more  perhaps,  because  he 
liked  the  others  so  little. 

Pritchard  he  detested.  Pritchard  enquired  about  his  holi- 
day, how  and  where  he  had  spent  it,  and  whether  he  had  had 
a  good  time;  also  if  Mrs.  Speed  were  quite  well,  and  how  had 
she  liked  the  visit  to  Beachings  Over.  Somehow,  the  news 
had  spread  that  he  had  taken  Helen  to  spend  Christmas  at 
his  parents'  house.  He  wondered  in  what  way,  but  felt  too 
angry  to  enquire.  Pritchard's  questions  stung  him  to  silent, 
bottled-up  fury;  he  answered  in  monosyllables. 

"Friend  Speed  has  the  air  of  a  thoughtful  man,"  remarked 
Ransome  in  his  oblique,  half-sarcastic  way.  And  Speed 
smiled  at  this,  not  because  it  amused  him  at  all,  but  because 
Ransome  possessed  personality  which  submerged  to  some 
extent  his  own. 

Finally,  when  Clanwell  asked  him  up  to  coffee  he  declined, 
courteously,  but  with  a  touch  of  unboyish  reserve  which  he 
had  never  previously  exhibited  in  his  relations  with  Clanwell. 
"I've  got  such  a  lot  of  work  at  Lavery's,"  he  pleaded. 
"Another  night,  Clanwell.  .  .  ." 

And  as  he  walked  across  the  quadrangle  at  half-past  eight 
he  heard  again  those  curious  sounds  that  had  thrilled  him  so 
often  before,  those  sounds  that  told  him  that  Millstead  had 
come  to  life  again.  The  tall  blocks  of  Milner's  and  Lavery's 
were  cliffs  of  yellow  brilliance,  from  which  great  slanting 
shafts  of  light  fell  away  to  form  a  patchwork  on  the  quad- 
rangle. He  heard  again  the  chorus  of  voices*  in  the  dormito- 
ries, the  tinkle  of  crockery  in  the  basement  studies,  the  swish 
of  water  into  the  baths,  the  babel  of  miscellaneous  busyness. 
He  saw  faces  peering  out  of  the  high  windows,  and  heard 
voices  calling  to  one  another  across  the  dark  gulf  between 
the  two  houses.  It  did  not  thrill  him  now,  or  rather,  it  did  not 
thrill  him  with  the  beauty  of  it;  it  was  a  thrill  of  terror,  ff  a 
thrill  at  all,  which  came  to  him.  And  he  climbed  up  the  flight 
of  steps  that  led  to  the  main  door  of  Lavery's  and  was  almost 
afraid  to  ring  the  bell  of  his  own  house. 

Burton  came,  shambling  along  with  his  unhappy  feet  and 
beaming — positively  beaming — because  it  was  the  beginning 
of  the  term. 

"Once  again,  sir,"  he  said,  mouthing,  as  he  admitted 
Speed.  He  jangled  his  huge  keys  in  his  hand  as  if  he  were  a 
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Stage  jailer  in  a  stage  prison.  "I  don't  like  the  *ockey  term  my- 
self, sir,  but  I'd  rather  have  any  term  than  the  'ohdays.'* 

"Yes,"  said  Speed,  rather  curtly. 

There  were  several  jobs  he  had  to  do.  Some  of  them  he 
could  postpone  for  a  day,  or  perhaps,  even  for  a  few  days, 
if  he  liked,  but  there  was  no  advantage  in  doing  so,  and  be- 
sides, he  would  feel  easier  when  they  were  all  done.  First, 
he  had  to  deliver  a  little  pastoral  lecture  to  the  new  boys. 
Then  he  had  to  chat  with  the  prefects,  old  and  new — rather 
an  ordeal,  that.  Then  he  had  to  patrol  the  dormitories  and  see 
that  everything  was  in  proper  order.  Then  he  had  to  take  and 
give  receipts  for  money  which  anybody  might  wish  to  "bank" 
with  him.  Then  he  had  to  give  Burton  orders  about  the 
morning.  Then  he  had  to  muster  a  roll-call  and  enquire  about 
those  who  had  not  arrived.  Then,  at  ten-thirty,  he  had  to 
see  that  all  lights  were  out  and  the  community  settled  in  its 
beds  for  slumber.   ... 

All  of  which  he  accomplished  automatically.  He  told  the 
new  boys,  in  a  little  speech  that  was  meant  to  be  facetious, 
that  the  one  unforgivable  sin  at  Lavery's  was  to  pour  tea- 
leaves  down  the  waste-pipes  of  the  baths.  He  told  the  pre- 
fects, in  a  voice  that  was  harsh  because  it  was  nervous,  that 
he  hoped  they  would  all  co-operate  with  him  for  the  good  of 
the  House.  He  told  Burton,  quite  tonelessly,  to  ring  the  bell 
in  the  dormitories  at  seven-thirty,  and  to  have  breakfast 
ready  in  his  sitting-room  at  eight. 'And  he  went  round  the 
dormitories  at  half-past  ten,  turning  out  gases  and  dehvering 
brusque  good-nights. 

Then  he  went  downstairs  into  the  drawing-room  of  his 
own  house  where  Helen  was.  He  went  in  smiling.  Helen  was 
silent,  but  he  knew  from  experience  that  silence  with  her 
did  not  necessarily  betoken  unhappiness.  Yet  even  so,  he 
found  such  silences  always  imnerving.  To-night  he  wanted, 
if  she  had  been  in  the  mood,  to  laugh,  to  be  jolly,  to 
bludgeon  away  his  fears.  He  would  not  have  minded  getting 
slightly  drunk.  .  .  .  But  she  was  silent,  brooding,  no  doubt, 
happily,  but  with  a  sadness  that  was  part  of  her  happiness. 

As  he  passed  by  the  table  in  the  dimly-lit  room  he  knocked 
over  the  large  cash-box  full  of  the  monies  that  the  boys  had 
banked  with  him.  It  fell  on  to  the  floor  with  a  crash  which 
made  all  the  wires  in  the  piano  vibrate. 

"Aren't  you  careless?"  said  Helen,  quietly,  looking  round 
at  him. 
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He  looked  at  her,  then  at  the  cash-box  on  the  floor,  and 
said  finally:  "Damn  it  alll  A  bit  of  noise  won't  harm  us.  This 
isn't  a  funeral." 

He  said  it  sharply,  exasperated,  as  if  he  were  just  trivially 
enraged.  After  he  had  said  it  he  stared  at  her,  waiting  for 
her  to  say  something.  But  she  made  no  answer,  and  after  a 
long  pause  he  solemnly  picked  up  the  cash-box. 

in 

There  came  a  January  morning  when  he  had  a  sudden  and 
almost  intolerable  longing  to  see  Clare.  The  temperature  was 
below  freezing-point,  although  the  sun  was  shining  out  of  a 
clear  sky;  and  he  was  taking  five  alpha  in  art  drawing  in  a 
room  in  which  the  temperature,  by  means  of  the  steamiest  of 
hot-water  pipes,  had  been  raised  to  sixty.  His  desk  was  at 
the  side  of  a  second-floor  window,  and  as  he  looked  out  of  it 
he  could  see  the  frost  still  white  on  the  quadrangle  and  the 
housemaids  ppiuing  hot  water  and  ashes  on  the  slippery 
cloister-steps.  He  had,  first  of  all,  an  urgent  desire  to  be  out- 
side in  the  keen,  crisp  air,  away  from  the  fugginess  of  heated 
class-rooms;  then  faintly-heard  trot  of  horses  along  the  Mill- 
stead  lane  set  up  in  him  a  restlessness  that  grew  as  the  hands 
of  his  watch  slid  round  to  the  hour  of  dismissal.  It  was  a  half- 
holiday  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  decided  to  walk  up  to 
Dinglay  Fen,  taking  vdth  him  his  skates,  in  case  the  ice 
should  be  thick  enough.  The  thought  of  it,  cramped  up  in  a 
stuffy  class-room,  was  a  sufficiently  disturbing  one.  And 
then,  quite  suddenly,  there  came  into  *his  longing  for 
the  fresh  air  and  the  freedom  of  the  world  a  secondary  long- 
ing— faint  at  first,  and  then  afterwards  stormily  insurgent — a 
longing  for  Clare  to  be  with  him  on  his  adventm*es.  That  was 
all.  He  just  wanted  her  company,  the  tread  of  her  feet  along- 
side his  on  the  fenland  roads,  her  answers  to  his  questions, 
and  her  questions  for  him  to  answer.  It  was  a  strange  want, 
it  seemed  to  him,  but  a  harmless  one;  and  he  saw  no  danger 
in  it. 

Dismissal-hour  arrived,  and  by  that  time  he  was  in  a  cu- 
rious ferment  of  desire.  Moreover,  his  brain  had  sought  out 
and  discovered  a  piece  of  casuistry  suitable  for  his  purpose. 
Had  not  Clare,  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  her,  told 
him  plainly  and  perhaps  significantly  that  she  would  never 
tell  anyone  of  his  visit?  And  if  she  would  not  tell  of  that  one. 
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why  should  she  of  any  one — any  one  he  might  care  to  make 
in  the  future?  And  as  his  only  reason  for  not  visiting  her  was 
a  desire  to  please  Helen,  surely  that  end  was  served  just  as 
easily  if  he  did  visit  her,  provided  that  Helen  did  not  know. 
There  could  be  no  moral  iniquity  in  lying  to  Helen  in  order 
to  save  her  from  unhappiness,  and  anyway,  a  he  to  her  was 
at  least  as  honest  as  her  subterfuge  had  been  in  order  to 
learn  from  him  of  his  last  visit.  On  all  sides,  therefore,  he  was 
able  to  fortify  himself  for  the  execution  of  his  desire. 

But,  said  Caution,  it  would  be  silly  to  see  her  in  the  day- 
time, and  out-of-doors,  for  then  they  would  run  the  risk  of 
being  seen  together  by  some  of  the  Millstead  boys,  or  the 
masters,  and  the  affair  would  pretty  soon  come  to  Helen's 
ears,  along  channels  that  would  by  no  means  minimise  it  in 
transmission.  Hence  again,  the  necessity  to  see  Clare  in  the 
evenings,  and  at  her  house,  as  before.  And  at  the  thought  of 
her  cosy  little  upstairs  sitting-room,  wdth  the  books  and  the 
Persian  rugs  and  the  softly-shaded  lamp,  he  kindled  to  a  new 
and  exquisite  anticipation. 

So,  tiien,  he  would  go  up  to  Dinglay  Fen  alone  that  after- 
noon, wanting  Clare's  company,  no  doubt,  but  willing  to  wait 
for  it  happily  now  that  it  was  to  come  to  him  so  soon.  Nor  did 
he  think  that  there  was  anything  especially  Machiavellian 
in  the  plans  he  had  decided  upon, 

IV 

But  he  saw  her  sooner  than  that  evening. 

Towards  midday  the  clouds  suddenly  wrapped  up  the  sky 
and  there  began  a  tremendous  snowstorm  that  lasted  most  of 
the  afternoon  and  prevented  the  hockey  matches.  All  hope 
of  skating  was  thus  dispelled,  and  Speed  spent  the  afternoon 
in  the  drawing-room  at  Lavery's,  combining  the  marking  of 
exercise-books  wdth  the  joyous  anticipation  of  the  evening. 
Then,  towards  four  o'clock,  the  sky  cleared  as  suddenly  as 
it  had  clouded  over,  and  a  red  sun  shone  obhquely  over  the 
white  and  trackless  quadrangle.  There  was  a  peculiar  bright- 
ness that  came  into  the  room  through  the  window  that  over- 
looked the  snow;  a  strange  unwonted  brightness  that  kindled 
a  tremulous  desire  in  his  heart,  a  desire  delicate  and  exqui- 
site, a  desire  without  command  in  it,  but  wdth  a  fragile,  haunt- 
ing lure  that  was  more  irresistible  than  command.  As  he  stood 
by  the  window  and  saw  the  ethereal  radiance  of  the  snow. 
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golden  almost  in  the  rays  of  the  low-hanging  sun,  he  felt  that 
he  would  like  to  walk  across  the  white  meadows  to 
Parminters.  He  wanted  something — something  that  was  not 
in  Millstead,  something  that,  perhaps,  was  not  in  the  world. 

He  set  out,  walking  briskly,  facing  the  crisp  wind  till  the 
tears  came  into  his  eyes  and  rolled  down  his  cold  cheeks.  Far 
beyond  old  Millstead  spire  the  sun  was  already  sinking  into 
the  snow,  and  all  the  sky  of  the  west  was  shot  with  streams  of 
pendulous  fire.  The  stalks  of  the  tallest  grasses  were  clotted 
with  snow  which  the  sun  had  tried  hard  to  melt  and  was  now 
leaving  to  freeze  stiflF  and  crystalline;  as  the  twilight  crept 
over  tihe  earth  the  wind  blew  colder  and  the  film  of  snow 
lately  fallen  made  the  path  over  the  meadows  hard  and  shp- 
pery  with  ice. 

Then  it  was  that  he  met  Clare;  in  the  middle  of  the  mead- 
ows between  Millstead  and  Parminters,  at  twihght  amidst  a 
waste  of  imtrod  snow.  Her  face  was  wonderfully  lit  with 
the  reflection  of  the  fading  whiteness,  that  his  mind  reacted 
to  it  as  to  the  sudden  brink  was  in  her  eyes. 

He  felt  himself  growing  suddenly  pale;  he  stopped,  silent, 
without  a  smile,  as  if  frozen  stiff  by  the  sight  of  her. 

And  she  said,  half  laughing:  "Hello,  Mr.  Speedl  You  look 
unusually  grim.  .  .  ."  Then  she  paused,  and  added  in  a  dif- 
ferent voice:  "No — on  further  observation  I  think  you  look 
ilL  .  .  .  Tell  me,  what's  the  matter?" 

He  knew  then  that  he  loved  her. 

The  revelation  came  on  him  so  sharply,  so  acidly,  with  such 
overwhelming  and  uncompromising  directness,  that  his  mind 
reacted  to  it  as  to  the  sudden  brink  of  a  cnasm.  He  saw  the 
vast  danger  of  his  position.  He  saw  the  stupendous  fool  he 
had  been.  He  saw,  as  if  some  mighty  veil  had  been  pulled 
aside,  the  stream  of  tragedy  sweeping  him  on  to  destruction. 
And  he  stopped  short,  all  the  manhood  in  him  galvanised 
into  instant  determination. 

He  repHed,  smiling:  "I'm  feeling  perfectly  well,  anyway. 
Beautiful  after  the  snowstorm,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes." 

It  was  so  clear,  so  ominously  clear  that  she  would  stop  to 
talk  to  him  if  he  would  let  her. 

Therefore  he  said,  curtly:  "I'm  afraid  it's  spoilt  all  the 
chances  of  skating,  though.  .  .  .  Pity,  isn't  it?  Well,  I  won't 
keep  you  in  the  cold — one  needs  to  walk  briskly  and  keep  on 
walking,  doesn't  one?  Good  nightl" 
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*'Good  night,"  she  said  simply. 

Through  the  fast  gathering  twilight  they  went  their  sev- 
eral ways.  When  he  reached  Parminters  it  was  quite  dark.  He 
went  to  the  Green  Man  and  had  tea  in  the  cosy  little  firelit 
inn-parlour  with  a  huge  Airedale  dog  for  company.  Somehow, 
he  felt  happier,  now  that  he  knew  the  truth  and  was  facing 
it  And  by  the  time  he  reached  Lavery's  on  the  way  home 
he  was  treating  the  affair  almost  jaimtily.  After  all,  there  was 
a  very  simple  and  certain  cure  for  even  the  most  serious  at- 
tack of  the  ailment  which  he  had  diagnosed  himself  as  pos- 
sessing. He  must  not  see  Clare  again.  Never  again.  No,  not 
even  once.  How  seriously  he  was  taking  himself,  he  thought. 
Then  he  laughed,  and  wondered  how  he  had  been  so  absurd. 
For  it  was  absurd,  incredibly  absurd,  to  suppose  himself  even 
remotely  in  love  with  Clarel  It  was  unthinkable,  impossible, 
no  more  to  be  feared  than  the  collapse  of  the  top  storey  of 
Lavery's  into  the  basement.  He  was  a  fool,  a  stupid, 
self-analysing,  self-suspecting  fool.  He  entered  Lavery's 
scorning  himself  very  thoroughly,  as  much  for  his  cowardly 
decision  not  to  see  Clare  again  as  for  his  baseless  suspicion 
that  he  was  growing  fond  of  her. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


Why  was  it  that  whenever  he  had  had  any  painful  scene  with  i 

Helen  the  yearning  came  over  him  to  go  and  visit  Clare,  not  J 

to  complain  or  to  confess  or  to  ask  advice,  but  merely  to  talk  ^ 

on  the  most  ordinary  topics  in  the  world?  It  was  as  if  Helen  j 

drew  out  of  him  all  the  strength  and  vitality  he  possessed,  \ 

leaving  him  debilitated,  and  that  he  craved  the  renewal  of  ^ 

himself  that  came  from  Clare  and  from  Clare  alone.  i. 

The  painful  scenes  came  oftener  now.  They  were  not  quar-  • ; 

rels;  they  were  worse;  they  were  strange,  aching,  devitalising  ■' 

dialogues   in   which   Helen   cried   passionately   and   worked  ] 

herself  into  a  state  of  nervous  emotion  that  dragged  Speed  | 

against  his  will  into  the  hopeless  vortex.  Often  when  he  was  j 

tired  after  the  day's  work  the  mere  fervour  of  her  passion  j 

would  kindle  in  him  some  poignant  emotion,  some  wrung-out  j 

pity,  that  was,  as  it  were,  the  last  shred  of  his  soul;  when  he  ' 

had  burned  that  to  please  her  he  was  nothing  but  dry  ashes,  ] 
desiring    only    tranquilHty.    But    her    emotional    resources 

seemed  inexhaustible.  And  when  she  hach  scorched  up  the  i 

last  combustible  fragment  of  him  there  was  nothing  left  for  j 

him  to  do  but  to  act  a  part.  J 

When  he  reahsed  that  he  was  acting  he  realised  also  that  j 

he  had  been  acting  for  a  long  while;  indeed,  that  he  could  j 

not  remember  when  he  had  begun  to   act.   Somehow,  she  J 

lured  him  to  it;   made  insatiable  demands  upon  him  that  j 

could  not  be  satisfied  without  it.  His  acting  had  become  al-  j 

most  a  real  part  of  him;  he  caught  himself  saying  and  doing  j 

things  which  came  quite  spontaneously,  even  though  they  | 

were  false.  The  trait  of  artistry  in  him  made  him  not  merely  j 

an  actor  but  an  accomplished  actor;  but  the  strain  of  it  was  : 

immense.  And  sometimes,  when  he  was  alone,  he  wished  that  j 

he  might  some  time  break  under  it,  so  that  she  might  find  ! 
out  the  utmost  truth. 

Still,  of  course,  it  was  Clare  that  was  worrying  her.  She 
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kept  insisting  that  he  wanted  Clare  more  than  he  wanted  her, 
and  he  kept  denying  it,  and  she  obviously  liked  to  hear  him 
denying  it,  although  she  kept  refusing  to  believe  him.  And 
as  a  simple  denial  would  never  satisfy  her,  he  had  perforce 
to  elaborate  his  denials,  imtil  they  were  not  so  much  denials 
as  elaborately  protestant  speeches  in  which  energeticaUy  ex- 
pressed afiFection  for  her  was  combined  with  subtle  dispar- 
agement of  Clare.  As  time  went  on  her  demands  increased, 
and  the  kind  of  denial  that  would  have  satisfied  her  a  fort- 
night before  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  pacify  her  for  a  mo- 
ment. He  would  say,  passionately:  "My  little  darling  Helen, 
all  I  want  is  you — ^why  do  you  keep  talking  about  Clare?  I'm 
tired  of  hearing  the  name.  It's  Helen  I  want,  my  old  darling 
Helen."  He  became  eloquent  in  this  Idnd  of  speecL 

But  sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  his  acting  an  awful,  hollow 
moment  of  derision  would  come  over  him;  a  moment  when 
he  secretly  addressed  himself:  You  hypocrite.  You  don't  mean 
a  word  of  all  this  I  Why  do  you  say  it?  What  good  is  it  if  it 
pleases  her  if  it  isn't  true?  Can  you — are  you  prepared  to 
endure  these  nightiy  exhibitions  of  extempore  play-acting  for 
ever?  Mustn't  the  end  come  some  day,  and  what  is  to 
be  gained  by  the  postponement  of  it? 

Then  the  hollow,  dreadful,  moment  would  leave  him,  and 
he  would  reply  in  defence  of  himself:  I  love  Helen,  although 
the  continual  protestation  of  it  is  naturally  wearisome.  If  she 
can  only  get  rid  of  the  obsession  about  Clare  we  shall  live 
happily  and  without  this  emotional  ferment.  Therefore,  it  is 
best  that  I  should  help  her  to  get  rid  of  it  as  much  as  I  can. 
And  if  I  were  to  protest  my  love  for  her  weakly  I  should  hin- 
der and  not  help  her. 

Sometimes,  after  he  had  been  disparaging  Clare,  a  touch 
of  real  vibrant  emotion  would  make  Mm  feel  ashamed  of  him- 
self. And  then,  in  a  few  sharp,  anguished  sentences  he  would 
undo  all  the  good  that  hours  of  argument  and  protestation 
had  achieved.  He  would  suddenly  defend  Clare,  wantonly, 
obtusely,  stupidly  aware  all  the  time  of  the  work  he  was  un- 
doing, yet,  somehow,  incapable  of  stopping  the  words  that 
came  into  his  mouth.  And  they  were  not  eloquent  words;  they 
were  halting,  diffident,  often  rather  silly.  "Clare's  all  right," 
he  would  say  sometimes,  and  refuse  to  amplify  or  quahfy.  "I 
don't  know  why  we  keep  dragging  her  in  so  much.  She's 
never  done  us  any  harm  and  I've  nothing  against  her." 

"So.  You  love  her." 
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"Love  her?  RubbishI  I  don't  love  her.  But  I  don't  hate  her 
— surely  you  don't  expect  me  to  do  thatl" 

**No,  I  don't  expect  you  to  do  that.  I  expect  you  to  marry 
her,  though,  some  day." 

**Marry  herl  Good  God,  what  madness  you  talk,  Helen!  I 
don't  want  to  marry  her,  and  if  I  did  she  wouldn't  want  to 
marry  mel  And  besides,  it  happens  that  I'm  already  married. 
That's  an  obstacle,  isn't  it?" 

**There's  such  a  thing  as  divorce." 

**You  can't  get  a  divorce  just  because  you  want  one." 

"I  know  that." 

**And  besides,  my  dear  Helen,  who  wants  a  divorce?  Do 
you?" 

^'Do  your 

"Of  coiurse  I  don't." 

"Kenneth,  I  know  it  seems  to  you  that  Fm  terribly  imrea- 
sonable.  But  it  isn't  any  satisfaction  to  me  that  you  just  don't 
see  Clare.  What  I  want  is  that  you  shan't  uxint  to  see  her." 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  see  her." 

"That's  a  He." 

**Well — well — ^what's  the  good  of  me  telling  you  I  don't 
want  to  see  her  if  you  can't  believe  me?" 

"No  good  at  all,  Kenneth.  That's  why  it's  so  awful." 

He  said  then,  genuinely:  "Is  it  very  awful,  Helen?" 

"Yes.  You  don't  know  what  it's  like  to  feel  that  all  the  time 
one's  happiness  in  the  world  is  hanging  by  a  thread.  Kenneth, 
all  the  time  I'm  watching  you  I  can  see  Clare  written  in  your 
mind.  I  know  you  want  her.  I  know  she  caij  give  you  heaps 
that  I  can't  give  you.  I  know  that  our  marriage  was  a  tragic 
mistake.  We're  not  suited  to  one  another.  We  make  each 
other  frightfully,  frightfully  miserable.  More  miserable  than 
there's  any  reason  for,  but  still,  that  doesn't  help.  We're  mis- 
fits, somehow,  and  though  we  try  ever  so  hard  we  shall  never 
be  any  better  imtil  we  grow  old  and  are  too  tired  for  love  any 
more.  Then  we  shall  be  too  disinterested  to  worry.  It  was  my 
fault,  Kenneth — I  oughtn't  to  have  married  you.  Father 
wanted  me  to,  because  your  people  have  a  lot  of  money,  but 
I  only  married  you  because  I  loved  you,  Kenneth.  It  was  silly 
of  me,  Kenneth,  but  it's  the  truthl" 

"Ahl"  So  the  mystery  was  solved.  He  softened  to  her  now 
that  he  heard  her  simple  confession;  he  felt  that  he  loved  her, 
after  all. 

She  went  on,   sadly:  "Tm  not   going  to   stay  with  you. 
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Kenneth.  Fm  not  going  to  ruin  your  life.  You  won't  be  able 
to  keep  me.  I'd  rather  you  be  happy  and  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  me." 

Then  he  began  one  of  his  persuasive  speeches.  The  begin- 
ning of  it  was  sincere,  but  as  he  used  up  all  the  genuine  emo- 
tion that  was  in  him,  he  drew  more  and  more  on  his  merely 
histrionic  capacities.  He  pleaded,  he  argued,  he  implored. 
Once  the  awful  thought  came  to  him:  Supposing  I  cried? 
Doubt  as  to  his  capacity  to  cry  impressively  decided  him 
against  the  suggestion.  .  .  .  And  once  the  more  awful 
thought  came  to  him:  Supposing  one  of  these  times  I  do  not 
succeed  in  patching  things  up?  Supposing  we  do  agree  to 
separate?  Do  I  really  want  to  win  all  the  time  I  am  wrestling 
so  hard  for  victory? 

And  at  the  finish,  when  he  had  succeeded  once  again,  and 
when  she  was  ready  for  all  the  passionate  endearments  that 
he  was  too  tired  to  take  pleasure  in  giving,  he  felt:  This  can- 
not last.  It  is  killing  me.  It  is  killing  her  too.  God  help 
us  both.  .  .  . 

n 

One  day  he  realised  that  he  was  a  failure.  He  had  had  some 
disciplinary  trouble  with  the  fifth  form  and  had  woefully  lost 
his  temper.  There  had  followed  a  mild  sort  of  scene;  within 
an  hour  it  had  been  noised  all  over  the  school,  so  that  he 
knew  what  the  boys  and  Masters  were  thinking  of  when  they 
looked  at  him.  It  was  then  that  the  revelation  of  failure  came 
upon  him. 

But,  worst  of  all,  there  grew  in  him  wild  and  imgovemable 
hates.  He  hated  the  Head,  he  hated  Pritchard,  he  hated 
SmaUwood,  he  hated,  most  intensely  of  all,  perhaps.  Burton. 
Burton  was  too  familiar.  Not  that  Speed  disliked  familiarity; 
it  was  rather  that  in  Burton's  familiarity  he  always  diagnosed 
contempt.  He  wished  Burton  would  leave.  He  was  getting  too 
old. 

They  had  a  stupid  httle  row  about  some  trivial  affair  of 
house  discipline.  Speed  had  found  some  Juniors  playing 
hockey  along  the  long  basement  corridor.  True  that  they 
were  using  only  tennis  balls;  nevertheless  it  seemed  to  Speed 
the  sort  of  thing  that  had  to  be  stopped.  He  was  not  aware 
that  'iDasement  hockey"  was  a  time-honoured  custom  of  Lav- 
ery's,  and  that  occasional  broken  panes  of  glass  were  paid  for 
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by  means  of  a  **whip  round."  If  he  had  known  that  he  would 
have  made  no  interference,  for  he  was  anxious  not  to  make 
enemies.  But  it  seemed  to  him  that  this  extempore  hockey- 
playing  was  a  mere  breach  of  ordinary  discipline;  accordingly 
he  forbade  it  and  gave  a  slight  punishment  to  the  partic- 
ipators. 

Back  in  his  room  there  came  to  him  within  a  little  while. 
Bin-ton,  eagerly  solicitous  about  something  or  other. 

"Well,  what  is  it.  Burton?"  The  mere  sight  of  the  shambling 
old  fellow  enraged  Speed  now. 

"If  youTl  excuse  the  libutty,  sir,  I've  come  on  be'alf  of  a 
few  of  the  Juniors  you  spoke  to  about  the  basement  ockey, 
sir." 

"I  don't  see  what  business  it  is  of  yours.  Burton." 

"No,  sir,  it  ain't  any  business  of  mine,  that's  true,  but  I 
thought  perhaps  you'd  listen  to  me.  In  fact,  I  thought  maybe 
you  didn't  know  that  it  was  an  old  'ouse  custom,  sir,  dinin* 
the  'ockey  term.  I  bin  at  Millstead  fifty-one  year  come  next 
July,  sir,  an'  I  never  remember  an  'ockey  term  without  it,  sir. 
Old  Mr.  Hardacre  used  to  allow  it,  an'  so  did  Mr.  Lavery 
'imself.  In  fact,  some  evenings,  sir,  Mr.  Lavery  used  to  come 
down  an'  watch  it,  sir." 

Speed  went  quite  white  with  anger.  He  was  furiously  an- 
noyed with  himself  for  having  again  trod  on  one  of  these 
dangerous  places;  he  was  also  furious  with  Burton  for  pre- 
suming to  tell  him  his  business.  Also,  a  slight  scuffle  outside 
the  door  of  the  room  suggested  to  him  that  Burton  was 
a  hired  emissary  of  the  Juniors,  and  tha^  the  latter  were 
eavesdropping  at  that  very  moment  He  could  not  give  way. 

"I  don't  know  why  you  think  I  should  be  so  interested  in 
the  habits  of  my  predecessors,  Burton,"  he  said,  with  care- 
fully controlled  voice.  "I'm  sure  it  doesn't  matter  to  me  in 
the  least  what  Hardacre  and  Lavery  used  to  do.  Fm  house-  i 
master  at  present,  and  if  I  say  there  must  be  no  more  base-  " 
ment  hockey  then  there  must  be  no  more.  That's  plain,  isn't 
itr 

*^ell,  sir,  I  was  only  warning  you — " 

"Thanks,  I  don't  require  warning.  You  take  too  much  on 
yourself,  Burton." 

The  old  man  went  suddenly  red.  Speed  was  not  prepared 
for  the  suddenness  of  it  Burton  exclaimed,  hardly  coherent 
in  the  midst  of  his  indignation:  "That's  the  first  time  I've  bin 
spoke  to  like  that  by  a  housemaster  of  Lavery'sl  Fifty  years 
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IVe  bin  'ere  an*  neither  Mr.  Hardacre  nor  Mr.  Lavery  ever 
insulted  me  to  my  face!  They  were  gentlemen,  they  were!" 

"Get  out!"  said  Speed,  rising  from  his  chair  quickly.  "Get 
out  of  here!  You're  danmably  impertinent!  Get  out!" 

He  approached  Burton  and  Burton  did  not  move.  He 
struck  Burton  very  lightly  on  the  shoulder.  The  old  man 
stumbled  against  the  side  of  the  table  and  then  fell  heavily 
on  to  the  floor.  Speed  was  passionately  frightened.  He  won- 
dered for  the  moment  if  Burton  were  dead.  Then  Burton 
began  to  groan.  Simultaneously  the  door  opened  and  a  party 
of  Juniors  entered,  ostensibly  to  make  some  enquiry  or  other, 
but  really,  as  Speed  could  see,  to  find  out  what  was  happen- 
ing- 

"What  d'you  want?"  said  Speed,  turning  on  them.  "I  didn't 
tell  you  to  come  in.  Why  didn't  you  knock?" 

They  had  the  answer  ready.  "We  did  knock,  sir,  and  then 
we  heard  a  noise  as  if  somebody  had  fallen  down  and 
we  thought  you  might  be  ill,  sir." 

Burton  by  this  time  had  picked  himself  up  and  was 
shambling  out  of  the  room,  rather  lame  in  one  leg. 

The  days  that  followed  were  not  easy  ones  for  Speed.  He 
knew  he  had  been  wrong.  He  ought  never  to  have  touched 
Burton.  People  were  saying  "Fancy  hitting  an  old  man  over 
sixty!"  Burton  had  told  everybody  about  it.  The  Conmion- 
Room  knew  of  it.  The  school  doctor  knew  of  it,  because 
Burton  had  been  up  to  the  Sick-room  to  have  a  bruise  on  his 
leg  attended.  Helen  knew  of  it,  and  Helen  rather  obviously 
sided  with  Burton. 

"You  shouldn't  have  hit  an  old  man,"  she  said. 

"I  know  I  shouldn't,"  replied  Speed.  "I  lost  my  temper. 
But  can't  you  see  the  provocation  I  had?  Am  I  to  put  up  with 
a  man's  imf>ertinence  merely  because  he's  old?" 

"You're  getting  hard,  Kermeth.  You  used  to  be  land  to  peo- 
ple, but  you're  not  kind  now.  You're  never  land  now." 

In  his  own  heart  he  had  to  admit  that  it  was  true.  He  had 
given  up  being  kind.  He  was  hard,  ruthless,  unmerciful,  and 
God  knew  why,  perhaps.  Yet  it  was  all  outside,  he  hoped. 
Surely  he  was  not  hard  through  and  through;  siu-ely  the  old 
Speed  who  was  kind  and  gentle  and  whom  everybody  liked, 
surely  this  old  self  of  his  was  still  there,  imdemeath  the 
hardness  that  had  come  upon  him  lately! 

He  said  bitterly:  "Yes,  I'm  getting  hard,  Helen.  It's  true. 
And  I  don't  know  the  reason." 
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She  supplied  the  answer  instantly.  "It's  because  of  me," 
she  said  quietly.  "I'm  making  you  hard.  I'm  no  good  for  you. 
You  ought  to  have  married  somebody  else." 

**No,  no!"  he  protested,  vehemently.  Then  the  old  routine 
of  argument,  protest,  persuasion,  and  reconciliation  took 
place  again. 

m 

He  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  crush  the  hardness  in 
him,  that  he  would  be  the  old  Speed  once  more.  All 
his  troubles,  so  it  seemed  to  him,  were  the  result  of  being  no 
longer  the  old  Speed.  If  he  could  only  bring  to  life  again 
that  old  self,  perhaps,  after  sufficient  penance,  he  could  start 
afresh.  He  could  start  afresh  with  Lavery's,  he  could  start 
afresh  with  Helen;  most  of  all  perhaps,  he  could  start  afresh 
with  himself.  He  wotdd  be  Idnd.  He  would  be  the  secret,  in- 
ward man  he  wanted  to  be,  and  not  the  half-bullying,  half- 
cowardly  fellow  that  was  the  outside  of  him.  He  prayed,  if 
he  had  ever  prayed  in  his  life,  that  he  might  accomplish  the 
resuscitation. 

It  was  a  dark  sombrely  windy  evening  in  February;  a  Sim- 
day  evening.  He  had  gone  into  chapel  with  all  his  newly- 
made  desires  and  determinations  fresh  upon  him;  he  was 
longing  for  the  quiet  calm  of  the  chapel  service,  that  he  might 
cement,  so  to  say,  his  desires  and  resolutions  into  a  suf- 
ficiently-welded programme  of  conduct  that  should  be  put 
into  operation  inmiediately.  Raggs  was  playing  the  organ, 
so  that  he  was  able  to  sit  undisturbed  in  Ae  Masters'  pew. 
The  night  was  magnificently  stormy;  the  wind  shrieked  con- 
tinually around  the  chapel  walls  and  roof;  sometimes  he 
could  hear  the  big  elm  trees  creaking  in  the  Head's  garden. 
The  preacher  was  the  Dean  of  some-where-or-other;  but 
Speed  did  not  listen  to  a  word  of  his  sermon,  excellent  though 
it  might  have  been.  He  was  too  busy  registering  decisions. 

The  next  day  he  apologized  to  Burton,  rather  curtly,  be- 
cause he  knew  not  any  other  way.  The  old  man  was  mol- 
lified. Speed  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  him  after  he  had 
apologized;  in  the  end  half-a-sovereign  passed  between  them. 

Then  he  summoned  the  whole  House  and  announced 
equally  curtly  that  he  wished  to  apologize  for  attempting 
to  break  a  recognised  House  custom.  *T Ve  called  you  all  to- 
gether just  to  make  a  short  announcement.  When  I  stopped 
the  basement  hockey  I  was  unaware  that  it  had  been  a  cus- 
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torn  in  Lavery's  for  a  long  while.  In  those  circumstances  I 
shall  allow  it  to  go  on,  and  I  apologize  for  the  mistake.  The 
punishments  for  those  who  took  part  are  remitted.  That's 
all.  You  may  go  now." 

With  Helen  it  was  not  so  easy. 

He  said  to  her,  on  the  same  night,  when  the  House  had 
gone  up  to  its  dormitories:  "Helen,  I've  been  rather  a  brute 
lately.  I'm  sorry.  I'm  going  to  be  difiFerent." 

She  said:  "I  wish  I  could  be  different  too." 

"Different?  You  different?  What  do  you  mean?'* 

"I  wish  I  could  make  you  fond  of  me  again."  He  was  about 
to  protest  with  his  usual  eagerness  and  with  more  than  his 
usual  sincerity,  but  she  held  up  her  hand  to  stop  him.  "Don't 
say  anything!"  she  cried,  passionately.  "We  shall  only  argue. 
I  don't  want  to  argue  any  more.  Don't  say  anything  at  all, 
please,  KennethI" 

"But — Helen — why  not?" 

"Because  there's  nothing  more  to  be  said.  Because  I  don't 
believe  anything  that  you  tell  me,  and  because  I  don't  want 
to  deceive  myself  into  tiiinldng  I  do,  any  more." 

"Helen!" 

She  went  on  staring  silently  into  the  fire,  as  usual,  but 
when  he  came  near  to  her  she  put  her  arms  round  his  neck 
and  kissed  him.  "I  don't  beheve  you  love  me,  Kenneth.  Good- 
ness knows  why  I  kiss  you.  I  suppose  it's  just  because  I  like 
doing  it,  that's  all.  Now  don't  say  anything  to  me.  Kiss  me  if 
you  like,  but  don't  speak.  I  hate  you  when  you  begin  to  talk 
to  me." 

He  laughed. 

She  turned  on  him  angrily,  suddenly  like  a  tiger.  "What 
are  you  laughing  at?  I  don't  see  any  joke." 

"Neither  do  I.  But  I  wanted  to  laugh — for  some  reason. 
Oh,  if  I  mustn't  talk  to  you,  mayn't  I  even  laugh?  Is  there 
nothing  to  be  done  except  kiss  and  be  kissed?" 

"You've  started  to  talk.  I  hate  you  now." 

"I  shouldn't  have  begun  to  talk  if  you'd  let  me  laugh." 

"You're  hateful." 

"What — because  I  laughed?  Don't  you  think  it's  rather 
funny  that  a  man  may  kiss  his  wffe  and  yet  not  be  allowed  to 
talk  to  her?" 

"I  think  it's  tragic." 

"Tragic  things  are  usually  fimny  if  you're  in  the  mood  that 

If     .    » 
mm. 

"It's  your  own  fault  that  you're  in  such  a  hateful  mood." 
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"Is  it  my  fault?  I  wasn't  in  the  mood  when  I  came  into 
this  room." 

**Then  it's  my  fault,  I  presume?" 

"I  didn't  say  so.  God  knows  whose  fault  it  is.  But  does  it 
matter  very  much?" 

"Yes,  I  think  it  does." 

He  couldn't  think  of  anything  to  say.  He  felt  all  the 
strength  and  eagerness  and  determination  and  hope  for  the 
future  go  out  of  him  and  leave  him  aching  and  empty.  And 
into  the  void — ^not  against  his  will,  for  his  will  did  not  exist 
at  the  time — came  Clare. 

IV 

Once  again  he  knew  that  he  loved  her.  A  storm  came  over 
him,  furious  as  the  storm  outside!  he  knew  that  he  loved  and 
wanted  her,  passionately  this  time,  because  his  soul  was  ach- 
ing. To  him  she  meant  the  easing  of  all  the  strain  within  him; 
he  could  not  think  how  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  go  on 
so  long  without  knowing  it.  Helen  and  he  were  like  currents 
of  diflFerent  voltages;  but  with  Clare  he  would  be  mi- 
raculously matched.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  recognised 
definitely  and  simply  that  his  marriage  with  Helen  had  been 
a  mistake. 

But  what  could  he  do?  For  with  the  realisation  of  his  love 
for  Clare  came  the  sudden,  blinding  onrush  of  pity  for  Helen, 
pity  more  terrible  than  he  had  ever  felt  before;  pity  that 
made  him  sick  with  the  keenness  of  it.  If  he  could  only  be 
ruthless  and  leave  her  with  as  few  words  and  as  httle  explana- 
tion as  many  men  left  their  wives  I  But  he  could  not.  Some- 
how, in  some  secret  and  subtle  way,  he  was  tied  to  her.  He 
knew  that  he  could  never  leave  her.  Something  in  their  in- 
timate relationship  had  forged  bonds  that  would  always  hold 
him  to  her,  even  though  the  spirit  of  him  longed  to  be  free. 
He  would  go  on  living  with  her  and  pitying  her  and  making 
her  and  himself  miserable. 

He  went  out  into  the  storm  of  wind  for  a  few  moments 
before  going  to  bed.  Never,  till  then,  had  Lavery's  seemed 
so  desolate,  so  mightily  cruel.  He  walked  in  sheer  morbidness 
of  spirit  to  the  pavilion  steps  where  he  and  Helen,  less  than  a 
year  ago,  had  thought  themselves  the  happiest  couple  in  the 
world.  There  was  no  moonlight  now,  and  the  pavilion  was  a 
huge  dark  shadow.  Poor  Helen — poor  Helen  1  He  wished  he 
had  never  met  her. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


The  torture  of  his  soul  went  on.  He  lost  grip  of  his  House; 
he  was  unpopular  now,  and  he  knew  it.  SmaUwood  and  other 
influential  members  of  the  school  openly  cut  him  in  the  street 
A  great  silence  (so  he  often  imagined,  but  it  could  not  have 
been  really  so)  fell  upon  the  Masters'  Common-Room  when- 
ever he  entered  it.  Pritchard,  so  he  heard,  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  cheap  jokes  against  him  with  his  class.  Even  Clan- 
well  took  him  aside  one  evening  and  asked  him  why  he  had 
dropped  the  habit  of  coming  up  to  coffee.  "Why  don't  you 
come  up  for  a  chat  sometime?"  he  asked,  and  from  the  queer 
look  in  his  eyes  Speed  knew  well  enough  what  the  chat  was 
likely  to  be  about.  "Oh,  I'm  busy,"  he  excused  himself.  He 
added:  "Perhaps  111  drop  in  sometime,  though."  "Yes,  do," 
said  ClanweU  encouragingly.  But  Speed  never  did. 

Then  one  morning  Speed  was  summoned  into  the  dark 
study.  The  Head  smiled  and  invited  him  to  sit  down.  He  even 
said,  with  ominous  hospitality:  "Have  a  cigarette — lun,  no?" 
and  pushed  the  cigarette-box  an  inch  or  so  away  from  him. 
Then  he  went  on,  unbuttoning  the  top  button  of  his  clerical 
coat:  "I  hope — um — you  will  not  tiiink  me — imti — ^imper- 
tinent— if  I  mention  a  matter  which  has — ^um — which  has 
not  reached  my  ears — um — through  an  ofiBcial  channel.  You 
had,  I — um — I  believe, — an — um — altercation  with  one  of 
the  house-porters  the  other  day.  Am  I — am  I  right?" 

*Tes,  quite  right." 

"WeU,  now,  Mr.  Speed — such — um — affairs  are  rather 
undignified,  don't  you  think?  I'm  not — ^um — apportioning 
blame— oh,  no,  not  in  any  way,  but  I  do — um,  yes — I  most 
certainly  do  think  that  a  housemaster  should  avoid  such  in- 
cidents if  he  can  possibly  do  so.  No — um — no  personal  reflec- 
tion on  you  at  all,  Mr.  Speed — merely  my  adWce  to  you,  as 
a  somewhat  elderly  man  to  an — imi,  yes — to  a  friend.  Yes,  a 
friend.  Perhaps  I  might  add  more — um — significantly — ^to 
an — ^um — son-in-law. " 

185 
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He  smiled  a  wide,  sly  smile.  Speed  clenched  his  hands  on 
his  knees.  The  dark  study  grew  almost  intolerable.  He  felt  he 
would  like  to  take  Ervine's  mottled  neck  in  his  hands  and 
wring  it — carefully  and  calculatingly.  .  .  . 

When  he  was  outside  the  room,  in  the  darkness  between 
the  inner  and  the  outer  doors,  his  resentment  rose  to  fever- 
pitch.  He  stopped,  battling  with  it,  half  inclined  to  re-enter 
the  study  and  make  a  scene,  yet  realising  with  the  sane  part 
of  him  that  he  could  not  better  his  position  by  so  doing. 
Merely  as  an  outlet  for  tempestuous  indignation,  how- 
ever, the  idea  of  returning  to  the  fray  attracted  him,  and  he 
paused  in  the  darkness,  arguing  with  himself.  Then  all  at  once 
nis  attention  was  rivetted  by  the  soimd,  sharp  and  clear,  of 
Mrs.  Ervine's  voice.  She  had  entered  the  study  from  the 
other  door,  and  he  heard  soft  steps  treading  across  the  car- 
pet. **Did  you  tell  him?"  he  heard  her  say.  And  the  Head's 
voice  boomed  back:  **Yes,  my  dear.  Um  yes — I  told  him." 

A  grim,  cautious  smile  crept  over  Speed's  mouth.  He  put 
his  ear  to  the  hinge  of  the  inner  door  and  hstened 
desperately. 

He  heard  again  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Ervine.  "Did  you  tell 
him  he  might  have  to  quit  Lavery's  at  the  end  of  the  term?" 

**I — ^um — ^well — I  didn't  exactly  put  it  to  him — so — um — 
so  definitely.  It  seemed  to  me  there  was  no — um — ^no  neces- 
sity. He  may  be  all  right,  even  yet,  you  know." 

"He  won't.  He's  too  yoimg.  And  he's  lost  too  much  groimd 
already." 

"I  always  thought  he  was  too — ^um — ^too  youthful,  my 
dear.  But  you  overruled  my " 

"Well,  and  you  know  why  I  did,  don't  you?  Oh,  I've  no 
patience  with  you.  Nothing's  done  unless  I  do  it" 

**My  dear,  I — um — I  assure  you " 

He  heard  footsteps  approaching  along  the  outside  corridor 
and  feared  that  it  might  be  people  coming  to  see  the  Head. 
In  that  case  they  would  pull  open  the  outer  door  and 
find  him  eavesdropping.  That  would  never  do.  He  quietiy 
pushed  the  outer  door  and  emerged  into  the  corridor.  A  small 
boy,  seeing  him,  asked  timidly:  "Is  the  Head  in,  sir?"  Speed 
repHed  grimly:  *^es,  he's  in,  but  he's  busy  at  present." 

After  all,  he  had  heard  enough.  Behind  the  Head,  pon- 
derous and  archaic,  stood  now  the  sinister  figure  of  Mrs. 
Ervine,  mistress  of  malevolent  intrigue.  In  a  curious  half- 
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humorous,  half-contemptuous  sense,  he  felt  sorry  for  the 
Head.  Poor  devil! — everlastingly  chained  to  Millstead,  always 
working  the  solemn,  rhythmic  treadmill,  with  a  wife  beside 
him  as  sharp  as  a  knife-edge.  .  .  .  Speed  walked  across  to 
Lavery's,  pale-faced  and  smiling. 


n 

The  Annual  Athletic  Sports. 

It  was  raining  hard.  He  stood  by  the  tape,  stop-watch  in 
hand,  distributing  measured  encouragement  and  congratula- 
tion, and  fulfilling  his  allotted  role  of  timekeeper.  "Well  nm, 
Herbert,"  he  managed  to  say,  with  a  show  of  interest.  "Not 
bad,  indeed,  sir  .  .  .  eleven  and  two-fifths  seconds.**.  .  . 
"Well  done,  Roberts.  .  .  .  Hard  luck,  Heamshaw — ^pity  you 
didn't  sprint  harder  at  the  finish,  eh?  .  .  .  Herbert  first,  Rob- 
erts second,  Heamshaw  third." 

The  grass  oozed  with  water  and  the  cinder-track  with 
blackish  slime;  he  shivered  as  he  stood,  and  whenever  he 
stooped  the  water  fell  over  the  brim  of  his  hat  and  blurred 
the  print  on  his  sports-programme.  It  was  hard  to  distin- 
guish rain  from  perspiration  on  the  faces  of  the  runners.  The 
bicycles  used  in  the  slow-bicycle  race  lay  in  a  dripping  and 
rusting  pile  against  a  tree-trunk;  crystal  raindrops  himg  de- 
spairingly from  the  out-stretched  tape.  There  seemed  some- 
thing unnecessarily,  gratuitously,  even  fatuously  dismal  about 
the  entire  procedure;  the  weight  of  dismalness  pressed  heav- 
ily on  him — heavily — heavily — and  more  heavily  as  the 
afternoon  crawled  by.  Yet  he  gave  a  ghastly  smile  as 
he  marked  a  wet  note-book  with  a  wet  copying  pencil  and 
exclaimed:  "Well  run,  Lister  Secundus.  Four  minutes  and 
forty-two  and  a  fifth  seconds.  .  .  .  Next  race,  please.  All 
candidates  for  the  Quarter-Mile  Handicap.  First  Heat.  .  .  . 
Answer  please.  .  .  .  Arnold,  Asplin,  Brooks,  Carmichael, 
Cavendish,  Cawstone,  Primus,  Felling,  Fyfield.  .  .  ." 

But  at  last  there  came  the  end  of  the  dreary  afternoon, 
when  grey  dusk  began  to  fall  somberly  upon  a  grey  world, 
when  the  last  race  had  been  mournfully  held,  and  his  out- 
door work  was  over.  Mechanically  he  was  collecting  into  a 
pile  the  various  impedimenta  of  the  obstacle  race;  he  was 
alone,  for  the  small,  dripping  crowd  of  sight-seers  had  gone 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  pavihon  to  witness  the  putting 
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of  the  weight.  Pritchard's  job,  he  reflected.  Pritchard*s  stac- 
cato tenor  voice  rose  above  the  murmur:  "Thirty-eight  feet 
four  inches.  .  .  .  Excellent,  Robbins.  .  .  ."  And  then  the 
scrape  of  the  spade  smoothing  over  the  soft,  displaced  mud, 
a  soimd  that  seemed  to  Speed  to  strike  the  note  of  utter  and 
inextinguishable  misery. 

Old  Millstead  bells  began  to  chime  the  hour  of  five  o'clock. 

And  then  a  voice  quite  near  him  said:  "Well,  Mr.  Speed?" 

He  knew  that  voice.  He  turned  roimd  sharply.  Clarel 

Never  did  he  forget  the  look  of  her  at  that  moment.  He 
thought  afterwards  (though  it  could  not  have  been  more 
than  imagination)  that  as  she  spoke  the  down-falling  rain 
increased  to  a  torrent;  he  saw  her  cheeks,  pink  and  shining, 
and  the  water  glistening  on  the  edges  of  her  hair.  She  wore 
a  long  mackintosh  that  reached  almost  to  her  heels,  and  a 
sou'wester  pulled  over  her  ears  and  forehead.  But  the  poise 
of  her  as  she  stood,  so  exquisitely  serene  with  the  rain  beat- 
ing down  upon  her,  struck  some  secret  chord  in  his  being 
which  till  that  moment  had  been  dumb. 

He  dropped  the  sacks  into  a  pool  of  water  and  stared  at 
her  in  wistful  astonishment. 

'TouVe  dropped  your  things,"  she  said. 

He  was  staring  at  her  so  intently  that  he  seemed  hardly  to 
comprehend  her  words.  The  chord  in  him  that  had  been 
struck  hurt  curiously,  like  a  muscle  long  unused.  When  at 
last  his  eyes  fell  to  the  sopping  bimdle  at  his  feet  he 
just  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  muttered:  "Oh,  they  don't 
matter.  Ill  leave  them."  Then,  recollecting  jhat  he  had  not 
yet  given  her  any  greeting,  he  made  some  conventional  re- 
mark about  the  weather. 

Then  she  made  another  conventional  remark  about  the 
weather. 

Then  he  said,  curiously:  "We  don't  see  so  much  of  each 
other  nowadays,  do  we?" 

To  which  she  replied:  "No.  I  wonder  why?  Are  they  over- 
working you?" 

"Not  that,"  he  answered. 

"Then  I  won't  guess  any  other  reasons." 

He  said  jokingly:  "I  shall  come  down  to  the  town  and  give 
you  another  of  those  surprise  visits  one  of  these  evenings* 

The  crowd  were  returning  from  watching  the  putting  of 
the  weight.  She  made  to  leave  him,  saying  as  she  did  so :  "Yes, 
do.  You  like  a  talk,  don't  you?" 
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"Rather!**  he  exclaimed,  ahnost  boyishly,  as  she  went 
away. 

Almost  boyishly!  Even  a  moment  of  her  made  a  difference 
in  him. 

m 

That  evening,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  was  "ragged.** 
He  was  taking  preparation  in  the  Big  Hall.  As  soon  as  the 
School  began  to  enter  he  could  see  that  some  mischief  was  on 
foot.  Nor  was  it  long  in  beginning  to  show  itself.  Hardly  had 
the  last-comer  taken  his  seat  when  a  significant  rustle  of 
laughter  at  the  rear  of  the  Hall  warned  him  that  danger  was 
near.  He  left  his  seat  on  the  rostrum  and  plunged  down  the 
aisle  to  the  place  whence  the  laughter  had  come.  More 
laughter.  .  .  .  He  saw  something  scamper  swiftly  across  the 
floor,  amidst  exclamations  of  feigned  alarm.  Someone  had 
let  loose  a  mouse. 

He  was  fiuious  with  anger.  Nothing  angered  him  more 
than  any  breach  of  discipline,  and  this  breach  of  discipline 
was  obviously  an  insult  to  him  personally.  They  had  never 
"ragged"  him  before;  they  were  "ragging**  him  now  because 
they  disliked  him.  He  saw  the  faces  of  all  aroimd  him  grin- 
ning maliciously. 

"Anyone  who  laughs  has  a  hundred  lines.** 

A  sharp  brave  laugh  from  somewhere — insolently  defiant. 

"Who  was  it  that  laughed  then?*' 

No  answer. 

Then,  amidst  the  silence,  another  laugh,  a  comic,  lugubri- 
ously pitched  laugh  that  echoed  weirdly  up  to  the  vaulted 
roof. 

He  was  white  now — quite  white  with  passion. 

"Was  that  you,  Slingsby?** 

A  smart  spotl  It  was  Slingsby,  and  Slingsby,  recognising 
the  rules  of  civilised  warfare  even  against  Speed,  replied, 
rather  sheepishly:  "Yes,  sir." 

"A  thousand  lines  and  detention  for  a  weekl" 

The  school  gasped  a  httle,  for  the  punishment  was 
suflBciently  enormous.  Evidently  Speed  was  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  There  followed  a  strained  silence  for  over  ten  minutes, 
and  at  last  Speed  went  back  to  his  oflBcial  desk  feeling  that 
the  worst  was  over  and  that  he  had  successfully  quelled  the 
rebellion. 
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Then,  quite  suddenly,  the  whole  building  was  plunged 
into  darkness. 

He  rose  instantly  shouting:  "Who  tampered  with  those 
switches?" 

He  had  hardly  finished  his  query  when  pandemonium 
began.  Desk-lids  fell;  electric  torches  prodded  their  rays 
upon  scenes  of  wild  confusion;  a  splash  of  ink  fell  on  his 
neck  as  he  stood;  voices  shrieked  at  him  on  all  sides.  **Who 
had  a  fight  with  Burton?"  "Hit  one  your  own  size."  "Oh, 
Kenneth,  meet  me  at  the  pavilion  steps  I"  "Three  cheers  for 
the  housemaster  who  knocked  the  porter  downl"  He  heard 
them  all.  Somebody  called,  sincerely  and  without  irony: 
"Three  cheers  for  old  Burtonl" — and  these  were  lustily  given. 
Somebody  grabbed  hold  of  him  by  the  leg;  he  kicked  out 
vigorously,  careless  in  his  fury  what  harm  he  did.  The  sickly 
odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  began  to  pervade  the  atmos- 
phere. 

He  heard  somebody  shriek  out:  "Not  so  much  noise,  boys 
— the  HeadTl  come  in!"  And  an  answer  came:  "Well,  he 
won't  mind  much." 

He  stood  there  in  the  darkness  for  what  seemed  an  age. 
He  was  petrified,  not  with  fear,  but  with  a  strange  mingling 
of  fury  and  loathing.  He  tried  to  speak,  and  foimd  he  had  no 
voice;  nor,  anyhow,  could  he  have  made  himself  heard  above 
the  din. 

Something  hit  him  a  terrific  blow  on  the  forehead.  He  was 
dazed.  He  staggered  back,  feeling  for  his  senses.  He  won- 
dered vaguely  who  had  hit  him  and  what  he  had  been  hit 
with.  Probably  a  heavy  book.  .  .  .  The  pain  seemed  mo- 
mentarily to  quench  his  anger,  so  that  he  thought:  This  is 
not  ordinary  "ragging."  They  hate  me.  They  detest  me.  They 
want  to  hurt  me  if  they  can.  .  .  .  He  felt  no  anger  for  them 
now,  only  the  dreadfulness  of  being  hated  so  much  by  so 
many  people  at  once. 

He  must  escape,  somehow.  They  might  Idll  him  in  the  dark 
there  if  they  found  him.  He  suddenly  made  his  decision  and 
plunged  headlong  down  the  centre  aisle  towards  the  door. 
How  many  boys  he  knocked  down  or  trampled  on  or  struck 
with  his  swinging  arms  as  he  rushed  past  he  never  knew,  but 
in  another  moment  he  was  outside,  with  the  cool  air  of  the 
cloisters  tingling  across  his  bruised  head  and  the  pandemo- 
nium in  the  Hall  soimding  suddenly  distant  in  his  ears. 
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In  the  cloisters  he  met  the  Head,  walking  quickly  along 
with  gown  flying  in  the  wind. 

In  front  of  Speed  he  stopped,  breathless  and  panting.  **Um 
— ^um — what  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Speed?  Such  an — ^um — ^ter- 
rible noise — I  could — ^um — hear  it  at  my  dinner-table — and 
— um — yourself — what  has  happened  to  you?  Are  you  ill? 
Your  head  is  covered  with — um — ^blood.  .  .  .  What  is  all 
the  commotion  about?" 

Speed  said,  with  crisp  clearness:  **Go  up  into  the  Hall  and 
find  out." 

And  he  rushed  away  from  the  Head,  through  the  echoing 
cloisters,  and  into  Lavery's.  He  washed  here,  in  the  pubUc 
basins,  and  tied  a  handkerchief  round  the  cut  on  his  forehead. 
He  did  not  disturb  Helen,  but  left  his  gown  on  one  of  the 
hooks  in  the  cloak-room  and  went  out  again  into  the  dark 
and  sheltering  night,  hatless  and  coatless,  and  with  fever  in 
his  heart.  The  night  was  bitterly  cold,  but  he  did  not  feel  it; 
he  went  into  the  town  by  devious  ways,  anxious  to  avoid 
being  seen;  when  he  was  about  half-way  the  parish  clock 
chimed  eight.  He  felt  his  head;  his  handkerchief  was  al- 
ready damp  on  the  outside;  it  must  have  been  a  deep  cut. 

IV 

**Mr.  Speed  1"  she  said,  full  of  compassion.  A  tiny  lamp  in  the 
corridor  illumined  his  bandaged  head  as  he  walked  in.  "What 
on  earth  has  happened  to  you?  Can  you  walk  up  all  right?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  with  even  a  slight  laugh.  The  very 
presence  of  her  gave  him  reassurance.  He  strode  up  the  steps 
into  the  sitting-room  and  stood  in  front  of  the  fire.  She  fol- 
lowed him  and  stared  at  him  for  a  moment  without  speak- 
ing. Then  she  said,  almost  unconcernedly:  "Now  you  mustn't 
tell  me  anything  till  you've  been  examined.  That  looks  rather 
a  deep  cut.  Now  sit  down  in  that  chair  and  let  me  attend  to 
you.  Don't  talk." 

He  obeyed  her,  with  a  feeling  in  his  heart  of  ridiculously 
childish  happiness.  He  remembered  when  Helen  had  once 
bade  him  not  talk,  and  how  the  demand  had  then  irritated 
him.  Curious  that  Clare  could  even  copy  Helen  exactly  and 
yet  be  tremendously,  vitally  diflFerentl 

She  unwound  the  bandage,  washed  the  cut,  and  bandaged 
it  up  again  in  a  clean  and  workmanlike  manner.  The  deftness 
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of  her  fingers  fascinated  him;  he  gazed  on  them  as  they 
moved  about  over  his  face;  he  luxuriated  amongst  them,  as 
it  were. 

At  the  finish  of  the  operation  she  gave  that  sharp  instant 
laugh  which,  even  after  hearing  it  only  a  few  times,  he  had 
somehow  thought  characteristic  of  her.  "You  needn't  worry," 
she  said  quietly,  and  in  the  half-mocking  tone  that  was  even 
more  characteristic  of  her  than  her  laugh.  **You're  not  going 
to  die.  Did  you  think  you  were?  Now  tell  me  how  it  hap- 
pened." 

**Youll  smile  when  I  tell  you.  I  was  taking  prep,  and  they 
ragged  me.  Somebody  switched  off  the  lights  and  somebody 
else  must  have  thrown  a  book  at  me.  That's  all." 

**That's  all?  It's  enough,  isn't  it?  And  what  made  you  think 
I  should  smile  at  such  an  affair?" 

"I  don't  know.  In  a  certain  sense  it's,  perhaps,  a  little 
funny.  .  .  .  D'you  know,  lately  I've  had  a  perfectly  over- 
whelming desire  to  laugh  at  things  that  other  people  wouldn't 
see  anything  fuimy  in.  The  other  night  Helen  told  me  not  to 
talk  to  her  because  she  couldn't  believe  a  word  I  said,  but 
she  didn't  mind  if  I  kissed  her.  I  laughed  at  that — I  couldn't 
help  it.  And  now,  when  I  think  of  an  hour  ago  with  all  the 
noise  and  commotion  and  flash-lights  and  stink-bombs  and 
showers  of  ink — oh,  God,  it  was  damned  funnyl" 

He  burst  into  gusts  of  tempestuous,  half-hysterical  laugh- 
ter. 

"Stop  laughingl"  she  ordered.  She  added  quietly:  "Yes, 
you  look  as  if  you've  been  in  an  ink-storm — ^it's  all  over  your 
coat  and  collar.  What  made  them  rag  you?"   * 

"They  hate  me." 

"Why?" 

He  pondered,  made  suddenly  serious,  and  then  said:  "God 
knows." 

She  did  not  answer  for  some  time.  Then  she  suddenly  went 
over  to  the  china  cupboard  and  began  taking  out  crockery. 
Once  again  his  eyes  had  something  to  rivet  themselves  upon; 
this  time  her  small,  inunensely  capable  hands  as  she  busied 
herself  wdth  the  coffee-pot.  "And  you  thought  I  should  find 
it  amusing?"  she  said,  moving  about  the  whole  time.  As  she 
continued  with  the  preparations  she  kept  up  a  running  con- 
versation. "Well,  I  don*t  find  it  amusing.  I  think  it's  very  se- 
rious. You  came  here  last  smnmer  term  and  at  first  you  were 
well  liked,  fairly  successful,  and  happy.  Now,  two  terms  later. 
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you're  apparently  detested,  unsuccessful,  and — ^well,  not  so 
happy  as  you  were,  eh?  What's  been  the  cause  of  it  all?  You 
say  God  knows.  Well,  if  He  does  know.  He  won't  tell  you,  so 
you  may  as  well  try  to  find  out  for  yourself." 

And  she  went  on:  "I  don't  want  to  rub  it  in.  Forgive  me  if 
I  am  doing  so." 

Something  in  the  calm  kindliness  of  her  voice  made  him 
suddenly  biuy  his  head  in  his  hands  and  begin  to  sob.  He 
gasped,  brokenly:  "All  right.  .  .  .  Clare.  .  .  .  But  the  fu- 
ture. .  .  .  Oh,  Gk)d — ^is  it  all  black?  .  .  .  What — what  can 
I  do,  Clare?" 

She  replied,  immensely  practical:  "You  must  control  your- 
self. You're  hysterical — laughing  one  minute  and  crying  the 
next.  CoflFee  will  be  ready  in  a  while — it'll  quiet  your  nerves. 
And  the  future  will  be  all  right  if  only  you  won't  be  as  big  a 
fool  as  you  have  been." 

Then  he  smiled.  "You  do  tell  me  ofiF,  don't  you?"  he  said. 

"No  more  than  you  need.  .  .  .  But  we're  talking  too 
much.  I  don't  want  you  to  talk  a  lot — ^not  just  yet.  Sit  still 
while  I  play  the  piano  to  you." 

She  played  some  not  very  well-known  composition  of  Bach, 
and  though  when  she  began  he  was  all  impatience  to  talk  to 
her,  he  foimd  himself  later  on  becoming  tranquil,  perfectly 
content  to  listen  to  her  as  long  as  she  cared  to  go  on.  She 
played  quite  well,  and  with  just  that  robust  unsentimen- 
tality  which  Bach  required.  He  wondered  if  she  had  been 
clever  enough  to  know  that  her  playing  would  tranquillise 
him. 

When  she  had  finished,  the  coflFee  was  ready  and  they  had 
a  cosy  little  armchair  snack  intermingled  with  conversation 
that  reminded  him  of  his  Cambridge  days.  He  would  have 
been  perfectly  happy  if  he  had  not  been  burdened  with  such 
secrets.  He  wanted  to  tell  her  everything — to  show  her  all 
his  life.  And  yet  whenever  he  strove  to  begin  the  confession 
she  twisted  the  conversation  very  deftly  out  of  his  reach. 

At  last  he  said:  "I've  got  whole  heaps  to  tell  you,  Clare. 
Why  don't  you  let  me  begin?" 

She  looked  ever  so  slightly  uncomfortable. 

"Do  you  really  want  to  begin?" 

"Yes." 

"Begin  then." 

But  it  was  not  so  easy  for  him  to  begin  after  her  straight- 
forward order  to  do  so.  She  kept  her  brown  eyes  fixed  un- 
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swervingly  on  him  the  whole  time,  as  if  defying  him  to  tell 
anything  but  the  utterest  truth.  He  paused,  stammered,  and 
then  laughed  imcomfortably. 

"There's  a  lot  to  tell  you,  and  it's  not  easy." 

"Then  don't  trouble.  I'm  not  asking  you  to." 

"But  I  want  to." 

She  said,  averting  her  eyes  from  him  for  a  moment:  "It's 
not  really  that  you  want  to  begin  yourself,  it's  that  you  want 
me  to  begin,  isn't  it?" 

Then  he  said:  **Yes,  I  wanted  you  to  begin  if  you  would. 
I  wanted  you  to  ask  me  a  question  you  used  to  ask  me?" 

"What's  that?" 

**Whether  I'm  happy  ...  or  not  I  always  used  to  say 
yes,  and  since  that  answer  has  become  untrue  you've  never 
asked  me  the  question." 

"Perhaps  because  I  knew  the  answer  had  become  untrue. 

"You  knew?  You  knew!  Tell  me,  what  did  you  know?  What 
do  you  know  now?" 

She  said,  with  a  curious  change  in  the  quality  of  her  voice: 
"My  dear  man,  I  know.  I  imderstand  you.  Haven't  you  foimd 
out  that?  I  know,  I've  known  for  a  long  time  that  you  haven't 
been  happy." 

Suddenly  he  was  in  the  thick  of  confession  to  her.  He  was 
saying,  almost  wildly,  in  his  eagerness:  "Helen  and  I — ^we 
don't  get  on  well  together."  Then  he  stopped,  and  a  wild, 
ecstatic  fear  of  what  he  was  doing  rose  suddenly  to  panic- 
point  and  then  was  lulled  away  by  Clare's  eternally  calm 
eyes.  "She  doesn't  understand  me — in  fact — I  don't  really 
think  we  either  of  us  understand  the  other." 

"No?"  she  said,  interrogatively,  and  he  shook  his  head 
slowly  and  replied:  "I  think  that  perhaps  explains — chiefly — 
why  I  am  unhappy.  We — Helen  and  I — ^we  don't  know  quite 
what — ^what  to  do  with  each  other.  Do  you  know  what  I 
mean?  We  don't  exactly  quarrel.  It's  more  that  we  try  so 
hard  to  be  land  that — that  it  hiu-ts  us.  We  are  cruel  to  each 
other.  .  .  .  Oh,  not  actually,  you  know,  but  in  a  sort  of 
secret  inside  way.  .  .  .  Oh,  Clare,  Clare,  the  truth  of  it  is,  I 
can't  bear  her,  and  she  can't  bear  me!" 

"Perhaps  I  know  what  you  mean.  But  she  loves  you?" 

"Oh,  yes,  she  loves  me." 

"And  you  love  her?" 

He  looked  her  straight  in  the  eyes  and  slowly  shook  his 
head. 
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"I  used  to.  But  I  don't  now.  It's  awful — awful — ^but  it's 
the  honest  truth." 

It  seemed  to  him  that  his  confession  had  reached  the  vital 
crest  and  that  all  else  would  be  easy  and  natural  now  that 
he  had  achieved  thus  far.  He  went  on:  "Clare,  I've  tried  to 
make  myself  think  I  love  her.  I've  tried  aU  methods  to  be 
happy  with  her.  I've  given  in  to  her  in  little  matters  and  big 
matters  to  try  to  make  her  happy,  I've  isolated  myself  from 
other  people  just  to  please  her,  I've  offered  anything — 
everything  to  give  her  the  chance  of  making  me  love  her  as 
I  used  to!  But  it's  not  been  a  bit  of  use." 

"Of  course  it  hasn't." 

"Why  of  course?" 

"Because  you  can't  love  anybody  by  trying.  Any  more  than 
you  can  stop  loving  anybody  by  trying  .  .  .  Do  you  know, 
I've  never  met  anybody  who's  enraged  me  as  much  as  you 
have." 

"Enraged  you?" 

**Yes.  What  right  have  I  to  be  enraged  with  you,  you'll  say, 
but  never  mind  that.  I've  been  enraged  with  you  because 
you've  been  such  a  continual  disappointment  ever  since  I've 
known  you.  This  is  a  time  for  straight  talking,  isn't  it?  So  don't 
be  offended.  When  you  first  came  to  Millstead  you  were  just 
a  jolly  schoolboy — nothing  more,  though  you  probably 
thought  you  were — you  were  brimful  of  schoolboyish  ideals 
and  schoolboyish  enthusiasms.  Weren't  you?  Nobody  could 
help  liking  you — you  were  so— so  nice — nice  is  the  word, 
isn't  it?" 

"You're  mocking  me." 

"Not  at  all.  I  mean  it.  You  were  nice,  and  I  hked  you  very 
much.  Compared  with  the  average  fussily  jaded  Master  at  a 
public-school  you  were  all  that  was  clean  and  hopeful  and 
energetic.  I  wondered  what  would  become  of  you.  I  won- 
dered whether  you'd  become  a  sarcastic  devil  like  Ransome, 
a  vulgar  little  counter-jimiper  like  Pritchard,  or  a  beefy,  fight- 
ing parson  like  Clanwell.  I  knew  that  whatever  happened 
you  wouldn't  stay  long  as  you  were.  But  I  never  thought  that 
you'd  become  what  you  are.  Good  God,  man,  you  are 
a  failure,  aren't  you?" 

"What's  the  good  of  rubbing  it  in?" 

"This  much  good — that  I  want  you  to  be  quite  certain  of 
the  depth  you've  fallen  to.  A  man  of  your  sort  soon  forgets 
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his  mistakes.  That's  why  he  makes  so  many  of  them  twice 
over." 

"Well — ^admitting  that  I  am  a  failure,  what  then?  What 
advice  have  you  to  oflFer  me?" 

"I  advise  you  to  leave  Millstead." 

''Whenr 

"At  the  end  of  the  term." 

"And  where  shall  I  go?" 

"Anywhere  except  to  another  school." 

"What  shaU  I  do?" 

"Anything  except  repeat  your  mistakes." 

"And  Helen?" 

"Take  her  with  you." 

"But  she  is  one  of  my  mistakes." 

"I  know  that.  But  you've  got  to  put  up  with  it" 

"Andiflcan'tr 

"Then  I  don't  know." 

He  suddenly  plunged  his  head  into  his  hands  and  was  si- 
lent. Her  ruthless  summing-up  of  the  situation  calmed  him, 
made  him  ready  for  the  future,  but  filled  that  future  with  a 
dreariness  that  was  awful  to  contemplate. 

After  a  while  he  rose,  saying:  "Well,  I  suppose  you're 
right.  rU  go  back  now.  God  laiows  what'll  happen  to  me  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  term.  But  I  guess  III  manage 
somehow.  Anyway,  I'm  much  obHged  for  your  first-aid.  Good- 
bye— don't  trouble  to  let  me  out — I  know  how  the  door 
works." 

"I  want  to  lock  up  after  you're  gone,"  she  said. 

In  the  dark  lobby  the  sudden  terror  of  what  he  had  done 
fell  on  him  like  a  crushing  weight.  He  had  told  Clare  that  he 
did  not  love  Helen.  And  then,  following  upon  that,  came  a 
new  and  more  urgent  terror — ^he  had  not  told  Clare  that  it 
was  she  whom  he  loved.  What  was  the  use  of  teUing  her  the 
one  secret  without  the  other? — Perhaps  he  would  never  see 
Clare  again.  This  might  be  his  last  chance.  If  he  did  not  take 
it  or  make  it  the  torture  of  his  self-reproaching  would  be  im- 
endurable. 

"You  came  without  any  coat  and  hat,"  she  observed.  'Xet 
me  lend  you  my  raincoat — it's  no  different  from  a  man's." 

He  perceived  instantly  that  if  he  borrowed  it  he  would 
have  an  excuse  for  visiting  her  again  in  order  to  return  it.  And 
perhaps  then,  more  easily  than  now,  he  could  tell  her  the 
secret  that  was  almost  bursting  his  heart 
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"Thanks,"  he  said,  gratefully,  and  as  she  helped  him  into 
the  coat  she  said:  "Ask  the  boy  to  bring  it  back  here  when  he 
calls  for  the  orders  in  the  morning/' 

He  could  have  cried  at  her  saying  that.  The  terror  came 
on  him  feverishly,  intolerably,  the  terror  of  leaving  her,  of 
living  the  rest  of  life  without  a  sight  or  a  knowledge  of  her. 
He  could  not  bear  it;  the  longing  was  too  great — ^he  could 
not  put  it  away  from  him.  And  she  was  near  him  for  the  last 
time,  her  hands  upon  his  arms  as  she  helped  him  into  the 
coat.  She  did  not  want  him  to  call  again.  It  was  quite  plain. 

He  had  to  speak. 

He  said,  almost  at  the  front  door:  "Clare,  do  you  know  the 
real  reason  why  I  don't  love  Helen  any  more?" 

He  thought  he  heard  her  catch  her  breath  sharply.  Then, 
after  a  pause,  she  said  rather  curtly:  "Yes,  of  course  I  do. 
Don't  tell  me." 

**Whatl"  In  the  darkness  he  was  suddenly  alive.  **What! 
You  knowl  You  know  the  real  reason  1  You  dorit!  You  think 
you  do,  but  you  don't!  I'll  warrant  you  don'tl  You  don't  know 
everything!" 

And  the  calm  voice  answered:  "I  know  everything  about 
you." 

"You  don't  know  that  I  love  youl"  (There!  It  was  spoken 
now;  a  great  weight  was  taken  ofiF  his  heart,  no  matter 
whether  she  should  be  annoyed  or  not!  His  heart  beat  wildly 
in  exultation  at  having  thrown  off  its  secret  at  long  last. ) 

She  answered:  "Yes,  I  know  that.  But  I  didn't  want  you  to 
tell  me." 

And  he  was  amazed.  His  mind,  half  stupefied,  accepted 
her  knowledge  of  his  love  for  her  almost  as  if  it  were  a  confes- 
sion of  her  retimied  love  for  him.  It  was  as  if  the  door  were 
suddenly  opened  to  everything  he  had  not  dared  to  think  of 
hitherto.  He  knew  then  that  his  mind  was  full  of  dreaming 
of  her,  wild,  passionate,  tumultuous  dreaming,  dreaming  that 
lured  him  to  the  edge  of  wonderland  and  precarious  adven- 
ture. But  this  dreaming  was  unique  in  his  experience;  no 
slothful  half-pathetic  basking  in  the  fluency  of  his  imagina- 
tion, no  easy  inclination  to  people  a  world  with  his  own 
fancies  rather  than  bridge  the  gulf  that  separated  himself 
from  the  true  objectiveness  of  others;  this  was  something 
new  and  immense,  a  hungering  of  his  soul  for  reality,  a  stir- 
ring of  the  depths  in  him,  a  monstrous  leaping  renewal  of  his 
youth.   No  longer  was  his  imagination  content  to  describe 
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futile,  sensual  curves  within  the  abyss  of  his  own  self,  return- 
ing cloyingly  to  its  starting-point;  it  soared  now,  embarked 
on  a  new  quest,  took  leave  of  self  entirely,  drew  him,  invisibly 
and  incalculably,  he  knew  not  where.  He  knew  not  where, 
but  he  knew  with  whom.  .  .  .  This  strange,  magnetic  power 
that  she  possessed  over  him  drew  him  not  merely  to  her- 
self, but  to  the  very  fountain  of  life;  she  was  life,  and  he 
had  never  known  life  before.  The  reach  of  his  soul  to  hers 
was  the  kindling  touch  of  two  immensities,  something  at  once 
frantic  and  serene,  simple  and  subtle,  solemn  and  yet  deep 
with  immeasurable  heart-stirring  laughter. 

He  said,  half  inarticulate:  "What,  Clarel  You  know  that  I 
love  you?" 

"Of  course  I  do." 

(Great  God,  what  was  this  thrill  that  was  coming  over  him, 
this  tremendous,  invincible  longing,  this  molten  restlessness, 
this  yearning  for  zest  in  life,  for  action,  starry  enthusiasm, 
resistless  plimging  movement!) 

"And  you  don't  mind?" 

**I  do  mind.  That's  why  I  didn't  want  you  to  tell  me." 

"But  what  diflFerence  has  telling  you  made,  if  you  knew 
already?" 

"No  difference  to  me.  But  it  will  to  you.  You'll  love  me 
more  now  that  you  know  I  know." 

"Shall  I?"  His  query  was  like  a  child's. 

"Yes." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"I  know.  That's  all." 

They  were  standing  there  together  in  th%  dark  lobby.  His 
heart  was  wildly  beating,  and  hers — he  wondered  if  it  were 
as  calm  as  her  voice.  And  then  all  suddenly  he  felt  her  arms 
upon  him,  and  she,  Clare — Clarel — the  reticent,  always  con- 
trolled Clarel — was  crying,  actually  crying  in  his  arms  that 
stupidly,  clumsily  held  her.  And  Clare's  voice,  imlike  any- 
thing that  it  had  ever  been  in  his  hearing  before,  was  talking 
— talking  and  crying  at  once — accomplishing  the  most  curious 
and  un-Clare-like  feats. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  dear  man — why  did  you  tell  me?  Why  did 
you  make  everything  so  hard  for  me  and  yourself? — Oh,  God 
— let  me  be  weak  for  just  one  little  minute — only  one  little 
minutel — I  love  you,  Kenneth  Speed,  just  as  you  love  me — 
we  fit,  don't  we,  as  if  the  world  had  been  made  for  us  as  well 
as  we  for  ourselves  I  Oh,  what  a  man  I  could  have  made  of 
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you,  and  what  a  woman  you  could  have  made  of  mel  Dearest, 
I'm  so  sorry.  .  .  .  When  you've  gone  I  shall  curse  myself  for 
all  this.  .  .  .  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear.  .  .  ."  She  sobbed  pas- 
sionately against  his  breast,  and  then,  suddenly  escaping 
from  his  arms,  began  to  speak  in  a  voice  more  like  her  usual 
one.  **You  must  go  now.  There's  nothing  we  can  do.  Please, 
please  go  now.  No,  no— don't  kiss  me.  .  .  .  Just  go.  .  .  . 
And  let's  forgive  each  other  for  this  scene.  .  .  .  Go,  please 
go.  .  .  .  Good  night.  .  .  .  No,  I  won't  listen  to  you.  ...  I 
want  you  to  go.  .  .  .  Good  night.  .  .  .  You  haven't  said  a 
word,  I  know,  and  I  don't  want  you  to.  There's  nothing  to  say 
at  all.  Good  night.  .  .  .  Good  night.  .  .  ." 

He  found  himself  outside  in  High  Street  as  in  some  strange 
incomprehensible  dream.  .  .  . 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


All  the  way  back  to  Millstead  joy  was  raging  in  his  heart, 
trampling  down  all  his  woes  and  defying  him  to  be  miserable. 
Nothing  in  the  world — ^not  his  imhappiness  with  Helen,  orj 
the  hatred  that  Millstead  had  for  him,  or  the  perfidy  of  his 
own  soul — could  drive  out  that  crowning,  overmastering  tri- 
lunph — the  knowledge  that  Clare  loved  him.  For  the  mo- 
ment he  saw  no  difficulties,  no  dangers,  no  future  that  he 
could  not  easily  bear.  Even  if  he  were  never  to  see  Clare 
again,  he  felt  tihat  the  knowledge  that  she  loved  him  would 
be  an  adequate  solace  to  his  mind  for  ever.  He  was  happy — 
deliriously,  eternally  happy.  Helen's  silences,  the  school's 
ragging,  the  Head's  sinister  coldness,  were  bereft  of  all  their 
powers  to  hurt  him;  he  had  a  secret  armour,  proof  against  all 
assault.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  understand  how  the 
early  Christians,  fortified  by  some  such  inward  armour,  had 
walked  calm-eyed  and  happy  into  the  arena  of  Uons. 

He  did  not  go  straight  back  to  the  school,  but  took  a  detour 
along  the  Deepersdale  road;  he  wanted  to  think,  and  hug  his 
happiness,  and  eventually  calm  it  before  seeing  Helen.  Then 
he  wondered  what  sort  of  an  explanation  he  should  give  her  J 
of  his  absence;  for,  of  course,  she  would  have  received  by  ' 
this  time  full  accounts  of  the  ragging.  In  the  end  he  decided 
that  he  had  better  pretend  to  have  been  knocked  a  Httle  J 
silly  by  the  blow  on  his  head  and  to  have  taken  a  walk  into   • 
the  country  without  any  proper  consciousness  of  what  he  was 
doing.  i 

He  returned  to  Lavery's  about  eleven  o'clock,  admitting  ' 
himself  by  his  own  private  key.  In  the  corridor  leading  to  his 
own  rooms,  Helen  suddenly  ran  into  his  arms  imploring  him 
to  tell  her  if  he  was  hurt,  where  he  had  been,  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  so  on. 

He  said,  speaking  as  though  he  had  hardly  recovered  full 
possession  of  his  senses:  "I — I  don't  know.  .  .  .  Something 
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hit  me.  ...  I  think  I Ve  been  walking  about  for  a  long  time. 
.  .  .  Tm  all  right  now,  though." 

Her  hands  were  feeling  the  bandages  round  his  head. 

**Who  bandaged  you?" 

**I — I  don't — I  don't  know."  (After  all,  *I  don't  know*  was 
always  a  safe  answer. ) 

She  led  him  into  the  red-tinted  drawing-room.  As  he  en- 
tered it  he  suddenly  felt  the  onrush  of  depression,  as  if,  once 
within  these  four  walls,  half  the  strength  of  his  armour  would 
be  gone. 

"We  must  have  Howard  to  see  you  to-morrow  morning," 
she  said,  her  voice  trembling.  **It  was  absolutely  disgraceful! 
I  could  hear  them  from  here — I  wondered  whatever  was  hap- 
pening." And  she  added,  with  just  the  suspicion  of  tartness: 
"I'd  no  idea  you'd  ever  let  them  rag  you  like  that" 

**Let  them  rag  me?"  he  exclaimed.  Then,  remembering 
his  part,  he  stammered:  "I — I  don't  know  what — ^what  hap- 
pened. Something — somebody  perhaps — ^hit  me,  I  think — 
that  was  aU.  It  wasn't— it  wasn't  the  ragging.  I  could  have — 
managed  that." 

Suddenly  she  said:  "Whose  mackintosh  is  that  you  re 
wearing?" 

The  tone  of  her  voice  was  sharp,  acrid,  almost  venomous. 

He  started,  felt  himself  blushing,  but  hoped  that  in  the 
reddish  glow  it  would  not  be  observed.  "I — I  don't  know," 
he  stammered,  still  playing  for  safety. 

"You  don't  know? — Then  we'll  find  out  if  we  can.  Perhaps 
there's  a  name  inside  it." 

She  helped  him  ofiF  with  it,  and  he,  hoping  devoutly  that 
there  might  not  be  a  name  inside  it,  watched  her  fascinatedly. 
He  saw  her  examine  the  inside  of  the  collar  and  then  throw 
the  coat  on  the  floor. 

"So  you've  been  there  again,"  was  all  that  she  said. 

Once  again  he  replied,  maddeningly:  "I — I  don't  know." 

She  almost  screamed  at  him:  "Don't  keep  telling  me  you 
don't  knowl  You're  not  ill — ^there's  nothing  the  matter  with 
you  at  all — ^you're  just  pretendingi  You  couldn't  keep  order 
in  the  Big  Hall,  so  you  ran  away  like  a  great  coward  and  went 
to  that  womani  Did  you  or  didn't  you?  Answer  me  I" 

Never  before,  he  reflected,  had  she  quarrelled  so  shrilly 
and  rancorously;  hitherto  she  had  been  restrained  and  rather 
pathetic,  but  now  she  was  shouting  at  him  like  a  fishwife.  It 
was  a  common  domestic  bicker;  the  sort  of  thing  that  gets  a 
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good  laugh  on  the  music-hall  stage.  No  dignity  in  it- 
just  sordid  heaped-up  abuse.  "Great  coward^—T/wf 
woman'* — I 

He  dropped  his  lost-memory  pose,  careless,  now,  whether 
she  found  out  or  not. 

"I  did  go  to  Clare,"  he  said,  curtly.  "And  that's  Clare's 
raincoat.  Also  Clare  bandaged  me— rather  well,  you  must 
admit.  Also,  I've  drunk  Clare's  coffee  and  warmed  myself  at 
Clare's  fire.  Is  there  any  other  confession  you'd  like  to  wring 
out  of  me?"  ^ 

^Is  there  indeed?  You  know  that  best  yourself." 
"Perhaps  you  think  I've  been  flirting  with  Clare?" 
(As  he  said  it  he  thought:  Good  God,  why  am  I  saying 
such  things?  It's  only  making  the  position  worse  for  us  both.) 
"I've  no  doubt  she  would  if  you'd  given  her  half  a  chance." 
The  bitterness  of  her  increased  his  own. 
"Or  is  it  that  /  would  if  she'd  given  me  half  a  chance?  Are 
you  quite  sure  which?" 

"I'm  sure  of  nothing  where  either  of  you  are  concerned.  As 
for  Clare,  she's  been  a  traitor.  Right  from  the  time  of  first 
meeting  you  she's  played  a  double  game,  deceiving  me  and 
yourself  as  well.  She's  ruined  our  lives  together,  she's  spoilt 
our  happiness  and  she  won't  be  satisfied  till  she's  wrecked  us 
both  completely.  I  detest  her— I  loathe  her— I  loathe  her 
more  than  I've  ever  loathed  anybody  in  the  world.  Thank 
God  I  know  her  now— at  least  7  shall  never  trust  her  any 
more.  And  if  you  do,  perhaps  some  day  you'll  pay  as  I've 
paid.  Do  you  think  she's  playing  straight  with  you  any  more 
than  she  has  with  me?  Do  you  think  you  caif  trust  her?  Are 
you  taken  in?" 

7^^  ^^^  ^^  savage  scorn  in  her  voice  made  him  reply 
coldly:  *Tou've  no  cause  to  talk  about  taking  people  in.  If 
ever  I've  been  taken  in,  as  you  call  it,  it  was  by  you,  not  by 
v^iarel 

He  saw  her  go  suddenly  white.  He  was  half-sorry  he  had 
dealt  her  the  blow,  but  as  she  went  on  to  speak,  her  words, 
fiercer  than  ever  now,  stung  him  into  gladness. 

"All  rightl  Trust  her  and  pay  for  itl  I  could  tell  you  things 
It  I  wished— but  I'm  not  such  a  traitor  to  her  as  she's  been 
to  me  I  could  teU  you  things  that  would  make  you  gasp  you 
wretched  httle  fool!"  /      5    i^*  7  " 

"They  wouldn't  make  me  gasp;  they'd  make  me  caU  you 
a  danmed  liar.  Helen,  I  can  understand  you  hating  Clare;  I 
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can  understand,  in  a  sense,  the  charge  of  traitor  that 
you  bring  against  her;  but  when  you  hint  all  sorts  of  awful 
secrets  about  her  I  just  think  what  a  petty,  spiteful  heart  you 
must  havel  You  ruin  yoiu:  own  case  by  actions  like  that.  They 
sicken  me." 

*Very  well,  let  them  sicken  you.  YouTl  not  be  more  sick- 
ened than  I  am.  But  perhaps  you  think  I  can't  do  more  than 
hint.  I  can  and  I  will,  since  you  drive  me  to  it.  Next  time 
you  pay  your  evening  visits  to  Clare  ask  her  what  she  thinks 
of  Pritchard!" 

*TritchardI  Pritchardl — What's  he  got  to  do  with  it?" 

"Ask  Clare." 

''Why  should  I  ask  her?" 

"Because,  maybe,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  she  wouldn't 
be  able  to  think  of  any  satisfactory  lie  to  tell  you." 

He  felt  anger  rising  up  within  him.  He  detested  Pritchard, 
and  the  mention  of  his  name  in  connection  with  Clare  infu- 
riated him.  Moreover,  his  mind,  always  quick  to  entertain 
suspicion,  pictured  all  manner  of  disturbing  fancies,  even 
though  his  reason  rejected  them  absolutely.  He  trusted  Clare; 
he  would  beheve  no  evil  of  her.  And  yet,  the  mere  thought 
of  it  was  a  disturbing  one. 

"I  wouldn't  insult  her  by  letting  her  think  I  listened  to  such 
gossip,"  he  said,  rather  weakly. 

There  followed  a  longish  pause;  he  thinking  of  what  she 
had  said  and  trying  to  rid  himself  of  the  discomfort  of 
associating  Pritchard  v^dth  Clare,  and  she  watching  him, 
mockingly,  as  if  conscious  that  her  words  had  taken  root  in 
his  mind. 

Then  she  went  on:  "So  now  you  can  suspect  somebody  else 
instead  of  me.  And  while  we're  on  the  subject  of  Pritchard  let 
me  tell  you  something  else." 

TeH  me!"  The  mere  thought  that  there  was  anything  else 
to  tell  in  which  Pritchard  was  concerned  was  sufficient  to 
give  his  voice  a  note  of  peremptory  harshness. 

"I'm  going  to  leave  you." 

"So  you Ve  said  before." 

"This  time  I  mean  it." 

"Welir 

"And  you  can  divorce  me." 

He  stamped  his  foot  with  irritation.  "Don't  be  ridiculous, 
Helen.  A  divorce  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question." 

''Why?  Do  you  think  we  can  go  on  like  this  any  longer?" 
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**That's  not  the  point.  The  point  is  that  nothing  in  the  cir- 
cumstances provides  any  grounds  for  a  divorce.'' 

**So  that  weVe  got  to  go  on  hke  this  then,  eh?" 

**Not  Hke  this,  I  hope.  I  still  hope — that  some  day — " 

She  interrupted  him  angrily.  *Tou  still  hopel  How  many 
more  secret  visits  to  Clare  do  you  think  you'U  make, — ^how 
many  more  damnable  lies  do  you  think  you'll  need  to  tell  me 
— before  you  leave  off  still  hoping?  You  hateful  little  hyp- 
ocrite I  Why  don't  you  be  frank  with  me  and  yourself  and 
acknowledge  that  you  love  Clare?  Why  don't  you  run  off 
with  her  like  a  man?" 

He  said:  "So  you  think  that's  what  a  man  would  do,  eh?" 

•^es." 

"One  sort  of  a  man,  perhaps.  Only  I'm  not  that  sort" 

**I  wish  you  were." 

"Possibly.  I  also  wish  that  you  were  another  sort  of  woman, 
but  it's  rather  pointless  wdshing,  isn't  it?" 

"Everything  is  rather  pointless  that  has  to  do  with  you  and 
me." 

Suddenly  he  said:  "Look  here,  Helen.  Let's  stop  this  talk. 
Just  listen  a  minute  while  I  try  to  tell  you  how  I'm  situated. 
You  and  I  are  married — " 

"ReaUy?" 

"Oh,  for  God's  sake,  don't  be  stupid  about  iti  We're  mar- 
ried, and  we've  got  to  put  up  with  it  for  better,  for  worse.  I 
visit  Clare  in  an  entirely  friendly  way,  though  you  mayn't 
believe  it,  and  your  suspicions  of  me  are  altogether  un- 
founded. All  the  same,  I'm  prepared  to  give  up  her  friend- 
ship, if  that  helps  you  at  all.  I'm  prepared  t<5  leave  Millstead 
with  you,  get  a  job  somewhere  else,  and  start  life  afresh.  We 
have  been  happy  together,  and  I  daresay  in  time  we  shall 
manage  to  be  happy  again.  We'd  emigrate,  if  you  liked.  And 
the  baby — our  baby — our  baby  that  is  to  be — " 

She  suddenly  rushed  up  to  him  with  her  arms  raised  and 
struck  him  with  both  fists  on  his  mouth.  "Oh,  for  Christ's  sake, 
stop  that  sort  of  talkl  I  could  kiU  you  when  you  try  to  lull 
me  into  happiness  with  those  sticky,  Httle  sentimental  words  I 
Our  baby!  Good  God,  am  I  to  be  made  to  submit  to  you  be- 
cause of  that?  And  all  the  time  you  talk  of  it  you're  thinking 
of  another  woman!  You're  not  livable  with!  Something's  hap- 
pened to  you  that's  made  you  cruel  and  hateful — ^you're  not 
the  man  that  I  married  or  that  I  ever  would  have  married.  I 
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loathe  and  detest  you — ^you're  rotten — ^rotten  to  the  very 
rootl" 

He  said,  icily:  "Do  you  think  so?" 

She  replied,  more  restrainedly:  I've  never  met  anybody 
who's  altered  so  much  as  you  have  in  the  last  six  months. 
You've  sunk  lower  and  lower — ^in  every  way,  until  now — 
everybody  hates  you.  You're  simply  a  ruin." 

Still  quietly  he  said:  *Tes,  that's  true."  And  then  watching 
to  see  tiie  effect  that  his  words  had  upon  her,  he  added: 
**Clare  said  so." 

"Whatl"  she  screamed,  framed  again.  "Yes,  she  knows! 
She  knows  how  she's  ruined  youl  She  knows  better  than 
anybodyl  And  she  taunted  you  with  itl  How  I  loathe  herl" 

"And  me  too,  eh?" 

She  made  no  answer. 

Then,  more  quietly  than  ever,  he  said:  "Yes,  Clare  knows 
what  a  failure  I've  been  and  how  low  I've  stink.  But 
she  doesn't  think  it's  due  to  her,  and  neither  do  I." 

He  would  not  say  more  than  that.  He  wondered  if  she 
would  perceive  the  subtle  innuendo  which  he  half -meant  and 
half  did  not  mean;  which  he  would  not  absolutely  deny,  and 
yet  would  not  positively  affirm;  which  he  was  prepared  to 
hint,  but  only  vaguely,  because  he  was  not  perfectly  sure 
himself. 

Whether  or  not  she  did  perceive  it  he  was  not  able  to  dis- 
cover. She  was  silent  for  some  while  and  then  said:  "Well,  I 
repeat  what  I  said — I'm  going  to  leave  you  so  that  you  can 
get  a  divorce." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"You  can  leave  me  i£  you  wish,  but  I  shall  not  get 
a  divorce." 

nVhynot?" 

"Because  for  one  thing  I  shan't  be  able  to." 

"And  why  do  you  think  you  won't?" 

"Because,"  he  repUed,  coldly,  "the  law  will  not  give  me 
my  freedom  merely  because  we  have  hved  a  cat-and-dog  life 
together.  The  law  requires  that  you  should  not  only  leave  me, 
but  that  you  should  run  away  with  another  man  and  commit 
misconduct  with  him." 

She  nodded.  "Yes,  and  that  is  what  I  propose  to  do." 

'^hatr 

A  curious  silence  ensued.  He  was  utterly  astounded,  hor- 
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rified,  by  her  announcement;  she  was  smiling  at  him,  mock- 
ing his  astonishment.  He  shouted  at  her,  fiercely:  "What's 
that!" 

She  said:  **!  intend  to  do  what  you  said." 

"What's  that!  You  wfmtr 

**I  intend  to  do  what  you  said.  I  shall  run  away  with 
another  man  and  commit  misconduct  with  him!" 

"God!"  he  exclaimed,  clenching  his  teeth,  and  stamping 
the  floor.  ''It's  absurd.  You  can't.  You  wouldn't  dare.  Oh,  it's 
impossible.  Besides — good  God,  think  of  the  scandals!  Surely 
I  haven't  driven  you  to  that!  Who  would  you  run  away 
with?"  His  anger  began  to  conquer  his  astonishment.  "You 
little  fool,  Helen,  you  can't  do  it!  I  forbid  you!  Oh,  Lord,  what 
a  mess  we're  in!  Tell  me,  who's  the  man  you're  thinking  of! 
I  demand  to  know.  Who  is  he?  Give  me  his  name!" 

And  she  said,  cuttingly:  "Pritchard." 

On  top  of  his  boiling  fury  she  added:  "We've  talked  it  over 
and  he's  quite  agreed  to— to  oblige  me  in  the  matter,  so  you 
see  I  really  do  mean  things  this  time,  darling  Kenneth!" 

And  she  laughed  at  him. 

II 

Out  of  Lavery's  he  plunged  and  into  the  cold,  frosty  night  of 
Milner's.  He  had  not  stayed  to  hear  the  last  echoes  of  her 
laughter  dying  away;  he  was  mad  with  fury;  he  was  going 
to  loll  Pritchard.  He  ran  up  the  steps  of  Milner's  and  gave 
the  bell  a  ferocious  tug.  At  last  the  porter  came,  half  im- 
dressed,  and  by  no  means  too  affable  to  such*a  late  visitor.  "I 
want  to  see  Mr.  Pritchard  on  very  important  business,"  said 
Speed.  "Will  it  take  long,  sir?"  asked  the  porter,  and  Speed 
answered:  "I  can't  say  how  long  it  will  take." — "Then,"  said 
the  porter,  "perhaps  you  woul(£i't  mind  letting  yourself  out 
when  you've  finished.  I'll  give  you  this  key  tiU  to-morrow 
morning — I've  got  a  duplicate  of  my  own."  Speed  took  the 
key,  hardly  comprehending  the  instructions,  and  rushed 
along  the  corridor  to  the  flight  of  steps  along  the  wall 
of  which  was  printed  the  name:  "Mr.  H.  Pritchard." 

Arrived  on  Pritchard's  landing  he  groped  his  way  to  the 
sitting-room  door  and  entered  stealthily.  All  was  perfectly 
still,  except  for  one  or  two  detached  snores  proceeding  from 
the  adjoining  dormitory.  In  the  starshine  that  came  through 
the    window   he    could    see,    just    faintly,    the    outline    of 
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Pritchard's  desk,  and  Pritchard's  armchair,  and  Pritchard's 
bookshelves,  and  Pritchard's  cap  and  gown  hung  upon  the 
hook  on  the  door  of  Pritchard's  bedroom.  His  bedrooml  He 
crept  towards  it,  turned  the  handle  softly,  and  entered.  At 
first  he  thought  the  bed  was  empty,  but  as  he  listened  he 
could  hear  breathing — steady,  though  faint  He  began  to  be 
ever  so  slightly  frightened.  Being  in  the  room  alone  with 
Pritchard  asleep  was  somehow  an  unnerving  experience; 
like  being  alone  in  a  room  with  a  dead  body.  For,  perhaps, 
Pritchard  would  be  a  dead  body  before  the  dawn  rose.  Aiid 
again  he  felt  frightened  because  somebody  might  hear  him 
and  come  up  and  think  he  was  in  there  to  steal  something — 
Pritchard's  silver  wrist-watch  or  his  rolled  gold  sleeve  links, 
for  instance.  Somehow  Speed  was  imwUling  to  be  ap- 
prehended for  theft  when  his  real  object  was  only  murder. 

He  struck  a  match  to  see  if  it  really  was  Pritchard  in  bed; 
it  would  be  a  joke  if  he  murdered  somebody  else  by  mistake, 
wouldn't  it?  .  .  . 

Yes,  it  was  Pritchard. 

Then  Speed,  looking  down  at  him,  realised  that  he  did  not 
hate  him  so  much  for  his  disgraceful  overtures  to  Helen  as 
for  the  suspicion  of  some  sinister  connection  with  Clare. 

Suddenly  Pritchard  opened  his  eyes. 

"Good  God,  Speedl"  he  cried,  blinking  and  sitting  up  in 
bed.  "Whatever's  the  matterl  What's — ^what's  happened? 
Anytlung  wrong?" 

And  Speed,  startled  out  of  his  wits  by  the  sudden  awaken- 
ing, fell  forward  across  Pritchard's  bed  and  fainted. 

So  that  he  did  not  murder  Pritchard  after  all.  .  .  . 

HI 

Vague  years  seemed  to  pass  by,  and  then  out  of  the  abyss 
came  the  voice  of  the  Head  booming:  "Um,  yes,  Mr.  Speed 
...  I  think,  in  the  circumstances,  you  had  better — ^um,  yes, 
take  a  holiday  at  the  seaside.  .  .  .  You  are  very  clearly  in  a 
highly  dangerous — um — nervous  state  .  .  .  and  I  will 
gladly  release  you  from  the  rest  of  your  term's  duties.  .  .  . 
No  doubt  a  rest  will  eflFect  a  great  and  rapid  improvement. 
.  .  .  My  wife  recommends  Seacliffe — a  pleasant  little 
watering-place — ^um,  yes,  extremely  so.  ...  As  for  the  inci- 
dents during  preparation  last  evening,  I  think  we  need  not 
— ^um— discuss  them  at  present  .  .  .  Oh  yes,  most  certainly 
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— as  soon  as  convenient — in  fact,  an  early  train  to-morrow 
morning  would  not  incommode  us.  .  .  .  I — um,  yes — I  hope 
the  rest  will  benefit  you  ...  oh  yes,  I  hope  so  ex- 
tremely. ..." 

And  he  added:  "Helen  is — ^um — a  good  nurse." 

Then  something  else  of  no  particular  importance,  and 
then:  "I  shall  put  Mr. — ^um — Pritchard  in  charge  of — um — 
Lavery's  while  you  are  absent,  so  you  need  not — ^um — worry 
about  your  House.  ..." 

Speed  said,  conquering  himself  enough  to  smile:  "Oh,  no, 
I  shan't  worry.  I  shan't  worry  about  anything." 

**Um — ^no,  I  hope  not.  I — I  hope  not.  .  .  .  My  wife  and 
I — ^um — ^we  both  hope  that  you  will  not — um — 
worry.  .  .  ." 

Then  Speed  noticed,  with  childish  curiosity,  that  the  Head 
was  attired  in  a  sky-blue  dressing-gown  and  pink-striped 
pyjamas.  .  .  . 

Where  was  he,  by  the  way?  He  looked  round  and  saw  a 
tiny  gas-jet  burning  on  a  wall  bracket;  near  him  was  a  bed 
.  .  .  Pritchard's  bed,  of  course.  But  why  was  the  Head  in 
Pritchard's  bedroom,  and  why  was  Clanwell  there  as  well? 

Clanwell  said  sepulchrally:  "Take  things  easy,  old  man. 
I  thought  something  like  this  would  happen.  You've  been 
overdoing  it." 

"Overdoing  what?"  said  Speed. 

"Everything,"  replied  Clanwell. 

The  clock  on  the  dressing-table  showed  exactly  midnight. 

"Good-bye,"  said  Speed. 

Clanwell  said:  "I'm  coming  over  with  you  lo  Lavery's." 

The  Head  departed,  booming  his  farewell.  "Good  night. 
.  .  .  My — um — my  best  wishes.  Speed  .  .  .  imi,  yes — most 
certainly.  .  .  .  Goodnight." 

Then  Pritchard  said:  "Perhaps  I  can  sleep  again  now. 
Enough  to  give  me  a  breakdown,  I  should  think.  Good-night, 
Speed.  And  good  luck.  I  wish  they'd  give  me  a  holiday  at 
Seacliffe.  .  .  .  Good  night,  Clanwell." 

As  they  trod  over  tiie  soft  turf  of  the  quadrangle  they 
heard  old  Millstead  bells  calling  the  hour  of  midnight. 

Speed  said:  "Clanwell,  do  you  remember  I  once  told  you 
I  could  write  a  novel  about  Millstead?" 

"Yes,  I  remember  it." 

"Well,  I  might  have  done  it  then.  But  I  couldn't  now. 
When  I  first  came  here  Millstead  was  so  big  and  enveloping 
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— ^it  nearly  swallowed  me  up.  But  now — ^it's  all  gone.  I  might 
be  living  in  a  slum  tenement  for  all  it  means  to  me.  Where's 
it  all  gone  to?" 

"You're  ill,  Speed.  It'll  come  back  when  you're  better/' 

'Tes,  but  when  shall  I  be  better?" 

"When  you've  been  away  and  had  a  rest." 

**Are  you  sure?" 

"Of  course  I'm  sure.  You  don't  suppose  you're  dying,  do 
you?" 

"No.  But  there  are  times  when  I  could  suppose  I'm  dead." 

"Nonsense,  man.  You're  too  morbid.  Why  don't  you  go  for 
a  sea  voyage?  Pull  yourself  together,  man,  and  don't  brood." 

Clanwell  added:  "I'm  damned  sorry  for  you — ^what  can  I 
do?  Would  you  like  me  to  come  in  Lavery's  with  you  for  a 
while?  You're  not  nervous  of  being  alone,  are  you?" 

"Oh  no.  And  besides,  I  shan't  be  alone.  My  vdfe's  there." 

"Of  course,  of  course.  Stupid  of  me.  I  was  for  the  moment 
forgetting — forgetting — " 

"That  I  was  married,  eh?" 

"No,  no,  not  exactly — I  had  just  forgotten — ^well,  you  know 
how  even  the  most  obvious  things  sometimes  slip  the  mem- 
ory. .  .  .  Well,  here  you  are.  Have  you  the  key?  And  you'll 
be  all  right,  eh?  Sure?  Well,  now,  take  a  long  rest  and  get 
better,  won't  you?  Good  night — Good  night — sure  you're  all 
right?  Good  nightl" 

Clanwell  raced  back  across  the  turf  to  his  ov^oi  House  and 
Speed  admitted  himself  to  Lavery's  and  sauntered  slowly 
down  the  corridor  to  his  room. 

Helen  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  fire,  perfectly  still  and 
quiet. 

He  said:  "Helen!" 

"Well!"  She  spoke  without  the  sKghtest  movement  of  her 
head  or  body. 

"We've  got  to  go  away  from  Millstead." 

He  wondered  how  she  would  take  it.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  that  she  was  prepared.  She  answered:  "Yes.  Mother's 
been  over  here  to  tell  me  all  about  it.  We're  going  to  Sea- 
cliff  e  in  the  morning.  Catching  the  9.5.  What  were  you  doing 
in  Pritchard's  bedroom?" 

"Didn't  they  tell  you?"  he  enquired  sarcastically. 

"How  could  they?  They  didn't  know.  They  found  you 
fainting  across  the  bed,  and  Pritchard  said  he  woke  up  and 
found  you  staring  at  him." 
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"And  you  can't  guess  why  I  went  there?*' 

"I  suppose  you  wanted  to  ask  him  if  it  were  true  that  he 
and  I  were  going  away  together." 

"No,  not  quite.  I  wanted  to  murder  him  so  that  it  could 
never  be  true." 

"What!" 

'Tes.  What  I  said." 

She  made  no  answer,  and  after  a  long  pause  he  said: 
"You're  not  in  love  with  Pritchard,  are  you?" 

She  replied  sorrowfully:  "Not  a  httle  bit.  In  fact,  I  rather 
dislike  him.  You're  the  only  person  I  love." 

"When  you're  not  hating  me,  eh?" 

"Yes,  that's  right.  When  I'm  not  hating  you." 

Then  after  a  second  long  pause  he  suddenly  decided  to 
make  one  last  efiFort  for  the  tranquillising  of  the  future. 

"Helen,"  he  began  pleadingly,  "Can't  you  stop  hating  me? 
Is  it  too  late  to  begin  everything  afresh?  Can't  we " 

Then  he  stopped.  All  the  eloquence  went  out  of  him  sud- 
denly, like  the  air  out  of  a  suddenly  pricked  balloon.  His 
brain  refused  to  frame  the  sentences  of  promise  and  supplica- 
tion that  he  had  intended.  His  brain  was  tired — utterly  tired. 
He  felt  he  did  not  care  whether  Helen  stayed  with  him  or 
not,  whether  she  ran  away  with  Pritchard  or  not,  whether  his 
own  relationship  with  her  improved,  worsened,  or  ceased  al- 
together, whether  anything  in  the  world  happened  or  did  not 
happen.  AU  he  wanted  was  peace — peace  from  the  eternal 
torment  of  his  mind. 

She  suddenly  put  her  arms  round  him  and  kissed  him  pas- 
sionately. "We  wiU  begin  again,  Kenneth,"* she  said  eagerly. 
"We  will  be  happy  again,  won't  we?  Oh  yes,  I  know  we  will. 
When  we  get  to  SeacUflFe  we'll  have  a  second  honeymoon 
together,  what  do  you  think,  darling?" 

"Rather,"  he  repHed,  with  stimulated  enthusiasm.  In  reality 
he  felt  sick — ^physically  sick.  Something  in  the  word  'Tioney- 
moon"  set  his  nerves  on  edge.  Poor  little  darling  Helen — ^why 
on  earth  had  he  ever  married  such  a  creature?  They  would 
never  be  happy  together,  he  was  quite  certain  of  that.  And 
yet  .  .  .  weU,  anyway,  they  had  to  make  the  best  of  it.  He 
smiled  at  her  and  returned  her  kisses,  and  then  suggested 
packing  the  trunk  in  readiness  for  the  morning. 


CHAPTER  SIX 


In  the  moming  there  arrived  a  letter  from  Clare.  He  guessed 
it  from  the  postmark,  and  was  glad  that  she  had  the  tact  to 
type  the  address  on  the  envelope.  When  he  tore  it  open  he 
saw  that  the  letter  was  also  typevn-itten,  and  signed  merely 
"C.  H.",  so  that  he  was  able  to  read  it  at  the  breakfast-table 
without  any  fears  of  Helen  guessing.  It  was  a  curious  sensa- 
tion, that  of  reading  a  letter  from  Clare  vdth  Helen  so  near 
to  him,  and  so  unsuspecting. 
It  ran: — 

"Dear  Kenneth  Speed — ^As  I  told  you  last  night  I  feel 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  myself — I  knew  I  should.  I'm  very 
sorry  I  acted  as  I  did,  though  of  course  everything  I  said  was 
true.  If  you  take  my  advice  you'll  take  Helen  right  away  and 
never  come  near  Millstead  any  more.  Begin  life  with  her 
afresh,  and  don't  expect  it  to  be  too  easy.  As  for  me — ^you'd 
better  forget  if  you  can.  We  mustn't  ever  see  each  other 
again,  and  I  think  we  had  better  not  write,  either.  I  really 
mean  that  and  I  hope  you  won't  send  me  an  awfully  pathetic 
reply  as  it  will  only  make  things  more  awkward  than  they 
are.  There  was  a  time  when  you  thought  I  was  hard-hearted; 
you  must  try  and  think  so  again,  because  I  really  don't  want 
to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  you.  It  sounds  brutal,  but 
it  isn't,  really.  You  have  stiU  time  to  make  your  life  a  success, 
and  the  only  way  to  do 'it  in  the  present  circumstances  is  to 
keep  away  from  my  evil  influence.  So  good-bye  and  good 
luck.  Yours — C.H."— "P.S.  If  you  ever  do  return  to  Millstead 
you  won't  find  me  there." 

He  was  so  furious  that  he  tore  the  letter  up  and  flung  it 
into  the  fire. 

**What  is  it?"  enquired  Helen. 

He  forced  himself  to  reply;  "Oh,  only  a  tradesman's  letter." 

She  answered,  with  vague  sympathy:  "Everybody's 
being  perfectly  horrid,  aren't  they?" 
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**Oh,  I  don't  care,"  he  replied,  shrugging  his  shoulders  and 
eating  vigorously.  "I  don't  care  a  damn  for  the  lot  of  them." 

She  looked  at  him  in  thoughtful  silence. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  meal  he  had  begun  to  wonder  if 
it  had  been  Clare's  object  to  put  him  in  just  that  mood  of    . 
fierce  aggressiveness  and  truculence.  He  wished  he  had  not  \ 
thrown  the  letter  into  the  fire.  He  would  Hke  to  have  re-read 
it,  and  to  have  studied  the  phrasing  with  a  view  to  more  ac- 
curate interpretation. 

That  was  about  seven-thirty  in  the  morning.  The  bells 
were  just  beginning  to  ring  in  the  dormitories  and  the  floors 
above  to  creak  witii  the  beginnings  of  movement.  It  was  a 
dull  morning  in  early  March,  cold,  but  not  freezing;  the  sky 
was  full  of  mist  and  clouds,  and  very  likely  it  would  rain  later. 
As  he  looked  out  of  the  window,  for  what  might  be  the  last 
time  in  his  life,  he  realised  that  he  was  leaving  Millstead  with- 
out a  pang.  It  astonished  him  a  Httle.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  place  that  he  stiU  cared  for.  All  his  dreams  were  in  ruins, 
all  his  hopes  shattered,  all  his  enthusiasms  biuned  away;  he 
could  look  out  upon  Millstead,  that  had  once  contained  them 
all,  without  love  and  without  malice.  It  was  nothing  to  him 
now;  a  mere  box  of  bricks  teeming  with  strangers.  Even  the 
terror  of  it  had  vanished;  it  stirred  him  to  no  emotion  at  all. 
He  could  leave  it  as  casually  as  he  could  a  railway  station  at 
which  he  had  stopped  en  route. 

And  when  he  tried,  just  by  way  of  experiment,  to  resusci- 
tate for  a  moment  some  of  the  feelings  he  had  once  had,  he 
was  conscious  only  of  inmaense  mental  strain,  for  something 
inside  him  that  was  sterile  and  that  ached  mtolerably.  He  re- 
membered how,  on  the  moonlight  nights  of  his  first  term, 
his  eyes  would  fill  with  tears  as  he  saw  the  great  window-lit 
blocks  of  Milner's  and  Lavery's  rising  into  the  pale  night  He 
remembered  it  without  passion  and  without  understanding. 
He  was  so  different  now  from  what  he  had  been  then.  He  was 
older  now;  he  was  tired;  his  emotions  had  been  wrung  dry; 
some  of  him  was  a  little  withered. 

An  hour  later  he  left  Millstead  quite  imdramatically  by 
the  9.5.  The  taxi  came  to  the  door  of  Lavery's  at  ten  minutes 
to  nine,  while  the  school  was  in  morning  chapel;  as  he  rode 
away  and  out  of  the  main  gates  he  could  hear,  faintly  above 
the  purr  of  the  motor,  the  drone  of  two  hundred  voices  mak- 
ing the  responses  in  tlie  psalms.  It  did  not  bring  to  his  heart 
a  single  pang  or  to  his  eye  a  single  tear.  Helen  sat  beside  him 
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and  she,  too,  was  unmoved;  but  she  had  never  cared  for  Mill- 
stead.  She  was  telling  him  about  Seacliffe. 

As  the  taxi  bounded  into  the  station  yard  she  said:  "Oh, 
Kenneth,  did  you  leave  anything  for  Burton?" 

"No,"  he  answered,  curtly. 

'Tou  ought  to  have  done,"  she  said. 

That  ended  their  conversation  till  they  were  in  the  train. 

As  he  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  dull,  bleak  fen  coun- 
try he  wondered  how  he  could  ever  have  thought  it  beauti- 
fiil.  Mile  after  mile  of  bare,  grey-green  fields,  ditches 
of  tangled  reeds,  forlorn  villages,  trees  that  stood  solitary  in 
the  midst  of  great  plains.  He  saw  every  now  and  then  the 
long,  flat  road  along  which  he  had  cycled  many  times  to 
Pangboume.  And  in  a  little  while  Pangboume  itself  came 
into  view,  with  its  huge  dominating  cathedral  round  which 
he  had  been  wont  formerly  to  conduct  little  enthusiastic 
parties  of  Millsteadians;  Pangboume  had  seemed  to  him  so 
pretty  and  sunlit  in  those  days,  but  now  all  was  dull  and 
dreary,  and  the  mist  was  creeping  up  in  swathes  from  the 
fenlands.  Pangboume  station.  .  . 

Again  he  wished  that  he  had  not  burnt  Clare's  letter. 

At  noon  he  was  at  Seacliffe,  booking  accommodation  at 
the  Beach  Hotel. 

II 

"Heaven  knows  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  ourselves 
here,"  he  remarked  to  Helen  during  lunch. 

"You've  got  to  rest,"  replied  Helen, 

He  went  on  to  a  melancholy  mastication  of  bread.  "So  far 
as  I  can  see,  we're  the  only  visitors  in  the  entire  hotel." 

"Well,  Kenneth,  March  is  hardly  the  season,  is  it?" 

"Then  why  did  we  come  here?  I'd  much  rather  have  gone 
to  town,  where  there's  always  something  happening.  But  a 
seaside-place  in  winterl — is  there  anything  lq  the  world  more 
depressing?" 

"There's  nobody  in  the  world  more  depressing  than  you 
are  yourself,"  she  answered  tartly.  "It  isn't  my  fault  we've 
come  here  in  March.  It  isn't  my  fault  we've  come  here  at  all. 
And  what  good  would  London  have  done  for  you?  It's  rest 
you  want,  and  you'll  get  it  here." 

"Heavens,  yes — I'll  get  it  all  right." 

After  a  silence  he  smiled  and  said:  "I'm  sorry,  Helen,  for 
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being  such  a  wet  blanket.  And  you're  quite  right,  it  isn't  your 
fault — not  any  of  it.  What  can  we  do  this  afternoon?" 

"We  can  have  a  walk  along  the  cliffs,"  she  answered. 

He  nodded  and  took  up  a  week-old  copy  of  the  Seacliffe  ' 
Gazette.  "That's  what  we'll  do,"  he  said,  beginning  to  read. 

So  that  afternoon  they  had  a  walk  along  the  cliffs. 

In  fact  there  was  really  nothing  at  all  to  do  in  Seacliffe 
during  the  winter  season  except  to  take  a  walk  along  the 
cliffs.  Everything  wore  an  air  of  depression — the  dingy  rain- 
sodden  refreshment  kiosks,  the  shuttered  bandstand,  the  rust- 
ing tram  rails  on  the  promenade,  along  which  no  trams  had 
run  since  the  preceding  October,  the  melancholy  pier  pavil- 
ion, forbrnly  decorated  with  the  tattered  advertisements  of 
last  season  s  festivities.  Nothing  remained  of  the  town's  social 
amenities  but  the  cindered  walk  along  the  chff  edges,  and 
this,  except  for  patches  of  mud  and  an  absence  of  strollers, 
was  much  the  same  as  usual.  Speed  and  Helen  walked  vigor- 
ously, as  people  do  on  the  first  day  of  their  holidays — grimly 
determined  to  extract  every  atom  of  nourishment  out  of  the  . 
much-advertised  air.  They  climbed  the  slope  of  the  Beach  J 
hill,  past  the  gaimt  five-storied  basemented  boarding-houses,  ' 
past  the  yachting  club-house,  past  the  marine  gardens,  past 
the  rows  of  glass  shelters,  and  then  on  to  the  winding  cinder- 
path  diat  rose  steeply  to  the  edge  of  the  cliffs.  Meanwhile 
the  mist  turned  to  rain  and  the  sea  and  the  sky  merged  to- 
gether into  one  vast  grey  blur  without  a  horizon. 

Then  they  went  back  to  the  Beach  Hotel  for  tea.  J 

Then  they  read  the  magazines  until  dinner-time,  and  after  ' 
dinner,  more  magazines  until  bedtime.  * 

The  next  day  came  the  same  routine  again;  walk  along  the 
cliffs  in  the  morning;  walk  along  the  cliffs  in  the  afternoon; 
tea;  magazines;  dinner;  magazines;  bed.  Speed  discovered 
in  the  hotel  a  bookcase  entirely  filled  with  cheap  novels  that 
had  been  left  behind  by  previous  visitors.  He  read  some  of 
them  until  their  small  print  gave  him  a  headache.  Helen  rev- 
elled in  them.  In  the  mornings,  by  way  of  a  variant  from  the 
cliff  walk,  they  took  to  sitting  on  the  windless  side  of  the 
municipal  shelters,  absorbed  in  the  novels.  It  was  melancholy, 
and  yet  Speed  felt  with  some  satisfaction  that  he  was  un- 
doubtedly resting,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  he  was  enduring 
it  better  than  he  had  expected. 
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Then  slowly  there  grew  in  him  again  the  thought  of  Clare. 
It  was  as  if,  as  soon  as  he  gained  strength  at  all,  that  strength 
should  bring  with  it  turmoil  and  desire,  so  that  the  only  peace 
that  he  could  ever  hope  for  was  the  joyless  peace  of  e^diaus- 
tion.  The  sharp  sea-salt  winds  that  brought  him  health  and 
vigour  brought  him  also  passion,  passion  that  racked  and  tor- 
tured him  into  weakness  again. 

He  wished  a  thousand  times  that  he  had  not  burned  Clare's 
letter.  He  felt  sure  that  somewhere  in  it  there  must  have 
been  a  touch  of  verbal  ambiguity  or  subtlety  that  would  have 
given  him  some  message  of  hope;  he  could  not  believe  that 
she  had  sent  him  merely  a  letter  of  dismissal.  In  one  sense, 
he  was  glad  that  he  had  burned  the  letter,  for  the  impossi- 
bility of  recovering  it  made  it  easier  for  him  to  suppose  what- 
ever he  wished  about  it.  And  whatever  he  wished  was  really 
only  one  wish  in  the  world,  a  wish  of  one  word:  Clare.  He 
wanted  her,  her  company,  her  voice,  her  movements  around 
him,  the  sight  of  her,  her  quaint  perplexing  soul  that  so  fitted 
in  with  his  own,  her  baflling  mysterious  imderstandings  of 
him  that  nobody  else  had  ever  had  at  all.  He  wanted  her  as 
a  sick  man  longs  for  health;  as  if  he  had  a  divine  right  to  her, 
and  as  if  the  withholding  of  her  from  him  gave  him  a  surging 
grudge  against  the  world. 

One  dreary  interval  between  tea  at  the  hotel  and  diimer 
he  wrote  to  her.  He  wrote  in  a  mood  in  which  he  cared  not 
if  his  writing  angered  her  or  not;  her  silence,  if  she  did  not 
reply,  would  be  his  answer.  And  if  she  did  not  reply,  he 
vowed  solemnly  to  himself  that  he  would  never  write  to  her 
again,  that  he  would  put  her  out  of  his  life  and  spend  his 
energies  in  forgetting  her. 

He  wrote: — 

*Dear  Clare — I  destroyed  your  letter,  and  I  can't  quite 
remember  whether  it  forbade  me  to  reply  or  not.  Anyhow, 
that's  only  my  excuse  for  it.  I'm  having  a  dreadfully  dull 
time  at  Seacliffe — we're  the  only  visitors  at  the  hotel  and,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  the  only  visitors  in  Seacliffe  at  all.  I'm  not 
exactly  enjoying  it,  but  I  daresay  it's  doing  me  good.  Thanks 
ever  so  much  for  your  advice — I  mean  to  profit  by  it — most 
of  it,  at  any  rate.  But  mayn't  I  write  to  you — even  if  you  don't 
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write  to  me?  I  do  want  to,  especially  now.  May  I? — Yours, 
Kenneth  Speed." 

No  answer  to  that.  For  nearly  a  week  he  scanned  the  rack 
in  the  entrance-hall,  hoping  to  see  his  own  name  typewritten 
on  an  envelope,  for  he  guessed  that  even  if  she  did  reply  she 
would  take  that  precaution.  But  in  vain  his  hurried  and  anx- 
ious retiuus  from  the  clifF- walks;  no  letter  was  there.  And  at 
last,  tortured  to  despair,  he  wrote  again. 

'TDear  Clare — You  haven't  answered  my  letter.  I  did 
think  you  would,  and  now  I'm  a  prey  to  all  sorts  of  awful 
and,  no  doubt,  quite  ridiculous  fears.  And  I'm  going  to  ask 
you  again,  half -believing  that  you  didn't  receive  my  last  letter 
— may  I  write  to  you?  May  I  write  to  you  whenever  I  want? 
I  can't  have  your  company,  I  know — ^surely  you  haven't  the 
heart  to  deny  me  the  friendship  I  can  get  by  writing  to  you? 
You  needn't  answer:  I  promise  I  will  never  ask  for  an  answer. 
I  don't  care  if  the  letters  I  write  offend  you  or  not;  there  is 
only  one  case  in  which  I  should  hke  you  to  be  good  enough 
to  reply  to  me  and  tell  me  not  to  write  again.  And  that  is  if 
you  were  beginning  to  forget  me — ^if  letters  from  me  were 
beginning  to  be  a  bore  to  you.  Please,  therefore,  let  me  write. 
— ^Yours,  Kenneth  Speed." 

To  that  there  came  a  reply  by  return  of  post: 

"My  dear  Kenneth  Speed, — I  think  correspondence  be- 
tween us  is  both  unwise  and  unnecessary,  but  I  don't  see  how 
I  can  prevent  you  from  writing  if  you  wish  to.  And  you  need 
not  fear  that  I  shall  forget  you. — Clare." 

He  replied,  immediately,  and  with  his  soul  tingling  with 
the  renewal  of  happiness: 

**Dear  Clare, — Thank  God  you  can't  stop  me  from  writ- 
ing, and  thank  God  you  know  you  can't.  I  don't  feel  unhappy 
now  that  I  can  write  to  you,  now  that  I  know  you  will  read 
what  I  write.  I  feel  so  unreticent  where  you  are  concerned — 
I  want  you  to  understand,  and  I  don't  really  care,  when  you 
have  understood,  whether  you  condemn  or  not.  This  is  going 
(perhaps)  to  be  a  longish  letter;  I'm  alone  in  the  loimge  of 
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this  entirely  God-forsaken  hotel — Helen  is  putting  on  a  frock 
for  dinner,  and  I've  got  a  quarter-of-an-hour  for  you. 

"This  is  what  I've  found  out  since  I've  come  to  Seacliffe. 
I've  found  out  the  true  position  of  you  and  me.  You Ve  sunk 
far  deeper  into  my  soul  fiian  I  have  ever  guessed,  and  I  don't 
honestly  know  how  on  earth  I'm  to  get  rid  of  you!  For  the  last 
ten  days  I've  been  fighting  hard  to  drive  you  away,  but  I'm 
afraid  I've  been  defeated.  You're  there  still,  securely  en- 
trenched as  ever,  and  you  simply  won't  budge.  The  only 
times  I  don't  think  of  you  are  the  times  when  I'm  too  utterly 
tired  out  to  think  of  anything  or  anybody.  Worse  still,  the 
stronger  I  get  the  more  I  want  you.  Why  can't  I  stop  it?  You 
yourself  said  during  our  memorable  interview  after  the  'rag* 
that  it  wasn't  a  bit  of  good  trying  to  stop  loving  somebody.  So 
you  know,  as  well  as  me — am  I  to  conclude  that,  you  Hoimd 
of  Heaven? 

*'But  you  can't  get  rid  of  me,  I  hope,  any  more  than  I  can 
of  you.  You  may  go  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  but  it 
won't  matter.  I  shall  still  have  you,  I  shall  always  bore  you — 
in  fact,  I've  got  you  now,  haven't  I?  Don't  we  belong  to  each 
other  in  spite  of  ourselves? 

*'I  tell  you,  I've  tried  to  drive  you  out  of  my  mind.  And  I 
really  think  I  might  succeed  better  if  I  didn't  try.  Therefore, 
I  shan't  try  any  more.  How  can  you  deliberately  try  to  forget 
anybody?  The  mere  dehberation  of  the  effort  rivets  them 
more  eternally  on  your  memory! 

"Helen  and  I  are  getting  on  moderately  weU.  We  don't 
quarrel  We  exchange  remarks  about  the  weather,  and  we 
discuss  trashy  novels  which  we  both  have  read,  and  we  take 
long  and  iminteresting  walks  along  the  cliffs  and  admire  the 
same  views,  over  and  over  again.  Helen  thinks  the  rest  must 
be  doing  me  a  lot  of  good.  Oh  my  dear,  dear  Clare,  am  I 
wicked  because  I  sit  down  here  and  write  to  you  these  plead- 
ing, treacherous  letters,  while  my  wife  dresses  herself  upstairs 
without  a  thought  that  I  am  so  engaged?  Am  I  really  fuU  of 
sin?  I  know  if  I  put  my  case  before  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hun- 
dred men  and  women  what  answer  I  should  receive.  But  are 
you  the  hundredth?  I  don't  care  if  you  are  or  not;  if  this  is 
wickedness,  I  clasp  it  as  dearly  as  if  it  were  not.  I  just  can't 
help  it.  I  lie  awake  at  nights  trying  to  think  nice,  husbandly 
things  about  Helen,  and  just  wnen  I  think  I've  got  really  in- 
terested in  her  I  find  it's  you  I've  really  been  thinking  about 
and  not  Helen  at  all. 
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"There  must  be  some  wonderful  and  curious  bond  between 
us,  some  sort  of  invisible  elastic.  It  wouldn't  ever  break,  no 
matter  how  far  apart  we  went,  but  when  it's  stretched  it  hurts, 
hurts  us  both,  I  hope,  equally.  Is  it  really  courage  to  go  on 
hurting  ourselves  like  this?  What  is  the  good  of  it?  Supposing 
— I  only  say  supposing — supposing  we  let  go,  let  the  elastic 
slacken,  followed  our  heart's  desire,  what  then?  Who  would 
sufiFer?  Helen,  I  suppose.  Poor  Helen! — I  mustn't  let  her  suf- 
fer like  that,  must  I? 

"It  wasn't  real  love  that  I  ever  had  for  her;  it  was  just  mere 
physical  infatuation.  And  now  that's  gone,  all  that's  left  is  just 
dreadful  pity — oh,  pity  that  wall  not  let  me  go  I  And  yet 
what  good  is  pity — the  sort  of  pity  that  I  have  for  her? 

"Ever  since  I  first  knew  you,  you  have  been  creeping  into 
my  heart  ever  so  slowly  and  steadily,  and  I,  because  I  never 
guessed  what  was  happening,  have  yielded  myself  to  you 
utterly.  In  fact,  I  am  a  man  possessed  by  a  devil — a  good 
little  devil — ^yet — " 

He  looked  round  and  saw  Helen  standing  by  the  side  of 
him.  He  had  not  heard  her  approach.  She  might  have  been 
there  some  while,  he  reflected.  Had  she  been  looking  over 
his  shoulder?  Did  she  know  to  whom  was  the  letter  he  was 
writing? 

He  started,  and  instinctively  covered  as  much  of  the  wrrit- 
ing  as  he  could  with  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket. 

"I  didn't  know  you  still  wrote  to  Clare,"  she  said,  quietly. 

"Who  said  I  did?"  he  parried,  with  instant  truculence. 

"You're  writing  to  her  now." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"Never  mind  how  I  know.  Answer  me:  you  are,  aren't 
you?" 

"I  refuse  to  answer  such  a  question.  Surely  I  haven't  to 
tell  you  of  every  letter  I  write.  If  you've  been  spying  over 
my  shoulder  it's  your  own  fault.  How  would  you  like  me  to 
read  all  the  letters  you  write?" 

"I  wouldn't  mind  in  the  least,  Kenneth,  if  I  thought  you 
didn't  trust  me." 

"Well,  I  do  trust  you,  you  see,  and  even  if  I  didn't  I 
shouldn't  attempt  such  an  unheard-of  liberty.  And  if  you 
can't  trust  me  without  censoring  my  correspondence,  I'm 
afraid  you'll  have  to  go  on  mistrusting  me." 

"I  don't  want  to  censor  your  correspondence.  I  only  want 
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you  to  answer  me  a  straight  question:  is  that  a  letter  to  Clare 
that  you  re  writing?" 

**It's  a  most  improper  question,  and  I  refuse  to  answer  it." 

**Very  well.  ...  I  think  it's  time  for  dinner;  hadn't  you 
better  finish  the  letter  afterwards?  Unless,  of  course,  it's  very 
important." 

During  dinner  she  said:  "I  don't  feel  like  staying  in  from 
now  imtil  bedtime.  You'll  want  to  finish  your  letter,  of  coiu^e, 
so  I  think,  if  you  don't  mind,  I'll  go  to  the  local  kinema." 

**You  can't  go  alone,  can  you?" 

'There's  nobody  can  very  easily  stop  me,  is  there?  You 
don't  want  to  come  with  me,  I  suppose?" 

**rm  afraid  I  don't  care  for  kinemas  much.  Isn't  there  a 
theatre  somewhere?" 

**No.  Only  a  kinema.  I  looked  in  the  Seacliffe  Gazette.  In 
the  summer  there  are  Pierrots  on  the  sands,  of  course." 

**So  you  want  to  go  alone  to  the  Idnema?^' 

"Yes." 

**AII  right  But  111  meet  you  when  it's  over.  Half-past  ten, 
I  suppose?" 

"Probably  about  then.  You  don't  mind  me  leaving  you  for 
a  few  hours,  do  you?" 

**Oh,  not  at  all.  I  hope  you  have  a  good  time.  Tm  sure  I 
can  quite  understand  you  being  bored  with  Seacliffe.  It's 
the  deadest  hole  I've  ever  struck." 

"But  it's  doing  you  good,  isn't  it?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  daresay  it  is  in  that  way." 

She  added,  after  a  pause:  "When  you  get  back  to  the 
lounge  youll  wonder  where  you  put  your  half-written  letter." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  He  suddenly  felt  in  his  inside  coat- 
pocket  "Why — ^where  is  it?  I  thought  I  put  it  in  my  pocket. 
Who's  got  it?  Have  you?" 

"Yes.  You  thought  you  put  it  in  your  pocket,  I  know.  But 
you  didn't  You  left  it  on  the  writing  table  and  I  picked  it  up 
when  you  weren't  looking." 

"Then  you  have  got  it?" 

"Yes,  I  have  got  it." 

He  went  red  with  rage.  "Helen,  I  don't  want  to  make  a 
scene  in  front  of  the  servants,  but  I  insist  on  you  giving  up 
to  me  that  letter.  You've  absolutely  no  right  to  it,  and  I  de- 
mand that  you  give  it  me  immediately." 

"You  shall  have  it  after  I've  read  it" 

"Good  God,  Helen,  don't  play  the  fool  with  me!  I  want  it 
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now,  this  minutel  Understand,  I  mean  itl  I  want  it  nowl" 

"And  I  shan't  give  it  to  you." 

He  suddenly  looked  round  the  room.  There  was  nobody 
there;  the  waitress  was  away;  the  two  of  them  were  quite 
alone.  He  rose  out  of  his  chair  and  with  a  second  cautious 
glance  round  him  went  over  to  her  and  seized  her  by  the 
neck  with  one  hand  while  with  the  other  he  felt  in  her  cor- 
sage for  the  letter.  He  knew  that  was  where  she  would  have 
put  it.  The  very  surprise  of  his  movement  made  it  successful. 
In  another  moment  he  had  the  letter  in  his  hand.  He  stood 
above  her,  grim  and  angry,  flaimting  the  letter  high  above 
her  head.  She  made  an  upward  spring  for  his  hand,  and  he, 
startled  by  her  quick  retaliation,  crumpled  the  letter  into  a 
heap  and  flung  it  into  the  fire  at  the  side  of  the  room.  Then 
they  both  stared  at  each  other  in  silence. 

"So  it's  come  to  that,"  she  said,  her  face  very  white.  She 
placed  her  hand  to  her  breast  and  said:  "By  the  way,  you've 
hurt  me." 

He  rephed:  "Fm  sorry  if  I  hiu-t  you.  I  didn't  intend  to.  I 
simply  wanted  to  get  the  letter,  that's  all." 

"AH  right,"  she  answered.  "Til  excuse  you  for  hurting  me." 

Then  the  waitress  entered  with  the  sweet  and  their  con- 
versation was  abruptly  interrupted. 

After  diimer  he  went  back  into  the  loimge  and  took  up  an 
illustrated  paper.  Somehow,  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  try  to 
rewrite  the  letter  to  Clare.  And  in  any  case,  he  could  not 
have  remembered  more  than  bits  of  it;  it  would  have  to  be 
a  fresh  letter  if  he  wrote  at  all. 

Helen  came  downstairs  to  him  with  hat  and  coat  on  ready 
for  outdoors. 

"Good-bye,"  she  said,  "I'm  going." 

He  said:  "Hadn't  I  better  take  you  down  to  the  place?  I 
don't  mind  a  bit  of  a  walk,  you  know." 

She  answered:  "Oh,  no,  don't  bother.  It's  not  far.  You  get 
on  with  your  letter- writing." 

Then  she  paused  almost  at  the  door  of  the  loimge,  and  said, 
coming  back  to  him  suddenly:  "Kiss  me  before  I  go, 
Kenneth." 

He  kissed  her.  Then  she  smiled  and  went  out 

An  hour  later  he  started  another  letter  to  Clare. 

"My  dear,  dear  Clare, — I'm  so  pleased  it  has  not  all  come 
to  an  endl  .  .  .  All  those  hours  we  spent  together,  all  the 
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work  we  have  shared,  all  our  joy  and  laughter  and  sympathy 
together — it  could  not  have  counted  for  nothing,  could  it? 
We  dare  not  have  put  an  end  to  it;  we  should  fear  being 
haunted  all  our  lives.  We  .  .  .** 

Then  the  tired  feeling  came  on  him,  and  he  no  longer 
wanted  to  write,  not  even  to  Clare.  He  put  the  hardly-begun 
letter  in  his  pocket — carefully,  this  time — and  took  up  the 
illustrated  paper  again.  He  half  wished  he  had  gone  with 
Helen  to  the  kinema.  ...  A  quarter  to  ten.  ...  It  would 
soon  be  time  for  him  to  stroU  out  and  meet  her. 

IV 

Walking  along  the  promenade  to  the  beach  kinema  he  sol- 
emnly reviewed  his  life.  He  saw  kaleidoscopically  his  child- 
hood days  at  Beachings  Over,  then  the  interludes  at  Harrow 
and  Cambridge,  and  then  thei  sudden  tremendous  plunge — 
MiUsteadl  It  seemed  to  him  that  ever  since  that  glowering 
April  afternoon  when  he  had  first  stepped  into  Ervine's  dark 
study,  events  had  been  shaping  themselves  relentlessly  to 
his  ruin.  He  could  see  himself  as  a  mere  automaton,  moved 
upon  by  the  calm  accurate  fingers  of  fate.  His  meeting  with 
Helen,  his  love  of  her  and  hers  for  him,  their  marriage,  their 
slow  infinitely  wearisome  estrangement — all  seemed  as  if  it 
had  been  planned  with  sinister  dehberation.  Only  one  section 
of  his  life  had  been  dominated  by  his  own  free  will,  and  that 
was  the  part  of  it  that  had  to  do  with  Clare.  He  pondered 
over  the  subtle  diflFerentiation,  and  decided  at  last  that  it  was 
invalid,  and  that  fate  had  operated  at  least  as  much  with 
Clare  as  with  Helen.  And  yet,  for  all  that,  the  distinction  re- 
mained in  his  mind.  His  life  with  Helen  seemed  to  press  him 
down,  to  cramp  him  in  a  narrow  groove,  to  deprive  him  of  all 
self-determination;  it  was  only  when  he  came  to  Clare  that 
he  was  free  again  and  could  do  as  he  liked.  Surely  it  was  he 
himself,  and  not  fate,  that  drew  him  joyously  to  Clare. 

The  mist  that  had  hovered  over  SeaclifFe  all  day  was  now 
magically  lifted,  and  out  of  a  clear  sky  there  shone  a  moon 
with  the  slightest  of  yellow  haloes  encircling  it.  The  prome- 
nade was  nearly  deserted,  and  in  all  the  tall  cliff  of  boarding- 
houses  along  the  Marine  Parade  there  was  hardly  a  window 
with  a  light  in  it.  The  solitary  redness  of  the  lamp  on  the  end 
of  the  pier  sent  a  soft  shimmer  over  the  intervening  water; 
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the  sea,  at  almost  high  tide,  was  quite  calm.  Hardly  a  murmur 
of  the  waves  reached  his  ears  as  he  strolled  briskly  along,  but 
that  was  because  they  were  right  up  against  the  stone  wall 
of  the  promenade  and  had  no  beach  of  pebbles  to  be  noisy 
with.  He  leaned  over  the  railings  and  saw  the  water  imme- 
diately beneath  him,  silvered  in  moonlight.  Seacliffe  was 
beautiful  now.  .  .  .  Then  he  looked  ahead  and  saw  the  gar- 
ish illuminations  of  the  solitary  picture-palace  that  Seacliffe 
possessed,  and  he  wondered  how  Helen  or  anybody  could 
prefer  a  kinema  entertainment  to  the  glory  of  the  night  out- 
side. And  yet,  he  reflected,  the  glory  of  the  night  was  a  sub- 
jective business;  it  required  a  certain  mood;  whereas  the 
kinema  created  its  own  mood,  asking  and  requiring  nothing. 
Poor  HelenI 

Why  should  pity  for  her  have  overwhelmed  him  suddenly 
at  that  moment?  He  did  not  love  her,  not  the  least  fraction; 
yet  he  would  have  died  for  her  if  such  had  need  to  be.  If 
she  were  in  danger  he  would  not  stay  to  think;  he  would  risk 
life  or  limb  for  her  sake  without  a  premonitory  thought.  He 
almost  longed  for  the  opportunity  to  sacrifice  himself  for  her 
in  some  such  way.  He  felt  he  owed  it  to  her.  But  there  was 
one  sacrifice  that  was  too  hard — ^he  could  not  hve  with  her 
in  contentment,  giving  up  Clare.  He  knew  he  couldn't.  He 
saw  quite  clearly  in  the  future  the  day  when  he  would  leave 
Helen  and  go  to  Clare.  Not  fate  this  time,  but  the  hungering 
desire  of  his  heart,  that  would  not  let  him  rest. 

And  yet,  was  not  this  same  desire  fate  itself,  his  own  fate, 
leading  him  on  and  further  to  some  inevitably  end?  Only  that 
he  did  not  fear  it.  He  opened  wide  his  arms,  welcoming  it, 
longing  for  and  therefore  unconscious  of  its  domination. 

He  stood  in  front  of  the  gilded  dinginess  of  the  picture- 
place,  pondering  on  his  destiny,  when  there  came  up  to  him 
a  shabby  little  man  in  a  long  tattered  overcoat,  who  asked 
him  for  a  light.  Speed,  who  was  so  anxious  not  to  be  a  snob 
that  he  usually  gave  to  strangers  the  impression  of  being  one, 
proffered  a  box  of  matches  and  smiled.  But  for  the  life  of  him 
he  could  not  think  of  anything  to  say.  He  felt  he  ought  to  say 
something,  lest  the  other  fellow  might  think  him  surly;  he 
racked  his  brain  for  some  appropriate  remark  and  eventu- 
ally said:  "Nice  night."  The  other  lit  the  stump  of  a  cigarette 
contemplatively  and  replied:  "Yes.  Nice  night.  .  .  .  Thanks. 
.  .  .  Waiting  for  somebody?" 

**Yes,"  replied  Speed,  rather  curtly.  He  had  no  desire  to 
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continue  the  conversation,  still  less  to  discuss  his  own  aflFairs. 

"Rotten  hole,  SeacIifEe,  in  winter,"  resumed  the  stranger, 
showing  no  sign  of  moving  on. 

**Yes"  agreed  Speed. 

**Nothing  to  do — nowhere  to  go — absolutely  the  deadest 
place  on  God's  earth.  I  live  here  and  I  know.  Every  night  I 
take  a  stroll  about  this  time  and  to-night's  bin  the  first  night 
this  year  I've  ever  seen  anything  happen  at  all." 

"Indeed?" 

The  stranger  ignored  the  obvious  boredness  of  Speed's 
voice,  and  continued:  "Yes.  That's  the  truth.  But  it  happened 
all  right  to-night.  Quite  exciting,  in  fact." 

He  looked  at  Speed  to  see  if  his  interest  was  in  any  way 
aroused.  Such  being  not  yet  so  he  remarked  again:  '*Yes, 
quite  exciting."  He  paused  and  added:  "Bit  gruesome  per- 
haps— to  some  folks." 

Speed  said,  forcing  himself  to  be  interested: 

"Why,  what  was  it?" 

And  the  other,  triumphant  that  he  had  secured  an  attentive 
audience  at  last,  replied:  "Body  found.  Pulled  up  off  the 
breakwater.  .  .  .  Drowned,  of  course." 

Even  now  Speed  was  only  casually  interested. 

"Really?  And  who  was  it?" 

"Don't  know  the  name.  ...  A  woman's  body.** 

"Nobody  identified  her  yet?" 

"Not  yet  They  say  she's  not  a  SeacHffe  woman.  .  .  .  See 
there!"  He  pointed  back  along  the  promenade  towards  a  spot 
where,  not  half  an  hour  ago.  Speed  had  leaned  over  the  rail- 
ings to  see  the  moonhght  on  the  sea.  "Can  you  see  the  crowd 
standing  about?  That's  where  they  dragged  her  in.  Only 
about  ten  minutes  ago  as  I  was  passin'.  Very  high  tide,  you 
know,  washes  all  sorts  of  things  up.  ...  I  didn't  stay  long 
— bit  too  gruesome  for  me." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Speed.  "And  for  me  too.  .  .  .  By  the  way 
d'you  happen  to  know  when  this  picture  house  shuts  up?" 

"About  half -past  ten,  mostly." 

"Thanks." 

"Well — I'll  be  gettin'  along.  .  .  .  Much  obliged  for  the 
light  .  .  .  Good-night.  .  .  ." 

"Good-night,"  said  Speed. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  crowd  began  to  tumble  out  of  the 
Idnema.  He  stood  in  the  darkness  against  a  blank  wall,  where 
he  could  see  without  being  seen.  He  wondered  whether  he 
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had  not  better  take  Helen  home  through  the  town  instead  of 
along  the  promenade.  It  was  a  longer  way,  of  course,  but  it 
would  avoid  the  unpleasant  affair  that  the  stranger  had  men- 
tioned to  him.  He  neither  wished  to  see  himself  nor  wished 
Helen  to  see  anything  of  the  sort. 

Ctirious  that  she  was  so  late?  The  Idnema  must  be  almost 
empty  now;  the  stream  of  people  had  stopped.  He  saw  the 
manager  going  to  the  box-office  to  lock  up.  "Have  they  all 
come  out?'  he  asked,  emerging  into  the  rays  of  the  electric 
lights.  "Yes,  everybody,"  answered  the  other.  He  even 
glanced  at  Speed  suspiciously,  as  if  he  wondered  why  he 
should  be  waiting  for  somebody  who  obviously  hadn't  been 
to  the  Idnema  at  all. 

Well.  .  .  .  Speed  stood  in  a  sheltered  alcove  and  lit  a 
cigarette.  He  had  better  get  back  to  the  Beach  Hotel,  any- 
way. Perhaps  Helen  hadn't  gone  to  the  picture-show  after  alL 
Or,  perhaps,  she  had  come  out  before  flie  end  and  thev  had 
missed  each  other.   Perhaps  anything.  .  .  .  Anything!  .  .  . 

Then  suddenly  the  awful  thought  occurred  to  him.  At  first 
it  was  fantastic;  he  walked  along,  sampling  it  in  a  horrified 
fashion,  yet  refusing  to  be  in  the  least  perturbed  by  it  Then 
it  gained  ground  upon  him,  made  hLm  hasten  his  steps, 
throw  away  his  cigarette,  and  finally  run  madly  along  die 
echoing  promenade  to  the  curious  httle  silent  crowd  that  had 
gathered  there,  about  halfway  to  the  pier  entrance.  He 
scampered  along  the  smooth  asphalt  just  like  a  boisterous 
youngster,  yet  in  his  eyes  was  wild  brain-maddening  fear. 


Ten  minutes  later  he  knew.  They  pointed  to  a  gap  in  the 
railings  close  by,  made  some  while  before  by  a  lorry  that  had 
run  out  of  control  along  the  Marine  Parade.  The  Urban  Dis- 
trict Council  ought  to  have  repaired  the  railings  immediately 
after  the  accident,  and  he  (somebody  in  the  crowd)  would 
not  be  surprised  if  the  coroner  censured  the  Council  pretty 
severely  at  the  inquest.  The  gap  was  a  positive  death-trap 
for  anybody  walking  along  at  night  and  not  looking  carefully 
ahead.  And  he  (somebody  else  In  the  crowd)  suggested  the 
possibility  of  making  the  Seacliffe  Urban  District  Council  pay 
heavy  damages.  ...  Of  course,  it  was  an  accident.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  bad  bruise  on  the  head:  that  was  where  she 
must  have  struck  the  stones  as  she  fell.  .  .  .  And  in  one  of 
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the  pockets  was  a  torn  Idnema  ticket;  clearly  she  had  been 
on  her  way  home  from  the  Beach  kinema.  .  .  .  Once  again, 
it  was  the  Coimcil's  fault  for  not  promptly  repairing  the  dan- 
gerous gap  in  the  railings. 

They  led  him  back  to  the  Beach  Hotel  and  gave  him 
brandy.  He  kept  saying:  **Now  please  go — I'm  quite  all  right. 
.  .  .  There's  really  nothing  that  anybody  can  do  for  me.  .  .  . 
Please  go  now.  .  .  ." 

When  at  last  he  was  alone  in  the  cheerless  hotel  bedroom 
he  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed  and  cried.  Not  for  sorrow 
or  pity  or  terror,  but  merely  to  relieve  some  fearful  strain  of 
emotion  that  was  in  him.  Helen  dead  I  He  could  hardly  force 
himself  to  believe  it,  but  when  he  did  he  felt  sorry,  achingly 
sorry,  because  there  had  been  so  many  bonds  between  them, 
so  many  bonds  that  only  death  could  have  snapped.  He  saw 
her  now,  poor  little  woman,  as  he  had  never  seen  her  before; 
the  love  in  her  still  Hving,  and  all  that  had  made  them  im- 
happy  together  vanished  away.  He  loved  her,  those  minutes 
in  the  empty,  cheerless  bedroom,  more  calmly  than  he  had 
ever  loved  her  when  she  had  been  near  to  him.  And — ^strange 
miraclel — she  had  given  him  peace  at  last.  Pity  for  her  no 
longer  overwhelmed  him  with  its  sickly  torture;  he  was  calm, 
calm  with  sorrow,  but  calm. 

VI 

Then,  slowly,  grimly,  as  to  some  fixed  and  inevitable  thing, 
his  torture  returned.  He  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  the 
worst  was  over,  that  tragedy  had  spent  its  terrible  utmost; 
but  even  the  sad  calm  of  desperation  was  nowhere  to  be 
foimd.  He  paced  up  and  down  the  bedroom  long  and  weari- 
somely; shortly  after  midnight  the  solitary  gas-jet  faltered  and 
flickered  and  finally  abandoned  itself  with  a  forlorn  pop. 
**Curse  the  placel"  he  muttered,  acutely  nervous  in  the  sud- 
den gloom;  then  for  some  moments  he  meditated  a  sarcastic 
protest  to  the  hotel-proprietress  in  the  morning.  **I  am  aware," 
he  would  begin,  tartly,  "that  the  attractions  of  SeacliflFe  in 
the  evenings  are  not  such  as  would  often  tempt  the  visitor 
to  keep  up  imtil  the  small  hours;  but  don't  you  think  that  is 
an  argument  against  rather  than  for  turning  off  the  gas-supply 
at  midnight?"  Rather  ponderous,  though;  probably  the 
woman  wouldn't  know  what  he  meant.  He  might  write  a 
letter  to  the  Seacliffe  Gazette  about  it,  anyway.  "Oh,  damn 
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theml**  he  exclaimed,  with  sudden  fervoxir,  as  he  searched 
for  the  candle  on  the  dressing-table.  Unfortunately  he  pos- 
sessed no  matches,  and  the  candlestick,  when  at  last  his  grop- 
ing had  discovered  it,  contained  none,  either.  It  was  so  infer- 
nally dark  and  silent;  everybody  in  the  place  was  in  bed 
except  himself.  He  pictured  the  maids,  sleeping  cosily  in 
the  top  attics,  or  perhaps  chattering  together  in  whispers 
about  clothes  or  their  love-aflFairs  or  Seachffe  gossip  or — ^why, 
of  oomsel — about  him.  They  would  surely  be  talking  about 
him.  Such  a  tit-bit  of  gossipl  Everyone  in  Seacliffe  would  be 
full  of  the  tragedy  of  flie  young  fellow  whose  wife,  less  than 
a  year  married,  had  fallen  accidentally  into  the  sea  oflF  the 
promenadel  He,  not  she,  would  be  the  figure  of  high  tragedy 
in  their  minds,  and  on  the  morrow  they  would  all  stare  at  him 
morbidly,  curioxisly.  .  .  .  Good  God  in  Heavenl  Could  he 
endure  it?  .  .  .  Lightly  the  moonHght  filtered  through  the 
Venetian  blinds  on  to  die  garish  linoleum  pattern;  and  when 
the  blinds  were  stirred  by  the  breeze  the  light  skipped  along 
the  floor  like  moving  swords;  he  could  not  endure  that,  any- 
way. He  went  to  the  windows  and  drew  up  the  blinds,  one 
after  the  other.  They  would  hear  that,  he  reflected,  if  they 
were  awake;  they  would  know  he  was  not  asleep. 

Then  he  remembered  her  as  he  had  seen  her  less  than  a 
twelvemonth  before;  standing  knee-deep  in  the  grasses  by 
the  river-bank  at  Parminters.  Everywhere  that  he  had  loved 
her  was  so  clear  now  in  his  mind,  and  everywhere  else  was  so 
unreal  and  dim.  He  heard  the  tinkle  of  the  Head's  piano  and 
saw  her  puzzling  intently  over  some  easy  ^Jhopin  mazurka, 
her  golden  hair  flame-like  in  the  sunlight  of  the  afternoon. 
He  saw  the  paths  and  fields  of  Millstead,  all  radiant  where 
she  and  he  had  been,  and  the  moonlight  lapping  the  pavilion 
steps,  where,  first  of  all,  he  had  touched  her  lips  with  his. 
And  then — only  with  an  effort  could  he  picture  this — he  saw 
the  grim  room  downstairs,  where  she  lay  all  wet  and  bedrag- 
gled, those  cheeks  that  he  had  kissed  ice-cold  and  salt  with 
the  sea.  The  moon,  emerging  fully  from  behind  a  mist, 
plunged  him  suddenly  in  white  light;  at  that  moment  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  hving  in  some  ugly  nightmare, 
and  that  shortly  he  would  wake  from  it  and  find  all  the  trag- 
edy untrue.  Helen  was  alive  and  well:  he  could  only  have 
imagined  her  dead.  And  downstairs,  in  that  sitting-room — ^it 
had  been  no  more  than  a  dream,  fearful  and — th^ik  God — 
false.  Helen  was  away,  somewhere,  perfectly  well  and  happy 
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— somewhere.  And  downstairs,  in  that  sitting-room  .  .  . 
Anyhow,  he  would  go  down  and  see,  to  convince  himself.  He 
unlocked  the  bedroom  door  and  tiptoed  out  on  to  the  landing. 
He  saw  the  moon's  rays  caught  phosphorescently  on  a  fish  in 
a  glass  case.  Down  the  two  flights  of  stairs  he  descended  with 
caution,  and  then,  at  the  foot,  strove  to  recollect  which  was 
the  room.  He  saw  two  doors,  with  something  written  on  them. 
One  was  the  bar-parlour,  he  thought,  where  the  worthies  of 
Seacliffe  congregated  nightly.  He  turned  the  handle  and  saw 
the  glistening  brass  of  the  beer-engines.  Then  the  other  door, 
might  be?  He  tried  the  handle,  but  the  door  was  locked. 
Somehow  this  infuriated  him.  "They  lock  the  doors  and  turn 
oflF  the  gasl"  he  cried,  vehemently,  uniting  his  complaints. 
Then  suddenly  he  caught  sight  of  another  door  in  the  wall 
opposite,  a  door  on  which  there  was  no  writing  at  all.  He  had 
an  instant  conviction  that  this  must  be  the  door.  He  strode 
to  it,  menacingly,  took  hold  of  its  handle  in  a  firm  grasp,  and 
pushed.  Locked  again  I  This  time  he  could  not  endiu-e  the 
fury  that  raged  within  him.  "Good  God!"  he  cried,  shouting 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "I'll  burst  every  door  in  the  place  inl" 
He  beat  on  the  panels  vvdth  his  fists,  shouting  and  screaming 
the  whole  while.  .  .  . 

Ten  minutes  later  the  hotel-porter  and  the  bar  man,  clad 
in  trousers  and  shirt  only,  were  holding  his  arms  on  either 
side,  and  the  proprietress,  swathed  in  a  pink  dressing-gown, 
was  standing  a  little  way  oflF,  staring  at  him  curiously.  And 
he  was  complaining  to  her  about  the  turning  oflF  of  the  gas  at 
midnight.  "One  really  has  a  right  to  expect  something  more 
generous  from  the  best  hotel  in  SeacliflFe,"  he  was  saying,  with 
an  argumentative  mildness  that  surprised  himself.  "It  is  not 
as  though  this  were  a  sixpenny  doss-house.  It  is  an  A.A.  hsted 
hotel,  and  I  consider  it  absolutely  scandalous  that  .  .  ." 

VII 

Strangely,  when  he  was  back  again  and  alone  in  his  own  bed- 
room, he  felt  difiFerent.  His  gas-jet  was  burning  again,  evi- 
dently as  a  result  of  his  protest;  the  victory  gave  him  a 
ciu-ious,  childish  pleasure.  Nor  did  his  burdens  weigh  so 
heavily  on  him;  indeed,  he  felt  even  peaceful  enough  to  try 
to  sleep.  He  undressed  and  got  into  bed. 

And  then,  slowly,  secretly,  dreadfully,  he  discovered  that 
he  was  thinking  about  Clare!  It  frightened  him — this  way 
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she  crept  into  his  thoughts  as  pain  comes  after  the  numbness 
of  a  blow.  He  knew  he  ought  not  to  think  of  her.  He  ought 
to  put  her  out  of  his  mind,  at  any  rate,  for  the  present.  Helen 
dead  this  little  while,  and  already  Clare  in  his  thoughts!  The 
realisation  appalled  him,  terrified  him  by  aflFording  him  a 
glimpse  into  the  depths  of  his  own  dark  soul.  And  yet — he 
could  not  help  it.  Was  he  to  be  blamed  for  the  thoughts  that 
he  could  not  drive  out  of  his  mind?  He  prayed  urgently  and 
passionately  for  sleep,  that  he  might  rid  himself  of  the  lurk- 
ing, lurking  image  of  her.  But  even  in  sleep  he  feared  he 
might  dream  of  her. 

Oh,  Clare,  Clare,  would  she  ever  come  to  him  now,  now 
that  he  was  alone  and  Helen  was  dead?  God,  the  awfulness 
of  the  question!  Yet  he  could  not  put  it  away  from  him;  he 
could  but  deceive  himself,  might  be,  into  thinking  he  was 
not  asking  it.  He  wanted  Clare.  Not  more  than  ever— only 
as  much  as  he  had  always  wanted  her. 

He  wondered  solemnly  if  the  stuflF  in  him  were  rotten;  if 
he  were  proven  vile  and  debased  because  he  wanted  her;  if 
he  were  cancelling  his  soul  by  thinking  of  her  so  soon.  And 
yet — God  help  him;  even  if  all  that  were  so,  he  could  not 
help  it.  If  he  were  to  be  damned  eternally  for  thinking  about 
Clare,  then  let  him  be  damned  eternally.  Actions  he  might 
control,  but  never  the  strains  and  cravings  of  his  own  mind. 
K  he  were  wrong,  therefore,  let  him  be  wrong. 

He  wondered  whether,  when  he  fell  asleep,  he  would 
dream  about  Helen  or  about  Clare.  And  yet,  when  at  last 
his  very  tiredness  made  him  close  his  eyes,  he  dreamed  of 
neither  of  them,  but  slept  in  perfect  caJm,  as  a  child  that 
has  been  forgiven. 

In  the  morning  they  brought  his  breakfast  up  to  him  in 
bed,  and  with  it  a  letter  and  a  telegram.  The  chambermaid 
asked  him  dubiously  if  he  were  feeling  better  and  he  replied: 
**Oh  yes,  much  better,  thanks."  Only  vaguely  could  he  re- 
member what  had  taken  place  during  the  night 

When  the  girl  had  gone  and  he  had  glanced  at  the  hand- 
writing on  the  envelope,  he  had  a  sudden  paralysing  shock, 
for  it  was  Helen's! 

The  postmark  was:  "Seacliffe,  10.10  p.m." 

He  tore  open  the  envelope  with  slow  and  awful  dread, 
and  took  out  a  single  sheet  of  Beach  Hotel  notepaper.  Scrib- 
bled on  it  in  pencil  was  just: 
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'TDear  Kenneth"  ("Dear"  underlined), — Good-bye,  dar- 
ling. I  can't  bear  you  not  to  be  happy.  Forget  me  and  don't 
worry.  They  will  think  it  has  been  an  accident,  and  you 
mustn't  tell  them  anything  else.  Leave  Millstead  and  take 
Clare  away.  Be  happy  with  her, — ^Yours,  Helen." — 

**P.S. — There's  one  thing  I'm  sorry  for.  On  the  last  night  be- 
fore we  left  Millstead  I  said  something  about  Clare  and 
Pritchard.  Darling,  it  was  a  lie — I  made  it  up  because  I 
couldn't  bear  you  to  love  Clare  so  much.  I  don't  mind  now. 
Forgive  me." 

A  moment  later  he  was  opening  the  telegram  and  reading: 
**Shall  arrive  Seacliffe  Station  one  fifteen  meet  me  Clare." 

It  had  been  despatched  from  Millstead  at  nine-five  that 
morning,  evidently  as  soon  as  the  post  office  opened. 

He  ate  no  breakfast.  It  was  a  quarter  past  eleven  and  the 
sim  was  streaming  in  through  the  window — ^the  first  spring 
day  of  the  year.  He  re-read  the  letter. 

Strange  that  imtil  then  the  thought  that  the  catastrophe 
could  have  been  anything  at  all  but  accidental  had  never 
even  remotely  occurred  to  himl  Now  it  came  as  a  terrible  rev- 
elation, hardly  to  be  believed,  even  with  proof;  a  revelation 
of  that  utmost  misery  that  had  driven  her  to  the  sea.  He  had 
known  that  she  was  not  happy,  but  he  had  never  guessed 
that  she  might  be  miserable  to  death. 

And  what  escape  was  there  now  from  his  own  overwhelm- 
ing guilt?  She  had  killed  herself  because  he  had  not  made  her 
happy.  Or  else  because  she  had  not  been  able  to  make  him 
happy.  Whichever  it  was,  he  was  fearfully  to  blame.  She 
had  killed  herself  to  make  room  for  that  other  woman  who 
had  taken  all  the  joy  out  of  her  life. 

And  at  one-fifteen  that  other  woman  would  arrive  in  Sea- 
cliflFe. 

In  the  darkest  depths  of  his  remorse  he  vowed  that  he 
would  not  meet  her,  see  her,  or  hold  any  communication  with 
her  ever  again,  so  long  as  his  life  lasted.  He  would  hate  her 
eternally,  for  Helen's  sake.  He  would  dedicate  his  life  to  the 
annihilation  of  her  in  his  mind.  Why  was  she  coming?  Did 
she  know?  How  could  she  know?  He  raved  at  her  mentally, 
trying  to  involve  her  in  some  share  of  his  own  deep  treachery, 
for  even  the  companionship  of  guilt  was  at  least  companion- 
ship. The  two  of  them — Clare  and  himself — had  murdered 
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Helen.  The  two  of  them — ^together.  Together.  There  was 
black  magic  in  the  intimacy  that  that  word  implied — magic 
in  the  guilty  secret  that  was  between  them,  in  the  passionate 
iniquity  that  was  alluring  even  in  its  baseness  1 

He  dressed  hurriedly,  and  with  his  mind  in  a  ferment, 
forgot  his  breakfast  till  it  was  cold  and  then  found  it  too  un- 
palatable to  eat.  As  he  descended  the  stairs  and  came  into 
the  hotel  lobby  he  remarked  to  the  proprietress:  "Oh,  by 
the  way,  I  must  apologise  for  making  a  row  last  night  Fact 
is,  my  nerves,  you  know.  .  .  .  Rather  upset  .  .    " 

"Quite  all  right,  Mr.  Speed.  I'm  sure  we  all  understand  and 
sympathise  with  you.  If  there's  any  way  we  can  help  you, 
you  Know.  .  .  .  Shall  you  be  in  to  lunch?" 

**Limch?  Oh  yes — er — I  mean,  no.  No,  I  don't  think  I  shall 
— not  to-day.  You  see  there  are — er — arrangements  to  make 
— er — ^arrangements,  you  know  .  .  .** 

He  smiled,  and  with  carefully  simulated  nonchalance, 
commenced  to  light  a  cigarettel  When  he  got  outside  the 
hotel  he  decided  that  it  was  absolutely  the  wrong  thing  to 
have  done.  He  flung  the  cigarette  into  the  gutter.  What  was 
the  matter  with  him?  Something, — something  that  made 
him,  out  of  very  fear,  do  ridiciilous  and  inappropriate  things. 
The  same  instinct,  no  doubt,  that  always  made  him  talk  loudly 
when  he  was  nervous.  And  then  he  remembered  that  April 
morning  of  the  year  before,  when  he  had  first  of  all  entered 
the  Headmaster's  study  at  Millstead;  for  then,  through  nerv- 
ousness, he  had  spoken  loudly,  almost  aggressively,  to  dis- 
guise his  embarrassment  What  a  curious  ^reature  he  was, 
and  how  curious  people  must  think  him. 

He  strolled  round  the  town,  bought  a  morning  paper  at 
the  news  agent's,  and  pretended  to  be  interested  in  the  con- 
tents. Over  him  like  a  sultry  shadow  lay  the  disagreeable  par- 
aphernalia of  the  immediate  future:  doctors,  coroner,  inquest, 
lawyers,  interviews  with  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Ervine,  and  so  on. 
It  had  all  to  be  gone  through,  but  for  the  present  he  would 
try  to  forget  it  The  turmoil  dF  his  own  mind,  that  battle  whidi 
was  being  waged  within  his  inmost  self,  that  strife  which  no 
coroner  would  guess,  those  secrets  which  no  inquest  would 
or  could  elicit;  these  were  the  things  of  greater  import  In 
the  High  Street,  leading  up  from  the  Pierhead,  he  saw  half 
a  dozen  stalwart  navvies  swinging  sledge-hammers  into  the 
concrete  road-bed.  He  stopped,  ostensibly  to  wait  for  a  tram. 
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but  really  to  watch  them.  He  envied  them,  passionately;  en- 
vied their  strength  and  animal  simplicity;  envied  above  all 
their  lack  of  education  and  ignorance  of  themselves,  their 
happy  blindness  along  the  path  of  life.  He  wdshed  he  could 
forget  such  things  as  Art  and  Culture  and  Education,  and 
could  become  as  they,  or  as  he  imagined  them  to  be.  Their 
lives,  were  brimful  of  real  things,  things  to  be  held  and 
touched — hammers  and  levers  and  slabs  of  concrete.  With 
all  their  crude  joy  and  all  their  pain,  simple  and  physical,  their 
souls  grew  strong  and  stark.  He  envied  them  vdth  a  passion 
that  made  him  desist  at  last  from  the  sight  of  them,  because 
it  hurt. 

The  town-hall  clock  began  the  hoiir  of  noon,  and  that  re- 
minded him  of  Clare,  and  of  the  overwhelming  fact  that  she 
was  at  that  moment  in  the  train  hastening  to  SeacliJBFe.  Was 
he  thinking  of  her  again?  He  went  into  a  cafe  and  ordered 
in  desperation  a  pot  of  China  tea  and  some  bread  and  butter, 
as  if  the  mere  routine  of  a  meal  would  rid  his  mind  of  her. 
For  desire  was  with  him  still,  nor  could  he  stave  it  off.  Noth- 
ing that  he  could  ever  discover,  however  ugly  or  terrible, 
could  stop  the  craving  of  him  for  Clare.  The  things  that  they 
had  begun  together,  he  and  she,  had  no  ending  in  this  world. 
And  suddenly  all  sense  of  free-wiU  left  him,  and  he  felt  him- 
self propelled  at  a  mighty  rate  towards  her,  wherever  she 
might  be;  fate,  surely,  guiding  him  to  her,  but  this  time,  a 
fate  that  was  urging  him  from  within,  not  pressing  him  from 
without.  And  he  knew,  secretly,  whatever  indignant  protests 
he  might  make  to  himself  about  it,  that  when  the  1:15  train 
entered  Seacliffe  station  he  would  be  waiting  there  on  the 
platform  for  her.  The  thing  was  inevitable,  like  death. 

But  inevitability  did  not  spare  him  torment.  And  at  last 
his  remorse  insisted  upon  a  compromise.  He  would  meet 
Clare,  he  decided,  but  when  he  had  met  her,  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  torture  her,  subtly,  shrewdly — seeking  vengeance 
for  the  tragedy  that  she  had  brought  to  his  life,  and  the  spell 
that  she  had  cast  upon  his  soul.  He  would  be  the  Grand  In- 
quisitor. 

He  was  very  white  and  haggard  when  the  time  came.  He 
had  reached  the  station  as  early  as  one  o'clock,  and  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  loimged  about  the  deserted  platforms. 
Meanwhile  the  sun  shone  gloriously,  and  the  train  as  it  ran 
into  the  station  caught  the  sunlight  on  its  windows.  The  sight 
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of  the  long  line  of  coaches,  curving  into  the  station  like  a 
flaming  sword  into  its  scabbard,  gave  him  a  mighty  heart- 
rending thrill.  Yes,  yes — ^he  would  torture  her.  .  .  .  His 
eyes  glinted  with  diabohcal  exhilaration,  and  a  touch  of  hectic 
colour  crept  into  his  wan  cheeks.  He  watched  her  alight  from 
a  third-class  compartment  near  the  rear  of  the  train.  Then 
he  lost  her  momentarily  amidst  the  emptying  crowd.  He 
walked  briskly  against  the  stream  of  the  throng,  with  a  heart 
that  beat  fast  witi  unutterable  expectations. 

But  how  he  loved  her  as  he  saw  her  coming  towards  himl 
— ^though  he  tried  with  all  his  might  to  kindle  hate  in  his 
heart.  She  smiled  and  held  out  her  tiny  hand.  He  took  it  with 
a  limpness  that  was  to  begin  his  torture  of  her.  She  was  to 
notice  that  limpness. 

"How  is  Helen?"  was  her  first  remark. 

Amidst  the  bustle  of  the  luggage  round  the  guard's  van 
he  replied  quietly:  "Helen?  Oh,  she's  all  right.  I  didn't  tell 
her  you  were  coming." 

**You  were  wise,"  she  answered. 

A  faint  thrill  of  anticipation  crept  over  him;  this  diabolical 
game  was  interesting,  fascinating,  in  its  way;  and  would  lead 
her  very  securely  into  a  number  of  traps.  And  why,  he 
thought,  did  she  think  it  was  wise  of  him  not  to  have  told 
Helen? 

In  the  station-yard  she  suddenly  stopped  to  consult  a  time- 
table hoarding. 

**What  are  you  doing?"  he  asked. 

"I'm  looking  for  the  next  train  back  to  Millatead." 

"Not  the  next,  surely?" 

"Why  not?  What  do  you  think  I've  come  for?" 

"I  don't  know  in  the  least.  What  have  you  come  for?" 

She  looked  at  him  appealingly.  He  saw,  with  keen  and 
instant  relish,  that  she  had  already  noticed  something  of  hos- 
tility in  his  attitude  towards  her.  The  torture  had  begun.  For 
the  first  time,  she  was  subject  to  his  power  and  not  he  to  hers. 

"I've  come  for  a  few  minutes'  conversation,"  she  answered, 
quietly.  "And  the  next  train  back  is  at  3 :  18." 

"You  mean  to  travel  by  that?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  we  needn't  stay  in  the  station  till  then,  need  we? 
Let's  walk  somewhere.  We've  two  whole  hours — time 
enough  to  get  right  out  of  the  town  and  back  again.  I  hate 
conversations  in  railway-stations." 
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But  his  chief  reason  was  a  desire  to  secure  the  right  scenic 
background  for  his  torture  of  her. 

"All  right,"  she  answered,  and  looked  at  him  again  appeal- 
ingly.  The  tears  ahnost  welled  into  his  own  eyes  because  of 
the  deep  sadness  that  was  in  hers.  How  quick  she  was  to  feel 
his  harshness! — he  thought.  How  marvellously  sensitive  was 
that  little  soul  of  hers  to  the  subtlest  gradations  of  his  own 
mood!  What  fiendish  torture  he  could  put  her  to,  by  no  more, 
might  be,  than  the  merest  upraising  of  an  eyebrow,  the  faint- 
est change  of  the  voice,  the  slightest  tightening  of  the  lips! 
She  was  of  mercury,  like  himself;  responsive  to  every  touch 
of  the  emotional  atmosphere.  And.  was  not  that  the  reason 
why  she  understood  him  with  such  wonderful  instinctive  in- 
.timacy,--was  not  that  the  reason  why  the  two  of  them,  out 
of  the  whole  world,  would  have  sought  each  other  like  twin 
magnets? 

He  led  her,  in  silence,  through  the  litter  of  mean  streets 
near  the  station,  and  thence,  beyond  the  edge  of  the  town, 
towards  the  meadows  that  sloped  to  the  sea.  So  far  it  had 
been  a  perfect  day,  but  now  the  sun  was  half-quenching 
itself  in  a  fringe  of  mist  that  lay  along  the  horizon;  and  with 
the  change  there  came  a  sudden  pink  light  that  lit  both  their 
faces  and  shone  behind  them  on  the  tawdry  newness  of  the 
town,  giving  it  for  once  a  touch  of  pitiful  loveliness.  He  took 
her  into  a  rolling  meadow  that  tapered  down  into  a  coppice, 
and  as  they  reached  the  trees  the  last  shaft  of  sunlight  died 
from  the  sky.  Then  they  plunged  into  the  grey  depths,  with 
all  the  freshly-budded  leaves  brushing  against  their  faces, 
and  the  very  earth,  so  it  seemed,  murmuring  at  their  ap- 
proach. Already  there  was  the  hint  of  rain  in  the  air. 

"It's  a  long  way  to  come  for  a  few  minutes'  conversation," 
he  began. 

She  answered,  ignoring  his  remark:  "I  had  a  letter  from 
Helen  this  morning." 

**Whatr  he  exclaimed  in  sharp  fear.  He  went  suddenly 
white. 

"A  letter,"  she  went  on,  broodingly.  "Would  you  like  to 
see  it?" 

He  stared  at  her  and  rephed:  "I  would  rather  hear  from 
you  what  it  was  about." 

He  saw  her  brown  eyes  looking  up  curiously  into  his,  and 
he  had  the  instant  feeling  that  she  would  cry  if  he  persisted 
m  his  torture  of  her.  The  silence  of  that  walk  from  the  station 
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had  unnerved  her,  had  made  her  frightened  of  him.  That 
was  what  he  had  intended.  And  she  did  not  know  yet — did 
not  know  what  he  knew.  Poor  girl — what  a  blow  was  in  wait- 
ing for  her!  But  he  must  not  let  it  fall  for  a  little  while. 

She  bit  her  lip  and  said:  "Very  well.  It  was  about  you.  She 
was  unhappy  about  you.  Dreadfully  unhappy.  She  said  she 
was  going  to  leave  you.  She  also  said — that  she  was  going  to 
leave  you — to — to  me." 

Her  voice  trembled  on  that  final  word. 

*'Welir 

She  recovered  herself  to  continue  with  more  energy:  **And 
IVe  come  here  to  tell  you  this — that  if  she  does  leave  you, 
I  shan't  have  you.  That's  all." 

**You  are  making  large  assumptions." 

"I  know.  And  I  don't  mind  your  sarcasm,  though  I  don't 
think  any  more  of  you  for  using  it.  ...  I  repeat  what  I  said 
— if  Helen  leaves  you  or  if  you  leave  Helen,  I  shall  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  you." 

**It  is  certainly  kind  of  you  to  warn  me  in  time." 

"You've  never  given  Helen  a  fair  trial.  I  know  you  and  she 
are  ill-matched.  I  know  you  oughtn't  to  have  married  her  at 
all,  but  that  doesn't  matter — ^you've  done  it,  and  you've  got 
to  be  fair  to  her.  And  if  you  think  that  because  I've  confessed 
that  I  love  you  I'm  in  your  power  for  you  to  be  cruel  to, 
you're  mistaken!"  Her  voice  rose  passionately. 

He  stared  at  her,  admiring  the  warm  flush  that  came  into 
her  cheeks,  and  all  the  time  pitying  her,  loving  her,  agonis- 

"Understand,"  she  went  on,  "You've  got  to  look  after  Helen 
— you've  got  to  take  care  of  her — watch  her — do  you  know 
what  I  mean?" 

"No.  What  do  you  mean?" 

**I  mean  you  must  try  to  make  her  happy.  She's  sick  and 
miserable,  and,  somehow,  you  must  ciure  her.  I  came  here  to 
see  you  because  I  thought  I  could  persuade  you  to  be  kind 
to  her.  I  thought  if  you  loved  me  at  all,  you  might  do  it  for 
my  sake.  Remember  I  love  Helen  as  well  as  you.  Do  you  still 
think  I'm  hard-hearted  and  cold?  If  you  knew  what  goes  on 
inside  me,  the  racking,  raging  longing — the —  No,  no — ^what's 
the  good  of  talking  of  that  to  you?  You  either  understand  or 
else  you  don't,  and  if  you  don't,  no  words  of  mine  will  make 
you.  .  .  .  But  I  warn  you  again,  you  must  cure  Helen  of  her 
imhappiness.  Otherwise,  she  might  try  to  cure  herself — in 
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any  way,  drastic  or  not,  that  occurred  to  her.  Do  you  know 
now  what  I  mean?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't,  even  yet." 

"Well" — her  voice  became  harder — "it's  this,  if  you  want 
plain  speaking.  Watch  her  in  case  she  kills  herself.  She's 
thinking  of  it." 

He  went  ashen  pale  again  and  said  quietly,  after  a  long 
pause:  "How  do  you  know  that?" 

"Her  letter." 

"She  mentioned  it?" 

"Yes." 

"And  that's  what  you've  come  to  warn  me  about?" 

"Yes.  And  to  persuade  you,  if  I  could " 

"Why  did  you  decide  that  a  personal  visit  was  necessary?** 

"I  shouldn't  have  cared  to  tell  you  all  this  by  letter.  And 
besides,  a  letter  wouldn't  have  been  nearly  as  quick,  would 
it?  You  see  I  only  received  her  letter  this  morning.  After  all, 
the  matter's  urgent   enough.    One  can   easily  be   too   late." 

He  said,  with  eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  her:  "Clare,  you 
are  too  late.  She  drowned  herself  last  night." 

He  expected  she  would  cry  or  break  down  or  do  something 
dramatic  that  he  could  at  any  rate  endure.  But  instead  of  that, 
she  stared  vacantly  into  the  fast-deepening  gloom  of  the  cop- 
pice, stared  infinitely,  terribly,  without  movement  or  soimd. 
Horror  tore  nakedly  through  her  eyes  like  pain,  though  not 
a  muscle  of  her  face  stirred  from  that  fearful,  statuesque  im- 
mobihty.  Moments  passed.  Far  over  the  intervening  spaces 
came  the  faint  chiming  of  the  half-hour  on  the  town-hall 
clock,  and  fainter  still,  but  ominous-soimding,  the  swirl  of  the 
waves  on  the  distant  beach  as  the  wind  rose  and  freshened. 

He  could  not  bear  that  silence  and  that  stillness  of  hers.  It 
seemed  as  though  it  would  be  eternal.  And  suddenly  he  saw 
that  she  was  really  suffering,  excruciatingly;  and  he  could 
not  bear  it,  because  he  loved  her.  And  then  all  his  plans  for 
torturing  her,  all  his  desires  for  vengeance,  all  his  schemes 
to  make  her  suffer  as  he  had  suffered,  all  the  hate  of  her 
that  he  had  manufactured  in  his  heart — all  was  suddenly 
gone,  like  worthless  dust  scoured  by  the  gale.  He  perceived 
that  they  were  one  in  suffering  as  in  guilt — fate's  pathetic 
flotsam,  aching  to  cling  together  even  in  the  last  despairing 
drift 

He  cried,  agonisingly:  "Clarel  Clarel  Oh,  for  God's  sake, 
don't  stare  at  me  like  that,  Clarel  Oh,  my  darling,  my  dear 
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darling,  Fm  sorry — sorry — I'm  dead  with  sorrowl  Clare — 
Clare — be  kind  to  me,  Clare — blander  than  I  have  been  to 
you  or  to  HelenI  .  .  ." 

VIII 

She  said,  quietly:  "I  must  get  back  in  time  for  my  train." 

"No,  no— not  yet.  Don't  go.  I>on't  leave  me." 

"I  must." 

"No— no " 

"You  know  I  must.  Don't  you?" 

He  became  calmer.  It  was  as  if  she  had  willed  him  to  be- 
come calmer,  as  if  some  of  the  calmness  of  her  was  passing 
over  to  him.  "Clare,"  he  said,  eagerly,  "Do  you  think  I'm  bad 
— am  I — rotten-souled — ^because  of  what's  happened?  Am  I 
damned,  do  you  think?" 

She  answered  softly:  "No.  You're  not.  And  you  mustn't 
think  you  are.  Don't  I  love  you?  Would  I  love  you  if  you 
were  rotten?  Would  you  love  me  if  I  was?" 

He  repHed,  gritting  his  teeth:  "I  would  love  you  if  you 
were  filth  itself." 

"Ah,  would  you?"  she  answered,  with  wistful  pathos  in 
her  voice.  "But  I'm  not  hke  that.  I  love  you  for  what  I  know 
you  are,  for  what  I  know  you  could  bel" 

"Could  be?  Could  have  beenl  But  Clare,  Clare — who's  to 
blame?" 

"So  many  things  happen  dreadfully  in  this  world  and  no- 
body knows  who's  to  blame." 

"But  not  this,  Clare.  Were  to  blame." 

"We  can  be  to  blame  without  being — all  that  you  said." 

"Can  we?  Can  we?  There's  another  thing.  If  Helen  had — 
had  lived — she  would  have  had  a  baby  in  a  few  months' 
time.  .  .  ." 

He  paused,  waiting  for  her  reply,  but  none  came.  She  went 
very  pale.  At  last  she  said,  with  strange  unrestfulness:  "What 
can  I  say?  What  is  there  to  say?  .  .  .  Oh,  don't  let  us  go  mad 
through  thinking  of  it!  We  have  been  wrong,  but  have  we 
been  as  wrong  as  that?  Hasn't  there  been  fate  in  it?  Fate  can 
do  the  awfullest  things.  .  .  .  My  dear,  dear  man,  we  should 
go  mad  if  we  took  all  that  load  of  guilt  on  ourselves  1  It  is  too 
heavy  for  repentance.  .  .  .  Oh,  you're  not  bad,  not  inwardly. 
And  neither  am  I.  We've  been  instruments — ^puppets " 
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"It's  good  to  think  so.  But  is  it  true?*' 

"Before  God,  I  think  it  is.  .  .  .  Think  of  it  all  right  from 
the  beginning.  .  .  .  Right  from  the  night  you  met  us  both 
at  Millstead.  .  .  .  It's  easy  to  blame  fate  for  what  we've 
done,  but  isn't  it  just  as  easy  to  blame  ourselves  for  the  work- 
ings of  fate?" 

She  added,  uneasily:  "I  must  go  back.  My  train.  Don't 
forget  the  time." 

"Can't  you  wait  for  the  next?" 

**Dear,  you  know  I  mustn't.  How  could  I  stay?  Fate's  fin- 
ished with  us  now.  We've  free-will.  .  .  .  Didn't  I  tell  you 
we  weren't  bad?  All  that's  why  I  can't  stay." 

They  began  to  walk  back  to  the  railway-station.  A  mist- 
like rain  was  begiiming  to  fall,  and  everything  was  swathed 
in  grey  dampness.  They  talked  together  like  two  age-long 
friends,  partners  in  distress  and  suffering;  he  told  her,  care- 
fully and  undramatically,  the  story  of  the  night  before. 

She  said  to  him,  from  the  carriage-window  just  before  the 
3:18  steamed  out:  "I  shan't  see  you  again  for  ever  such  a 
long  while.  I  wish — I  wish  I  couJd  stay  with  you  and  help 
you.  But  I  can't.  .  .  .  You  know  why  I  can't,  don't  youP* 

"Yes,  I  know  why.  We  must  be  brave  alone.  We  must 
learn,  if  we  can,  to  call  ourselves  good  again." 

"Yes.  .  .  .  Yes.  .  .  .  We  must  start  life  anew.  No  more 
mistakes.  And  you  must  grow  back  again  to  what  you  used 
to  be.  .  .  .  The  next  few  months  will  be  terrible — madden- 
ing— for  both  of  us.  But  I  can  bear  them.  Do  you  think  you 
can — without  me?  If  I  thought  you  couldn't" — her  voice  took 
on  a  sudden  wild  passion — "if  I  thought  you  would  break 
down  under  the  strain,  if  I  thought  the  fight  would  crush  and 
Idll  you,  I  would  stay  with  you  from  this  moment  and  never, 
never  leave  you  alone!  I  would — I  would — if  I  thought  there 
was  no  other  way!" 

He  said,  calmly  and  earnestly:  "I  can  fight  it,  Clare.  I  shall 
not  break  down.  Trust  me.  And  then — some  day " 

She  interrupted  him  hurriedly.  "I  am  going  abroad  very 
soon.  I  don't  know  for  how  long,  but  for  a  long  while,  cer- 
tainly. And  while  I  am  away  I  shall  not  write  to  you,  and  you 
must  not  write  to  me,  either.  Then,  when  I  come  back  .  .  ." 

He  looked  up  into  her  eyes  and  smiled. 

The  guard  was  blowing  his  whistle. 

"Be  brave  these  next  few  months,"  she  said  again. 
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*'I  will,**  he  answered.  He  added:  "I  shall  go  home." 

**What?  Home  Home  to  the  millionaire  soap-boiler?"  (A 
touch  of  the  old  half-mocking  Clare. ) 

"Yes.  It's  my  home.  TheyVe  always  been  very  good  to 
me. 

"Of  course  they  have.  I'm  glad  you've  realised  it." 

Then  the  train  began  to  move.  "Good-bye!"  she  said,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand. 

"Good-bye!"  he  cried,  taking  it  and  clasping  it  quickly  as 
he  walked  along  the  platform  with  the  train.  "See  you  again," 
he  added,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

She  gave  him  such  a  smile,  with  tears  streaming  down  her 
cheeks,  as  he  would  never,  never  forget. 

When  he  went  out  again  into  the  station-yard  the  fine  rain 
was  falling  mercilessly.  He  felt  miserable,  sick  with  a  new  as 
well  as  an  old  misery,  but  stirred  by  a  hope  that  would  never 
let  him  go. 

Back  then  to  the  Beach  Hotel,  vowing  and  determining 
for  the  futru'e,  facing  in  anticipation  the  ordeals  of  the  dark 
days  ahead,  summoning  up  courage  and  fortitude,  bracing 
himself  for  terror  and  conflict  and  desire.  .  .  .  And  with  it 
aH  hoping,  hoping  .  .  .  hoping  everlastingly. 
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KEN,  had  one  year  in  which  to  prove  himself-in 
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what  would  that  year  bring  her? 
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